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FIFTY YEARS ON. 


.INFORMATION, PLEASE. 


The TLS of June 21. 1934, carried an essay by 
Mario Praz on "English Authors in Italian": 

Eighteenth -cenuny Italians, in the wake of the 
French discovery of England, proceeded to 
naturalize Milton, Dryden, A ken side. J. Phi- 
lips and chiefly Pope. The popularity of Pope 
was beaten by that of Thomas Gray's “Elegy”, 
until, with the new century, everybody went 
Byron-mad. The practice of most eighteenth- 
century Italian translators was to make use of 
the extant French versions; sometimes they 
admitted the fact in the frontispiece (thus 
Thomas Browne's “Saggio sopra gli errori 
popolareschi." which appeared in Venice in 
1743. was described as "tradotto in francese da 
un Anonimo e trasportato in itnliano' da 
Selvaggio Cantu rani"), but more frequently 
the French link was passed over in silence. 
Thus France played the same role of intermedi- 
ary between Italy and England (hat she had 
been playing in the Renaissance, only the other 
way round: a situation which has lasted until 
very recently, chiefly in the translation of 
novels, and may be said to continue still in the 
case of fashionable authors. It is curious for 
instance to observe that, whereas D. H. 
Lawrence's “Lady Chatlerley's Lover" was 
first published in Florence, it became known 
there (as well as in Italy at large) only after its 
Parisian success. And it whs in the French text 
(the singularly inadequate version of G. 
Mo ure y) that D'Annunzio became acquainted 
with Swinburne's “Poems and Ballads," upon 
which he drew not a little. 

However, Swinburne’s sponsor in Italy, 


Enrico Nencioni, knew his English authors 
first hand. He and Adolfo De Bosis at the end 
of the last century are responsible for freeing 
Italian acquaintanceship with English authors 
from its provincial limitations. Both were 
* translators, the former of Coleridge's “Leg- 
gendadel Veechio Marinaro” (1889), the latter 
of Shelley's works. . . 

A few remarks on the technique of Italian 
translators would perhaps be of more interest 
than the arid lists which precede. Verse 
translators are proverbially unfaithful, and 
they would be expected fb be the more so in the 
language which permits the pun traduttore- 
traditore. English and Italian prosodies are two 
different worlds, and the tendency to recreate 
(rather than to translate) foreign masterpieces 
in a language whose traditions are rather rigid 
has been always very strong in Italy . . . When 
a less supple technique is followed the result is 
often harsh to Italian ears, as is the case with 
some of the translations of M. Praz, who had 
set himself the impossible task of reconciling 
fidelity with style. Therefore verse translations 
have been looked upon with distrust by a large 
section of the public, and literal versions, such 
as Piccoli's and Aldo Ricci's, have Found 
favour. The problem which faces prose trans- 
lators is different: it is mainly a problem of 
vocabulary. The spheres of English and Italian 
semantics do not coincide; the case is even 
more desperate for American authors, who use 
a good deal of slang, and a long list of howlers 
made by translators of recent American novels 
would form an amusing, though hardly 
dignified, close to this survey. 


Victor Branford (d 1934): a founder of the 
Sociological Society, any information relating 
to him. 

G. K. Nelson. 

Department of Sociology. City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic. Perry Bnrr, Birmingham B4I 2SU. 

George Calderon (1868-1915) and J. P. Davis 
(1888-?), translators of Chekhov’s plays: 
whereabouts of their papers. 

P..J. S. Miles 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge CB2 1TA. 

David Scott, painter: whereabouts of his cor- 
respondence and working papers, especially 
relating to the period 1838-42. 

James Fowler. 

Theatre Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London SW7 2RL. 

“Encore": identity of the editor(s) of the first 
five issues of this magazine sought; also anyone 
who has copies of these issues. 

Alvin Sullivan- 

British Literary Magazines, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Edwardsville, Illinois 62026, USA. 

Margaret McMillan (1860-1931): correspond- 
ence with Sallie and Robert Blatchford. Miss 
Beszant of Bradford, Paul Campbell, Mrs 
Drummond of Craiglockhart, Edinburgh, 
David Eder, Barbara Fraser (later Gilray), 
John Gilray, John Glasse, James Ken, Flor- 
ence Kirk (nde Hewitt), Emma Stevinson; for 
a biography. 

Carolyn Steedman. 

University of London Institute of Education, 58 
Gordon Square, London, WC1 0NT. 


Charles Smmmr (LSI 1-74), US Semin, 
refoimor, friend and correspondent oi *7 
British reformers: any information abJS 
ters to or from Sumner; for a microfilm^ 
of the correspondence. 

Beverly Wilson Palmer. 

Pitzcr College, Claremont. California 91711,1^ 

Ernest Dawson: present whereabouts of ft, 
portrait of Dowson executed d895 In t 
William Kothcnstcin, J 53 

Desmond Flower. 

187 Clarence Gate Gardens, NW1 6AR. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson : whereabout! 
poetical manuscript and related matenl 
addition to that held at the major kr.cn 
repositories (details of unrecorded pitut, 
collections particularly sought); for an ed^j 
of facsimiles of all known Tennyson potto 
manuscripts, proofs, "trial” editions, png 
drafts, etc, to be published by Garland, Nr 
Y ork. 

Aidan Day. 

Deportment of English Literature, Uolveraq d 
Edinburgh, David Hume Tower, George Sqm 
Edinburgh EH8 9JX. 

Christopher Ricks. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge CB2 3BU. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson: any unobvious g? 
plementing of, and especially any comtow 
to. The Poems of Tennyson (Longman, 19fij 
now being revised to include the Trinity 
Christopher Ricks. 

Christ's College, Cambridge CB2 3BU. 
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Books now for 
record prices 

Our sale on 1st February 1984 which made £2,209,100 
proved that good books, properly marketed, make 
record prices. 

We are building an important, sale for September to 
coincide with the opening of the Tenth Antiquarian 
Book Fair and already have over £700,000 of books 
consigned for it. ( 

To take advantage of this unique opportunity, you 
•should contact Roy Davids as soon as possible. He will 
be pleased to accept your property until 20th July 1984. 

Sotheby’s, 34-35 New Bond Street, London WlA 2AA 
Telephony (01) 493 8080 Telex: 24454 SPBLON G 


The Wellcome Trust 


Applications are invited for the new 
post of Assistant Librarian in the 
Wellcome Museum of Medical Science. 
The position will be for an iniUal period 
of three years. 

Duties will include the general 
administration of a teaching collection 
of monographs and serials relating to 
tropical medicine since c.1870. 
Applicants must be professionally 


qualified graduates. Training In medical 
librarianship and/or experience in a 
medical library, and a readingknowF 
edge of one or more modem European 
languages will be advantageous. • ■ 

Starting salary in the lower hail of the 
range £7,100-£14,125 (plus £1,186 
London Weighting) - under review 
Benefits include free PPP, five week 
annual leavo, etc, 


Apply before 28 July 1084 giving full career detatls and Iho names of two 
referees to the Director of the Library, Wellcorao Institute for tho History of- 
Medicine, 183 Buslon Road, London, NW1 2BP. 
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EASTERN Europe Cataloques 
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FRIDAY 6 JULY 1984 No 4,240 60p 


Freud - Sartre’s film biography; 
the seduction theory and its suppression 

The brief reign of Yuri Andropov 

R. K. Narayan on Ved Mehta 
Douglas Johnson: the excellent Georges Duhamel 
Lloyd’s of London -a shrinking asset? 

K. J. Leyser: reinterpreting early Europe 
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TLS 

Subscriptions 

The TLS is read in over eighty 
countries throughout the world. 
A large proportion of our 
readers find that the surest and 
most convenient way to get the 
TLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
service provides readers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly 
copy of the paper, which offers 
an incomparable and up to date 
guide to books published all 
over the world. 

Simply complete the coupon below and send it together 
with your cheque to the address shown. 

The following postal zones are listed for your convenience. If your country is not 
included, please contact your local postal authority to ascertain your correct 
zone as specified by the British Post Office. 

United Kingdom Only by surface mail . 

6 months (26 issues) £15.00.12 months (52 issues) £30.00 
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The cradle of neurosis 


Frank Cioffi 

JEFFREY MOUSSAIEFF MASSON 
The Assault on Truth: Freud's suppression of 
the seduction theory 
308pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 132405 

There seems to have been a slight decline in the 
number of people willing to clap their hands 
and say they believe in the Oedipus complex. 
However that may be, Jeffrey Masson, San- 
skrit scholar, psychoanalyst and ex-project 
director of the Freud Archives is no longer to 
be counted among them. Masson’s book ad- 
vances a discreditable explanation of Freud's 
abandonment of the seduction theory and its 
replacement by the Oedipus complex. In it he 
achieves the remarkable feat of concocting an 
account no less tendentious and unreliable 
than Freud's own. Masson thinks Freud 
accepted the seduction theory because it was 
forced on him by the evidence, then rejected it 
out of timidity. In fact Freud accepted a dub- 
ious theory because he was anxious to bring 
himself to the attention of the medical world 
and he abandoned it from belated circum- 
spection. 

It has long been apparent to a few free and 
discerning spirits that Freud's account of his 
transition from the thesis that at the root of 
every psychoneurosis was the patients' mem- 
ory of sexual abuse in infancy to the view that it 
was rather to be found in their infantile inces- 
tuous fantasizing is a farrago, in spite of its 
being re-perpetrated with minor variations in 
supposedly authoritative and scholarly works 
such as those of Ronald Clark and Frank 
Sulloway. 

Masson’s book does have the merit of 
addressing anew three questions which have 
hitherto been answered with gross inadequacy. 
Why did Freud embrace the seduction theory? 
Why did he give it up? And why did he replace 
it with conflicts over incestuous wishes? But 
the account Masson gives both of what Freud 
believed and as to why he'stopped belieWngit 
is a distorted one. 

Masson devotes an entire chapter to horren- 
dous accounts of the torture and sexual abuse 
of children during the period Freud spent at 
Charcot’s clinic: “In all likelihood Paris pro- 
vided Freud with experiences and evidence on 
which he built his thesis, in 1896, that real 
sexual traumas in childhood lay at the very 
heart of neurotic illness.” Masson goes to 


pointless lengths to establish the topicality of 
the theme of child abuse during the period 
Freud spent at the Salpfitrifcre in order to sup- 
port his claim that Freud, alerted by the experi- 
ence, was all the more ready to credit his pa- 
tients’ a priori implausible accounts of having 
been sexually abused in early childhood. Point- 
less because the phenomenon Masson so assi- 
duously documents is not that to which Freud's 
seduction theory assigns pathogenic potency. 
The pathogenic agent in Freud's seduction 
theory is not pain, terror or physical injury but 
precocious sexual arousal. Children may be 
starved, beaten or tortured but providing they 
have not been simultaneously sexually stimu- 
lated the experience can have no neurotic 
aftermath. 

Masson is also mistaken in holding that 
Freud based his conviction of the reality of the 
seductions on stories recalled and recounted by 
his patients in the course of analysis, though 
here he is the victim of Freud’s retrospective 
confabulatory or mendacious accounts rather 
than his own tendentiousness. Even Freud’s 
contemporaneous accounts are incoherent. 
Although when he wishes to strengthen his 
case for the reality of the seductions Freud 
suggests that the patients themselves recalled 
and recounted them, when he is concerned that 
he might appear naively oblivious of the possi- 
bility that they were hysterical fabrications we 
get this; “Whilst calling these infantile experi- 
ences into consciousness they still try ... to 
withhold belief by emphasising that they have 
no feeling of recollecting these scenes ... pa- 
tients assure me . . . emphatically of their un- 
belief ...” (incidentally, would an honour- 
able man have represented this state of affairs 
by speaking of “statements made by patients in 
which they ascribed their symptoms to passive 
sexual experiences in early childhood" as 
Freud did in 19147) 

Freud's reconstructions were not based on 
confessions but on bis own theoretical require- 
ments and/or intuitions. He believed in the 
genuineness of the seductions not because his 
patients remembered and, related them but be- 
cause, in his view, they were reenacting them. 
Another consideration which reinforced his 
belief in their reality was the discovery of his 
own paedophilic impulses. In a letter to Fliess 
he reports a dream of sex-play with his nine- 
year-old daughter (not his niece, as Jones states 
in the Life). • 

Masson insists that Freud gave up the seduc- 
tion theory “not for theoretical or clinical 
reasons but because of a personal failure of 


moral courage." But Freud's dereliction in 
moral courage showed itself not in what he 
abandoned hut in what he insisted on retain- 
ing: the boast that he could reconstruct by 
psychoanalytic method, dream interpretation 
in particular, the lost years of childhood. Mas- 
son's repeated assertions that Freud dismissed 
his patients' seduction stories as lies make one 
wonder as to his grasp of Freud's argument. 
Freud did not accuse his patients of lying, and it 
was more than charity that stopped him, for 
had he done so he would simultaneously have 
undermined the claim that in “remembering" 
infantile seductions his patients were repro- 








during in distorted form their infantile experi- 
ence of incestuous fantasizing. The Oedipus 
complex both explains the adult seduction 
memories and is rendered plausible by them. 
For Freud to have cast doubt on the sincerity of 
his patients' conviction that they had been 
seduced would have been as fatal to the Oedi- 
pus complex as to the seduction theory. 

Why then did Freud decide that most of the 
eighteen seductions he had originally reported 
had not taken place? Although he said that it 
was “through contradiction under definitely 
ascertainable circumstances” it is difficult to 
construct a plausible scenario along these lines. 


“Your daughter. Sir, has alluded to some strik- 
ing peculiarities in your sexual character. I 
wonder whether, in the interests of science, 
you would care to authenticate and perhaps 
enlarge on them.'' It can’t often have happened 
this way. And. in any case, what would a denial 
prove? You might as a result of inquiries be 
able to absolve a particular seducer because 
the seduction story involved inconsistency or 
anachronism, but how would it enable you lo 
decide that there had been no seduction at all? 
Freud was perfectly familiar with the fact that 
an apparent memory may contain both veridi- 
cal and non-veridical elements. 1 suspect that his 
“contradiction in definitely ascertainable cir- 
cumstances'' belongs with Cyril Burt’s series of 
identical twins. 

Freud gave up the seduction theory because 
he realized that the theme of seduction had 
been introduced into the material of the analy- 
tic sessions by his own preconceptions. His 
problem was how to disengage from the theory 
without at the same time conceding the unre- 
liability of psychoanalytic method. He had to . 
find an account of his error from which it fol- 
lowed that "not the analysis but the patient 
must in some way bear the responsibility", as 
he wns to put it twenty years later in the Intro- 
ductory Lectures. There may also be something 
to the view that Freud discovered the Oedipus 
complex in the course of his own self-analysis 
and then superimposed it on his clinical data. 
This would explain how it came about that a 
clinical practice the staple of which was women 
suffering the aftermath of infantile involve- 
ment with their fathers should suggest to Freud 
a Greek myth about a man who married his 
mother. (Poor women. Not even their troubles 
are allowed to have their own names.) The way 
in which Freud gets from- his male patterns' 
’'memories'' of false seductions to their true 
incestuous fantasies is not much less gra- 
tuitous. He reported not a single “memory" of 
maternal seduction, yet we are asked to believe 
that infantile incestuous desire for their 
mothers lay at the root of his male patients' 
adult seduction memories. 

Masson’s chapter on the Emma Eckstein 
episode Is interesting but irrelevant. In it we 
learn that Freud misdiagnosed a patient's post- 
operative nasal haemorrhaging as hysterical in 
' character when it was due td some gauze hav- 
ing been left in the wound. The connection Is 
supposed to be that rather than admit that 
;-Erania wa? suffering the aftermath of infantile 
seduction Freiid assigned her bleeding to a 
hysterical mechanism. "Tf Emma Eckstein's 
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(bleeding) had nothing to do with the world 
then her earlier accounts of seduction could 
well be fantasies too.” Even if Masson had 
better grounds than he offers for Emma Eck- 
stein's having been sexually abused this would 
in no way have precluded Freud's proffering 
hysterical accounts of her symptoms. The 
issues are completely unrelated. The explana- 
tory mode which Freud deployed in accounting 
for Emma's haemorrhaging (“due to wishes. 
She bled out of longing”) did not need any 
ulterior motivation. Three years before the 
Eckstein episode Freud was paying tribute to 
the uncanny power of the hysterics' uncon- 
scious to produce objective physical changes in 
their bodies. Freud was given to such fatuities, 
whose appeal is blatant and intrinsic (see Frau 
Tumler's account of her uterine bleeding in 
Thomas Mann's The Black Swan). 

Masson concludes with the following moral: 
"By shifting the emphasis from an actual world 
of sadness, misery and cruelty to an internal 
stage on which actors performed invented dra- 
mas for an invisible audience of their creation 
Freud began the trend away from the real 
world . . . Isn't Masson just as guilty of de- 
flecting attention from the sadness, misery and 
cruelty of the real world to his own News of the 
World conception of it? Does he go through 
life with no apprehensions other than the pro- 
spect of being raped or mugged? Why should 
he think it is otherwise with children? 


Masson’s child-abuse theory of neurosis is 
parasitic, for whatever plausibility it possesses 
rests on the assumption that there is no alterna- 
tive to the self-indulgent, surrealist projections 
of the Freudians and Kleinians but his own 
obsession with child rape. But there is another 
tradition of concern with the hazards of child 
life, one which neither indulges in unassessable 
speculation nor restricts the sources of sadness 
to overt brutality - that of Ian Sutiie and John 
Bowlby. 

Masson is correct as to the gratuitousness of 
Freud’s retreat from the determinable cir- 
cumstances of his patients' childhoods but mis- 
taken as to its significance. Freud did not in- 
voke infantile incestuous fantasies so that he 
might escape from his commitment to the "un- 
popular" seduction theory but in order to cling 
to his baseless diagnostic pretensions. 

There is an understandable reluctance to 
credit the extent of Freud's opportunism, so it 
will be some lime before we stop hearing of 
“Freud, the indefatigable seeker after truth”. 
(Although some of his more sophisticated 
admirers are already preparing an alternative 
niche - Freud, justified perjurer in a noble 
cause.) Those who believe neither in Freud's 
integrity nor in the nobility of his cause can 
console themselves for the short-term futility 
of their attempts to set the record straight With 
a reflection from the Master himself: The voice 
of reason is soft but it is insistent. 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

Le Scenario Freud 
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In 1958, the director John Huston proposed 
that. Satire- write a screenplay, for a film on 
Freud! Tt was not tb be a documentary,. and 
certainly not a hero-movie of the familiar 
Hollywood genre; but rather, it was to portray 
Freud at a moment of almost mythic struggle, 
personal and scientific, as he broke through to 
an understanding of the ideopathic causes of 
neurotic disorder and discovered a method of 
therapeutic intervention in which the patient 
literally talks her way back to emotional ba- 
lance. Huston meant the film to be “a kind of 
thriller^ a mystery of a special sort”, and 
wanted it to show Freud torn between the im- 
peralivfes of the sort of domestic life a Viennese 
bourgeois doctor would expect himself to 
.have, and the imperatives of scientific truth 
which led him to make medical claims so 
seemingly Wild and extravagant as to jeopar- 
dize the pursuit of a normal medical practice, 
even one restricted to neurotic patients. 

: The period' to be covered was .the fateful 
pentad 1885-90, during which Freud accepted 
Charcot's thesis that hysteria is a genuine 
neurotic disorder, not restricted to females; 
used and then abandoned the method of hyp- 
nosis employed by Charcot and by Breuer; 
replaced the then standard medical treatments 
by massage and electro-therapy with the cele- 
brated, methods of free-association.and dream 
-»■ analysis; and discovered the urysopsclous,, tops-' 1 :■ 
<; ressio’n,. infantile 1 sexuality,; the Oedipus 
‘ Complex. The film was te; be "something that 
1 breathed brimstone",! Huston later ) wrote; ■ 
"Freud's descent into the; unconscious should 
be as -terrify Ingas Dante's descent into Hell.” 

. The thought of Hell brought him naturally to 
Sartre, whose own depiction of Hell in No Exit 
r was directed by Huston in' New York in 1946, . 
and whoseplay , Le dlableetlfibon dteu Huston;: 
hiid briefly considered turning into a film. . . 

- There would have been many reasons for 
Sartre to take on sucli a project. First, hehad a 
philosophical concern with individual lives as 
individual, and especially with those profound 
moments of primordial choice in which an indi- 
vidual frames (he project of his life, hi Ques- 
tion de methods (I960), he wrote: “Vatery is a 
petit bourgeois intellectual, ho doubt about it. 

; But not every petit bourgeois intellectual is 
Valery . " It was for these reasons that he could 
never fully accept the Marxist thought that 
personality is a function of class-location, and 
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to the end. By the same criterion he could not 
be a Freudian either, for while the tragic inevi- 
tabilities of the Oedipus Complex affect us all, 
Freud becomes Freud while Dora becomes 
Dora. So here would be a chance to place 
Freud alongside those whose lives Sartre had 
sought and would continue to seek to under- 
stand in terms of philosophical biography: 
Baudelaire, Oenet, Flaubert, and of course 
himself. 

Sartre had a method for this, moreover, 
which he termed Existential Psychoanalysis. 
This was based, so he believed, on a philo- 
sophical psychology considerably more re- 
spectable than Freud’s, whose concept of the 
Unconscious, and especially of the Censor, he 
had, in a famous passage in L'Blre el le niant, 
argued to be incoherent. So this was an oppor- 
tunity to match his psychoanalysis against 
Freud’s, to explain biographically what 
brought Freud to his philosophically misguided 
theories, and all this in the format in which 
Sartre felt, as a writer, most fully himself: a 
play. And then there was the money- $25,000- 
Just when he was at a low point financially. 

The scenario - “gras com me ma cuisse” - 
was delivered in a year: at a minute per page, 
Huston calculated, it would require a five-hour 
film. Le Scenario Freud gives the complete 
text, together with excerpts from the second 

■ version which, typically for Sartre, Is even lon- 
ger than the version it was meant to abbreviate. 
Huston considered making an epic-length film ' 
with an intermission, but finally decided to 
have it cut down to standard length, which 
meant a brutalization of Sartre’s text. It was 
also modified to make it conform to the narra- 

• live : a priori of : the cinematic Heldenleben , 

. though Huston tried to resist this. The gifted 
but, spectacularly neurotid actor, Montgomery .■ 
V.Qift, who in fact gave a very moving perfbrm- 

■ •atice though (or. perhaps because) he was at a 
; point of personal and irrecuperable break - 
. down ,. said “He did not want to sound like Don 

Ameche discovering the telephone.’’. Too 
many telephones, alas, are discovered in the 
. course of, the film, and. it is a testimony to' 
Sartre’s dramatist’s skills that the break 
throughs, in’ his version, are treated with a , 
natural urgency, and made to seem almost in- 

■ evitable by. the architecture of circumstance. 

■ r , - Beyond this, characters crucial to the drama- 
tic development are simply erased from the 
film, Flless for instance; and episodes of sur- 
passing excitement in the scenario are trun- 
cated to the point of unintelligibility - Freud’s 
. encounter with the great neurologist Theodor 
Mcynert, for example, in which Sartre, basing 
. himself upon scattered mentions in Jones’s 

■ biography,: obviously perceived immense 




merely temperamental in refusing to allow his 
name to be associated with the film, which 
appeared in 1962 credited to Charles Kaufman 
and Wolfgang Reinhardt. The screenplay 
stands to the scenario in something like the 
relationship in which the manifest dream con- 
tent is alleged to stand to the latent dream 
thought: condensed, distorted, conventional- 
ized, disordered - but despite all this what 
audiences saw was essentially Sartre's magnifi- 
cent solution to the problem put by Huston. It 
is a beautiful achievement, worthy of him in 
every sense. 

Sartre's Freud is a driven man, possessed by 
personal demons, arrogant, humourless, stub- 
born, vulnerable - “& deux doigts de la n£v- 
rose” as he confesses to Fliess at the end - 
anxious, rude, ruthless, guilt-ridden, and self- 
punishing. “If I'd known him, I wouldn’t have 
liked him", Clift observed. Freud himself say s 
"(Avec un sourire d'humeur mdlancolique) 
Mais qa ne me parait pas bien gai, & inoi, d’filre 
la femme de Sigmund Freud,” summarizing his 
sheer awfulness as a husband to Martha Ber- 
nays, whom Sartre portrays sympathetically os 
a spirited and independent young woman, and 
whom Kaufman and Reinhardt - and perhaps 
Huston himself - transformed into the kind of 
supportive wimp Hollywood audiences ex- 
pected wives of heroes to be. Freud is as iras- 
cible as Faust, until he finds what passes for 
self-understanding in Freudian theory, and 
Sartre clearly conceived him as a Faustian 
figure, urged to make a compact with the Devil 
by Meynert, though Fliess is too close to char- 
latanism to serve as a satisfactory Mephis- 
topheles: “Je le prenais pour le Ddmon: ce 
n’dtait qu’un comptable.” When Freud con- 
fides at a first meeting that “routes les mfivroses 
pnt une orlgine sexuelie’’, Fliess instantly and 
easily agrees, since for him everything has a 
sexual origin. It. is like discovering someone to 
be a swine, and. then being told that of course 
he is, since everyone is a swine. That Freud 
accepts this as confirmation is a mark of Fliess’s . 
inexplicable power over him. tfiess’s views of 
sex havp nothing tp do with psychology and 
little to do with feeling: he was a believer in 
male and female periodicities, and as finicky 
about dates as an astrologer. . 

The central action of the scenario is the cure 
of an intellectually gifted and sexually provoca- 
tive girl, Cecily Kttrtrier, based only in part on 
Breuer’s femous patient, Anna O, and for 
whose part in the film Sartre had envisioned 
Manlyn Monroe. Classically in love with her 
father, Cecily becomes hysterically paralysed 
in order not to walk the streets as the prostitute 
she feels she ought to be in order to attract her 
father's love, since he loved only prostitutes. 

., fiotiflict is eased jn theclimactic scene in. 

•. which Freud eases his o^conpjqt rflpptpr ai ^. f 


patient cure one another: his hatted fwfciF|! 
father, his search for surrogate fstep 
(Breuer, Meynert, Fliess) is clarified 
solved when he recognizes that hisfatlwwtt ' ' 
not have abused one of Freud's sistwi>rif:/ 
evidently needed to believe he had. M^L 
liberated, he advises Cecily (and him# fv 
present, il faut essaycr dc vivre." Suifc»h 
course, lost his own father so early thalkUr 
able, as he records in Les mots, to live 
"incroyabic Idgferetd", despite a difficult v 
father; he and his mother were almost b# ;• 
and sister. For a difficult man, Sartre k® 1 i 
have solved the problem of the esstf f 
women in his life with originality andej ■ t 
In the philosophical work that fpflow'ft 
Scenario Freud , Sartre did not take U P^X- 
problems of philosophical psychotogjr ■*»! 
which the unintelligibility of the uncoc#* 
wns supposed to follow. His own views®* 
deception, nr (Undated ns mauvakefa# 
too abstract and finally too metaphywJJ* 
psychologically convincing, bad 
ing in the rejection of one's essential .tJ, 
in the belief that one is a thing, a D “ 
essence, and so cannot help, given ones 
doing whul one docs. I surmise that ujF 
sopher of mind he yielded to Freed 
course of doing this work. But 
got the basic idea for Les Siquesm*. 
through o quite incidental scene ■ "J % 
existential psychonnnlyst he went on w. 
the elephantine work on I^wben. fc 
meant finally to explain how Flaube . .. 
just the person he did become. ^ 

Il is difficult to believe Sartre wroto w 

better than this scenario, however. 

his irrepressible didacticism Is co . • jj 
neath the didacticism of Wf 
always explaining things, if not to . ^ 

to himself. And by making it ^ 
tormented soul for inner peace, 
covering the way to bring peace C 
souls everywhere, Sartre’s tastefofi^^ 
is disguised by the justified 
psychoanalytical myth enconragw , . j ^ 
lieve real life Is. Over ® nd 

struck by the .almost operatic,. ^ 

relationships and the crisis. 

the final double psychical , ^.j* 

Cecily’s intertwined 

lowed by the softer one as 

the substitute father Breuer al^?^^ 

real father, Jacob 

each with marvellous pperati ^ 

late to base another film on tne^w 
tastes and beliefs and hope® .. . w 

much, and film remoi ns tocr. 
historical immediacy to W - 
opera is more hieratic, and 
composer out there. 
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There can be no doubt that the jewel in the 
crown of Britain’s economic performance over 
the past two centuries has been the achieve- 
ment of its financial services sector. Cotton and 
steam have come and gone, the coal industry's 
self-destructiveness is merely hastening an in- 
evitable process of decline, steel and shipbuild- 
ing are doomed never to recover their earlier 
pre-eminences, agriculture's prosperity sur- 
vives only as a function of its parasitic status, 
and even the “new” and erstwhile boom indus- 
tries of the Second Industrial Revolution now 
look decidely shaky. But the City of London, it 
seems, still commands the sort of skills and 
distinctiveness in banking, credit, insurance, 
and the provision of related services, which 
enabled it to bestride the international eco- 
nomy in the halcyon decades before the First 
World War. Admittedly, the City has had in- 
creasingly important rivals ever since 1918 and 
neither its share of the world’s total financial 
business nor its ability to act without reference 
to other financial centres come very near its 
earlier achievements. Nevertheless, whileBri- 
. tain's supremacy in the production of goods 
was first eroded and then destroyed, its exper- 
tise in the muste ring and supply of intangibles - 
finance, broking, insurance - have remained 
sufficiently competitive and assured to fulfil an 
extremely important and profitable interna- 
tional role. 

The principal elements in this success story 
are not easy to disentangle. Britain certainly no 
longer controls the main reservoirs of capital 
and credit. There is no very obvious range of 
arcane skills accessible only to the few. It is not 
Immediately obvious - although it may in fact 
be the case - that foreigners trust the British 
more than they do each other. And yet there 
clearly ore scarce aptitudes born of long institu- 
tional experience; that experience can itself-' 
•' become a cumulative asset as it attracts busi- 
ness and generates more experience; and it is in 
any case a mistake to imagine that only ma- 
terial technology is “difficult” to learn and 

1 apply- . 

V The esoteric characteristics of Britain’s suc- 
; . cess as a provider of International services are 

• nowhere more esoteric than in the case of 
I : Lloyd’s - a largely self-regulated market for 

insurance and allied financial services, where 
transactions are based upon Individual judg- 
meats and the presumption of utmost faith and 
lru st, where professional intermediaries hand- 
r ; le huge amounts of other people’s money, and 
I, ,t° which there flows a river of insurance busi- 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON. 

: The TLS of July 8, 1909, carried a review by 
- Lubbockof the “Mew York" edition of 

«e novels of Henry lames,' in twenty-four 
volumes: ’ . 

j. The “scene" then, out of which the; story 
, emerges of its own accord, and the preparation 
. tor the scerie form the ground-work of the 
‘ ^ ve l as Mr. James has finally elaborated it. 
k ; He ls. ln fact, at once the most dramatic of 
^ (Writers, taking the Word at its strict value, and 
> r . Jhost economical, hoWeVer little the two 

• JjPilhets may seem at first sight to suit the fine 
j. cloud of discriminations in which he moves, 

limits whicji he allows it. None 
! -;~® fca, bis operations are', in, fact,' rigidly 
j greeted at every point by the law of economy 
forbids, the smallest waste, of words on 
^ anything unrelated to the centrel Nothing Is on 
c SW ««W be; admitted wbfch does not 
to the business in hand, and the 
in Hand must demand rib more in the 
°f development rind 'adornment than it 

I nquires to mrike its point. Mr.' James 
confesses, with the suspicion of a 
.'that his'tehdency'Js riot In the direc- 
uidehteating his idea; yit, exhaustive 
' expjoi'atipns- as bis characters. show 
Ves, they rievfcr uttet an aihil?ss word, 

1 meaningless • glance. ■All ’ • 


ness from other countries whose resources and 
commerce greatly exceed those of the British 
economy. Lloyd's is an institution - or. rather, 
a loose set of institutional arrangements - 
which survived the economic circumstances in 
which it was born and the social structures 
which determined its conventions, without 
fundamentally adapting itself to the corporate, 
impersonal and formalized relationships which 
characterize the rest of the world of insurance. 
How has it managed ail this? Can it reasonably 
hope to continue to do so? 

Godfrey Hodgson’s book is an attempt to 
answer these questions. Its rather perfunctory 
historical sections are principally atmospheric 
preparation for the fuller-scale treatment of 
the crises and scandals that have wracked 
Lloyd’s over the past decade or so, and whose 
embarrassing consequences still provide juicy 
raw material for City journalists. To the out- 
sider Lloyd’s appears vulnerable for two sorts 
of reasons. On the one hand, the underwriters 
(and the “Names” whose private wealth is 
placed at their disposal) are logically driven to 
cover grotesquely large and apparently unpre- 
cedented or unpredictable risks - nuclear dis- 
asters, the loss of giant oil tankers, natural 
cataclysms, massive business skulduggery. On 
the other, Lloyd’s curious traditional arrange- 
ments critically depend on the rectitude of a 
small number of men who are entrusted with a 
large amount of other people's money and 
allowed an enormous discretion in their deal- 
ings. 

In fact, Hodgson establishes a perfectly good 
case for the argument that the former risk is not 
very serious: reinsurance, the sharing of under- 
writing, knowledge, caution and realistic rate- 
setting - all combine to protect the market 
against catastrophic loss, even if they can hard- 
ly guarantee a regular profit (indeed, profit is 
derived more regularly and certainly more 
abundantly from the uses to which premium 
incomes are put while insured risks are “run- 
ofF’). On the other hand, it is of the essence of 
his book that, after more than two centuries, 
Lloyd's has still not devised an effective means 
of preventing the sort .of collusion and disr 
honesty which have led to the manipulations of 
premium . income, risks and underwriting 
syndicates; to the siphoning of Investors' 
money into offshore funds and dubious invest- 
ments; and to the exercise of a genteel form of 
wholesale theft . More than this, the inability of 
Lloyd’s to control such goings-on through its 
vaunted “self-regulation" could destroy the 
essential confidence of both the American 
brokers who supply it with so much of its busi- 
ness and the "Names” who supply it with the 
means of underwriting risks. It is an impressive 
fact that, so far, neither nightmare has mater- 
ialized. American firms have bought their way 
into the market and “Names” continue to in- 
vest in syndicates and smart underwriters. 
Nevertheless, the prospect that the basis of 


Lloyd's success- its reputation for trustworthi- 
ness and gentlemanly codes - will be eroded (o 
the point of definitive enfecblement is a real 
and large one. And it dramatizes the peculiar 
status as well as the economic significance of 
the Lloyd’s insurance market. 

Unfortunately, neither recent history nor 
Hodgson's painstaking investigations give any 
very useful indication as to the likely outcome. 
As the past decade has shown, Lloyd's has 
obviously secreted extensive recuperative 
properties. Yet each successive scandal seems 
larger and more ingenious, while the local 
establishment surely undermines its own 
standing by declining to assume or exercise 
useful authority over erring members. It is far 
from obvious, then, that the market's good 
name will stay beyond reproach. Moreover, in 
spite of its extraordinarily detailed descriptions 
of the insurance market and its peccant com- 
plexities. this book offers only a very indeter- 
minate guidance. There is a sense, of course, in 
which that is an unfair judgment: this is an 
investigative journalist’s book, concerned to 
display actions and assess the relationships be- 
tween individuals, rather than explain the in- 
ner workings and likely future of socio-econo- 
mic institutions. Yet Hodgson clearly has pre- 
tensions beyond those of the ephemeral “in- 
sights" of Sunday journalism. And at this level, 
unfortunatley, his book is a disappointment. 
Quite apart from mildly irritating features of 
style and presentation (the elaborate metaphor 
by which Lloyd’s is described as a liner both 
transfixes the author and annoys the reader, 
and too much of the book is self-consciously 
aimed at an American readership), Lloyd's of 
London suffers from an unfortunate combina- 
tion of gee-whiz commentary and factual in- 
digestion. What should be a fascinating analy- 
sis becomes a confusing narrative. 

Historically, Lloyd's success has been built 
on the productive flexibility of informal institu- 
tions, on its unique combination of trust and 
skill, and on the effective balancing of private 
interests within a market-place where the ex- 


not turn aside for a moment to raise a laugh or 
excite sympathy; they are expected to work 
intelligently and unremittingly for their places 
in the story. Mr. James will meanwhile in re- 
turn work for them, and will see to it that fill! 
Justice is done tp their, beauty or their quaint- 
ness or their charm. . . .ft is very seldom, only 
at the rarest crises, that they are permitted to 
show in simple form the forces which agitate 
them; they may not crudely talk about such 
things; they are concerned almost entirely with 
their remote and indirect manifestations. 

But we are not likely to forget how much is 1 
implied by the light dimpling and quivering of 
the ever-moving surface. If they do not become 
mere disembodied faculties of thought and cri- 
ticism, there is another besetting danger which 
they do not, perhaps, so invariably escape. Cut 
off as they are from following any thread Which 
would lead then! beyond the covers of the 
book, bidden to revolve intently around the 
point prescribed , they ate no doubl exposed to 
the risk of unconsciously drifting away from 
life. There is, after all,- another relation, 
beybnd their relation to the story, which they 
have to maintain. They are’ in and of the story 
and the story is self-contained; but the whole 
complete orb has its general relation to' life; 
and It must be owned that we at tjmes seeiti to 


elusive membership had secured a privileged 
position. Equally, however, the essence of its 
modern dilemma is how to manage and disci- 
pline a set of institutional arrangements by the 
force of self-regulation and how to ensure that 
privilege and co-operation do not degenerate 
into exclusive power and grasping collusion. It 
is, alas, a dilemma familiar to students of 
modern British economic history. Monopolies, 
bureaucrats, trade unions, professional 
bodies, even (as in Lloyd's) competing 
businessmen reluctant to apply their own rules 
or exercise mutual control over anti-social be- 
haviour - all have a tendency to evolve into 
what have been called “distributional coali- 
tions", more interested in, because more liable 
to profit from, manipulating their power over 
the distribution of the national product than 
concentrating on enhancing its supply. 

Of course, Lloyd's never hns had a mono- 
poly of insurance. Rather, its problems derive 
from the scope for dishonest or immoral collu- 
sion within an ostensibly competitive market- 
place whose members benefit from their spe- 
cial standing. Unfortunately, the existence of a 
host of other underwriters (in the form of the 
insurance companies which handle so much 
business outside Lloyd's) and the fact that on 
the whole members of Lloyd's only cheat each 
other, do not mean that the rest of us can treat 
its travails as a private affair. For the failure of 
Lloyd’s to maintain its profitable position with- 
in the world of international finance would be a 
gratuitous subtraction from Britain’s shrinking 
store of profit- making assets. 'Whether or not 
this country can successfully accommodate its 
manufacturing sector to the age of electronics, 
information technology and control systems, it 
is obviously well-suited to the supply of ser- 
vices. Its residual comparative advantage may 
well lie in the production of sophisticated in- 
tangibles, And it would be disastrous if the 
institutional ossification which, in so many 
other areas of the nation's life . has transmuted 
competitive efficiency into slothful extortion 
were to knock away even that prop. 
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New From Chicago 

; ■ Political Philosophy 

The Sexual Politics of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

. jOEL SCHWARTZ ’ . . 


the role of human sexuality in moral and political life, but ambiguity In his expressed 
views has led to his being depicted as both a supporter and detractor of feminist theory. 
Joel Schwartz's study Is the first comprehensive treatment of Rousseau's understanding of 
women, sexuality, and the family, ana of their political importance. 

£14.25 Hardback 2QQpp 0-226-74223-7 

Literary Criticism 

Chicago and the American Literary Imagination, 

. 1880—1 920 

CARLS. SMITH 

Chicago's phenomenal growth at the turn of the century embodied for artists and writers 
tire sudden and even violent transition to the 'modem period'. Writers like Theodore 
Dreiser and Upton Sinclair struggled to find words and images that captured the 
experience of tne new Industrial city. Carl Smith combines literary analysis with social 
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and intellectual history in this absorbing study of the period. 

£22.10 Hardback 256pp 0-226-76371 -4; Paperback £1 1 .90 0-226-76372-2 

. ; Architecture ' 

The Robie House of Frank Lloyd Wright 

. JOSEPH CONNORS 

The Robie House In Chicago Is one of the world's most famous houses. Built in 1909- 
1910, It is a masterpiece from the end of Frank Lloyd Wright's early period and a classic 
example of what he called the Prairie House. Connor's book describes the house in detail 
and also trie; to discover how the design took shape In the mind of (he architect. It uses 
Wright's own writings, rare working drawings from -the period and previously 
unpublished photographs of the house under construction. ... 

£21 .25 Hardback ?6pp with 47 halftones 0-226-1 1 541 r O‘ Paperback £7.60 0-226-1 1 542-9 

■ ■•■■■ ■ Political Science .. V 

• The Dynamics of Nuclear Proliferation 

STEPHEN M. MEYER- r ; 

Stephen M. Meyer steps back from the emotions and rhetoric surrounding the nuclear 
arms debates to provide a systematic examination of the underlying determinants of 
nuclear weapons proliferation. Meyer looks at cufrerit theories pf nuclear proliferation 
and asks; must a nation that acquires the technical capability- to manufacture nuclear 
weapons eventually do so? Or, is It political, military, social and economic considera- 
tions that determine whether a nation will 'go nuclear'? • 

. ; , - £J 7.00 Hardback 232pp 0-226-521 4ff-6 
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Blair Worden 

THOMAS HOBBES 
DeCive 

Edited by Howard Warrender 
Volume 1, Latin version. 336pp. 

Volume 2. English version. 299pp. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35 each. 

01 9 N24385 5 and 0 19 824623 4 

In 1637. Thomas Hobbes, aged forty-nine, re- 
turned to England from a Continental tour, his 
mind in ferment. He had talked with Galileo in 
Italy and with the Mersenne circle in Paris. A 
“grand design" had formed in his hend. He 
would write a trilogy, in Latin: De Corpore, De 
Homine and De Cive. The scope of the work 
would include: logic; mathematics, physics and 
optics; physiology, psychology and ethics; and, 
last, man's behaviour in society and in politics. 

Later, writing of De Cive, he explained how 
events in England after his return had altered 
his plans; 

my country, some few years before the civil wars, did 
rage, was boiling hot with questions concerning the 
rights or dominion and the obedience due from sub- 
jects. the true forerunners of an approaching wnr, 
and [this] was the cause which (nil those other mut- 
ters deferred) ripened, and plucked from me this 
third part. Therefore it happens that whnt whs lust in 
order, is yet come forth first in time. 

He recalled too how in the Short Parliament* in 
the spring 1640, “many points of the regal 
power, which were necessary for the peace of 
the kingdom, and the safety of his Majesty's 
person, were disputed and denied". And he 
remembered how, having failed to win a seat in 
that assembly, lie had responded to its debates 


by writing a manuscript treatise, later pub- 
lished as The Elements of Law , “wherein he did 
set forth and demonstrate, that the said power 
and rights were inseparably annexed to the 
sovereignty". The circulation of the treatise, 
he wrote, “occasioned much talk of the author; 
and had not his Majesty dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, it had brought him into danger of his 
life”. 

Soon after the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment in November. Hobbes, “the first of all 
that fled", withdrew to France, where lie wns 
to live for a decade. By November 1641. the 
manuscript of De Cive was complete. It was 
published in 1642. A second edition followed 
in 1647. and an English translation appeared in 
1651. Although a much more ambitious and 
reflective work than The Elements of Law, it 
loo whs profoundly marked by the political 
circumstances in which it was written. It aims 
some sharp. Clarendonian blows at the parlia- 
mentary leaders; it grasps that Charles l’s con- 
cessions of 1641 ore fatally undermining his 
sovereignty: and it recognizes the political dan- 
gers of the religious controversy of the time. 

Oil the Continent De Cive was to exercise a 
much greater influence than Leviathan, the 
work of 1651, written in English, with which 
Hobbes has come to be principally associated 
in English minds. The relative failure of 
Leviathan abroad raises the question whether 
its pre-eminence in England owes less to the 
substance of its argument than to the untrans- 
latable glories of its prose. Eloquence, as 
Hobbes himself liked to observe, is not 
necessarily the friend of truth, Even in the 
English-speaking world there have been scho- 
lars ready to place De Cive above Leviathan. 
Howard Warrender’s only modern predeces- 
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CHARLES TRINKAUS 

The^pepl 'Renaissance V\uni«n\?m ... • • . 
47$fip. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan ’ ■ 

Press. $28,50. 

0472100319* 

E.B.FRYDE 

Humanism and Renaissance Historiography 
244pp. Hambledon Press. £20, . 

0907628249 
MARK HULLIUNG 
Citizen Mochiavclli 

290pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£21. .* ... 
0691 07661 R ... . 

It is now some fifty years since Charles 
T’rinkaus began to study Renaissance human- 
jsm.and his first book oh the subject, with the ■ 
charming title of Adversity's Noblemen, goes 
back to 1940, Although overshadowed by the 
giants in the field, notably Paul Kristeller, 
Eugenio Garin and Hans Baron, Trinkaus has 
always had something quietly distinctive to 
say, as the new collection of eighteen essays 
reminds us. The essays, which whre written 
over a period, of thirty years, are reprinted . 
without revision, but one. “Humanism and 
Sconce", appears in English for the first time. 
They overlap with the author’s major work, In 
Our Image, and Likeness (1970); like that book 
• thcy'atc' espe^ally, concerned vrith Petrarch, 
i Salutati and VHila^ a^hdUgh there are pieces V 
V on More and Luther and two!‘on a minor figure 
whoni Trinkaus has discovered, a professoral , 
the Unlversity of Florence in the fifteenth' 
•century, Bartolommeo della Fonte, : 

. | On a first reading; Trinkaus is rarely im- 
pressive. He is thoughtful but. pedestrian. He is / 
. somewhat prolix, often'inconeluslvc and occa- 
sion ally woolly. One ihisses the limpidity and \ 
also; the brevity, of- his mentor, Kristeller.’ 
However, thefcp are compensations. The essays , 

> improve on. rereading. Trinkaus gently criti- 
cizes and unobtrusively distances himself. from 
his colleagues .in the field, suggesting that 
Baron overdramatlzes- the contrast between 
. Renaissance and Middle Ages* and that 
Kristeller ’.overemphasizes the “professional 
nature of humanism" at the expense of its phi- 
losophy of man. 

He is most original In his stress on two fea- 
tures of humanism. In the first place, its links 
with late medieval philosophy, especially 


nominalism; Trinkaus describes both the 
humanist and Ockhamist movements as mani- 
festations of. or responses to, the “spiritual 
crisis" of the fourteenth century. In the second 
piece, he emphasizes the relationship between 
humanism and the Reformation, going so far 
as to write of the “amazing closeness of 
Petrarch’s religiosity to Luther's”. It is good to 
have these essays collected. Two pieces, both 
written for encyclopaedias and doubtless more 
consulted than read, should appeal in their new 
format to a particularly wide audience: 
“Humanism and Renaissance Art” and "The 
Renaissance Idea of the Dignity of Man". 

E. B. Fryde is belter known as an economic 
than as an intellectual historian, but his collec- 
tion of essays (three reprinted, four published 
for the first time) is evidence of- his long- 
standing concern with humanism: .a humanism 
closer to that of Baron than to that of Trinkaus, 
despite the brief and somewhat ungenerous 
references to Baron in the notes.- It is Baron's 
hero, Leonardo Bruni, who dominates the four 
essays' on humanist • historiography (the re- 
maining three deal with Lorenzo de’Medici). 
Fryde is at his best when working on details, 

■ reconstituting Lorenzo's library or describing 
the relationship of the humanists to their 
classical models and sources; Bruni's use of' 
Plutarch, Guarino’s adaptation of Lucian, Val- 
la's translation of Thucydides, and so on. On 
the larger question of the significance of the 

. humanists in.lhe history of historical writing he 

■ offers little more than a summary 'of thp con- 
ventional wisdonL .or more exactly; -of what ‘ 

, Used to be the c'onvehtibndlwisdom, since. he 
assumes that "the quality of historiography" ; 
has -steadily improved as history lias become 
piore “scientific”. No reference is made to 
studies of. humanist historical writing which 1 
. challenge that assumption (the work of Nahcy ; 
Stntever, for example, or of Louis Green). 

. .Mark Hulliung also takes up a theme of 

■ Baron’s in his study of Machiavelli and the, 
tradition of. classical republicanisrii, although 
he criticizes Baron for ignoring the intellectual 
distance between Machiavelli and Bruni. 

■ . Hulliung sees Machiavelli as a humanist, but 

one;of a peculiar kind: “the first and one of the 
greatest subversives of the humanist tradi- 
tion".' His Machiavelli admired republican 
Rome and steeped himself in Livy and Cicero 
but he also “inverted" their stoic ideals and 
presented the Roman republic as a model of 
successful empire-building based on force and 




sor, S.P. Lampreeht, who edited Dc Cive in • 
1949. maintained that Leviathan, "composed 
in the heat of bitter controversy”, “lacks the 
reasoned integrity and scholarly poise and phi- 
losophical objectivity" of the earlier work. For 
his part Warrender finds De Cive “quieter mid 
more systematic" than Leviathan. Although 
Hobbes's “theory of authorisation" is not de- 
veloped in the earlier work, “the rationalistic 
or moral theory that supports it" is "better 
stated in De Cive and in half the space.” 
Thanks to Warrender's edition, scholars will 
now be able to put such claims properly to the 
test, and to place De Cive more confidently 
in the development of Hobbes's thought. 
Lamprecht's edition (which was not ambitious) 
is out of print. So is Molesworth's edition of 
Hobbes's works, which Warrender’s enter- 
prise will replace as the standard text; this edi- 
tion of De Cive being Volumes Two and Three 
(although the first to appeur) of n new edition of 
Die Philosophical Works of Thomas Hobbes. 
No previous editor has explained the textual 
problems concerning Dc Cive. Warrender, in a 
heroic feat of editorial care and patience, 
traces the evolution of the text, from the Chnts- 
worth manuscript of 1641, through the Latin 
editions of 1642 and 1647, to the English edi- 
tion of 1651. The variations are indicated by a 
system of cross-references which, once one has 
learned how to use it, is as dear as it is com- 
mendably unobtrusive. The result is a triumph 
of printing as well as of editing. Perhaps the 
date of the preface, 1979, indicates the scale 
and complexity of a publishing enterprise 
whose value is enlarged by some useful appen- 
dixes and, still further, by a comprehensive 
subject-index of the kind which students of 
Hobbes have always wanted. 


fraud. He did not try to reconcile his Roman 
ideal with Christianity. On the contrary, he 
wanted "to overthrow Christianity". 

Us lack of respect for both Machiavelli and 
his commentators is at once the strength and 
the weakness of this provocative essay, which 
is lucid, elegant, crisp and dogmatic. Hulliung 
complains that interpreters of Machiavelli, 
Rousseau and Nietzsche have deprived these 
thinkers “of all that made them great and 
dangerous". He throws off the burden of the 
huge secondary literature on Machiavelli, con- 
fining discussion of his predecessors to a final 
chapter and to the notes, and he takes a cool, 
fresh look at the texts. He sees The Prince not 
as an aberration but as a typical work of 
Machiavelli’s, who was in fact ‘'much more 
Machiavellian as a republican than as n mon- 
archical author”, and did not stop theorizing 
even when he was writing Mandragola, which 
deals, like the rest of his work , with “dissimula- 
tion, stratagem and the relationship of menus 
to ends". Like his hero, the author obviously 
enjoys subverting and indeed inverting intel- 
lectual traditions. However, even Machiavelli 
is not quite Machiavellian enough for 
Hulliung, who berates him for "his unwilling- 
ness to face up to the full implications of his 
thought", as well as for lack of self-criticism 
and for "unhistorical” thinking. On occasion 
he dismisses Machiavelli as a mere "dupe" of 
the myth of republican Rome, though else- 
where he presents him as its creator. . 

i ;C/(/z<?n MflC/ifflve/// is,!as. the Author acknow- 
ledges, in the intellectual debt of Felix Gilbert 
as well as of Baron; Indeed, it might be de- 
scribed as generalizing some of Gilbert’s in- 
sights j going beyond them, but also coarsening 
them in the process, for in one important re- 
spect the -pupil does nOt, follow the master, 

. Although he claims to bef putting Machiavelli 
bac|(' into ..“context” Hulliung has curiously 
li ttle to say about the .political language of the - ' 
time and its conventions; MachiaveUi’s re- 
marks on Christianity, for example, are dis- 
cussed in Isolation from those of his contem- 
poraries. Hulliung does discuss Guicciardini at 
some points but he prefers to make compari- 
sons with moderns such as Marx, .Nietzsche 
and Georges Sorel, comparisons which indeed 
illuminate aspects of Machiavelli's thought but 
at the price of throwing the rest into shadow. 
He often misses nuances. Indeed, he actively 
dislikes, nuances. However, he is not super- 
ficial. He hqs.written a deeply disturbing book. 

i j;' J.,* ; j ^ : : '■ ■ i ; •, 


Warrender’s editorial apparatus ’ 

his the most convenient edition toX* 
for all purposes an essential one i 

littleinent of his achievement to'smS 
the variations between the texts of Xi I 
while they seem at times “considerabfev 
and nmy seem equally significant to ^ 
full-time Hobbists, are unlikely to M{[1 
major consequence to the rest of m u* 
basic point of interpretation is at sialic i 
Warreiuler docs not remark upon it. Atlca • 
far as the English version is 
Molesworth’s text w»i remain a reliable*, 
sufficient guide for all but the mostspedife 
expeditions into Hohbes scholarship; anifa ' 
libraries which do not have MolesworlMi, 
nble to afford Warrender. 

When so much devotion has beengiventa^ 
rarefied a task, it is ungrateful towhb 
more, if the wish persists, it is bnau 
Warrender’s work has placed himinaao 
rivalled position to provide not merefyb 
tools for n reassessment of De Cive bm 6 
reassessment itself. There is no syslar 
account of the method or the conleal off • 
Cive. or of its relationship to Hobbes's n! \ 
works. There are, however, signposts tow | 
of the points which appear in De Chrc 
which, although dropped from or playtddi ’■ 
in Leviathan, help to illuminate it. F«ok;. 
Warrender emphasizes the demonstration 
Dc Cive that “the law of nature is a divioebr 
and the discussion of “the Kingdom of(M ; 
nature" (although not the greater weight 
in De Cive to Hobbes's belief that ewe • 
wealths exist not merely for the “ssfajV . 
their subjects but for their "delight"). J 

Comparisons are assisted by a systras • . 
cross-references which lead the reader b ’’ 
passages in De Cive to corresponding^' 
not only in Leviathan but in The flaw®' ’• 
Law. The system is very useful, andtbtpd ... 
lems which arise from it are not of WanofcV 
making. When is tm echo strong enoujli# 
worth recording? There can be no objtf;- 
measurement in such matters; and 
sensibly anxious to give neither too muf p 
references nor too few, has to take a ser- 1 • 
decisions on the borderline which wb 1 
please everyone. A second difficulty!* 1 * • 
pornry one which will be resolved , r 
render’s Leviathan appears. HccrOw-n^' , 
the numbers not of pages but olpaiap 1 !^ ; 
practice in which he hopes other 
lars will now be persunded to follow 
Leviathan , uncharacteristically, H<#* 
not number his paragraphs, so 
numbered them for him. Thus WarftiP" 
Cive cross-refers to pnragrnph-nun* B ' 
Leviathan which are not yet on d epf 1 
hope Ihnt meanwhile we might, 
blc addition, culculate the poragrapb'jJ 
ourselves is dashed by the renHzariop ti^^ 
render apparently intends to depart W* 
paragraphing of previous editions of 

Such problems turn editing ‘ n,0 * fl B j 5 
once test; umi there are moments wwa, 
stnndably, Warrender seems 
nenth the weight of his endeavour, nt R 
ductions to the two volumes do B? 
make their points in the obvious oflWWJ 


brief account of Hobbes’s reladonswf 
political thought of the time, Joiw j 
D urham Is confused with John "JJ 
Richmond. More perplexing are l 
chronology , one of which is used 
contention that the publication « 
English took advantage of • jffl 

taxation of the censorship"* 
important, concerns the 
whether Hobbes wrote (or- supe ^ 
translation himself. 

that Hobbes was closely joyohre ,, ^*j|a 
lem is the ^dedicatory -epistle 
“C.C” claims responsibility,;^^ 
lation. An obvious candidate 
is Sir Charles Cavendish. 
candidacy with scepticism, 
too "busy” and "preppcuRicd ; ,^S| 
much. time for translation i.BU . . 
“preoccupation” which 
came well after the translation 

Such blemishes are foriurta^iV^o^w 
the principal ambitipnsor-^ - 
tion. He has restored a ne Sl®_ L^ fcJ 
to the map; and the ente^ft 
launched will place 
- .^Itogother 
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GEORGES DUHAMEL 

LcLIvredcl’amertume; Journal 1925-1956 

Edited by Bernard Duhamel 

475pp. Paris: Mercure de France. 140fr. 

2 7*152 01753 

Andrd Gide called him ‘Texcellent Duhamel”, 
and one can understand why Georges 
Duhamel disliked this (who accepts being cal- 
led "worthy”?) But Gide was right: Duhamel 
was a hard-working, conscientious and de- 
voted literary man, who saw his r6le in national 
terms and deserved to be termed ‘Texcellent”. 
It is ironic that he should have shrunk from the 
suggestion that he might receive some minis- 
terial post in a de Gaulle government, since he 
always saw himself as a “reprdsentant de la 
France”, someone whose task it was to main- 
tain the place and reputation of French litera- 
ture throughout the world. He travelled exten- 
sively outside France, and was a key figure in 
such organizations as the Alliance Frangaise, 
the PEN-Club, the Soci6t6 des Gens de Lettres 
and the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. Within 
France, his door was always open to receive 
potential disciples and he himself always pres- 
ent at those- manifestations of French culture 
associated with the Acaddmie Francaise, the 
Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
and the patronage of innumerable literary 
prizes and subsidies. 

It is remarkable that Duhamel also found 
time to write so many long novels and so much 
journalism. As a former Secrdtaire Perpdtuel 
of the Acaddmie he went to see Gide to suggest 
that the latter should become an "immortel”. 
This was not because he looked forward to 
meeting Gide once a week beneath the 
coupole, nor because he had any sympathy for 
Gide’s moral posing, but he felt that the Aca- 
ddmie should be a show-piece of French cul- 
ture and that Gide therefore had to be in- 
cluded. It wns his duty to put the proposal 
before him and Duhamel never shrank from 


his duly. He approached Gide in the snnie way 
as he had already obtained the election of such 
figures as Claudel, Romains. Henri, Mondor, 
Andrd Siegfried, Louis de Broglie and Val- 
Idry-Radot. But he was not displeased when 
Gide refused. 

In his privileged position Duhamel saw n 
great deal of what was going on and he kept a 
journal in which he noted down -or his actress 
wife, Blanche, wrote down, frequently at his 
dictation - his impressions of the many people 
he met. As he said in 1936, one ought essen- 
tially to keep two such books, one recording 
bitterness, disappointment and disillusion, the 
other pleasure, contentment, and confidence. 
It is the first of these journals that has now been 
published nearly twenty years after his death 
by his son, Bernard; the second wns never 
written. 

Much of this book is tnken up with 
Duhumel’s descriptions of the vanity, jealousy, 
ambition and hypocrisy which his colleagues 
and acquaintances sought to conceal from the 
rest of the world. As a medical man (he was 
also a member of the Acaddmie dc Mddecinc) 
Duhamel considered himself a shrewd obser- 
ver, but it was undoubtedly as an influential 
member of many inner groups that lie was able 
to see men as they really were. Thus, after his 
interview with Gide he wns at first impressed 
by the latter’s firmness: Gide had explained 
that he might have been tempted to succeed 
Valdry in the Acaddmie but that that would be 
too late. He amused Duhamel by suggesting 
that Andrd Suar&s might be chosen, since 
Suards had called Gide “le pasteur de 
Sodome”. It was some time before Duhamel 
realized that ‘Tillustre vieux singe", as he calls 
Gide, was at that moment engaged in large- 
scale manoeuvres whereby he would be given 
the Nobel Prize for literature and feared that 
election to the Acaddmie would compromise 
his chances of the greater, world prize. 

Duhamel shows us a whole parade of famous 
Frenchmen behaving badly. Valdry had no 
sooner been elected to the Acaddmie before he 


wanted to be their representative on the Con- 
seil Supdricur de I'inslruction Publique, in 
order to be called "Monsieur le Professctir"; 
then he hunkered after the Prix Barthou nml 
spoke wistfully of how he almost won the 
Nobel Prize in 1936. Valdry, comments 
Duhamel. is one of the must intelligent men in 
the world: but. “A quoi sert I'intelligeiicc?" 
Roger Martin du G.ird is careful to give the 
impression that he still has amorous adven- 
tures; Paul Lcautaud tells all the newspapers 
that he will not sloop to accept a prize from the 
Acaddmie although he has just secretly 
accepted a sizeable sum of money from them; 
General de Gaulle never smiles and never 
laughs, which, Duhamel thinks, is inhuman; 
Marshal Pdtain comments, when Duhamel is 
elected to the Acudemie, “encore un Bolshe- 
vik"; Romain Rollnnd, on the other hand, is 
depicted as going to extraordinary lengths to 
win a place in the Soviet Pantheon and to have 
his name listed in text-books about commun- 
ism; Claudel (in 1936) is furious with the Aca- 
ddmie because, earlier, they had preferred a 
very minor writer, Farrdre, to him, and speaks 
as if he will never consent to be n candidate 
until Farr&rc is expelled; Paul Reynaud dis- 
appoints (in 1938 Duhamel comments, “ce 
n’est pas encore ce bonhomme-lh qui snuvero 
la France"); and the Duke of Windsor, 
observed at a restaurant “avee sa pemicieuse 
petite femme", is described as looking like “un 
gargon de enfd”. 

The Occupation and Liberation provide 
Duhamel with more excellent opportunities. 
Thus Brasiilach at his trial states that Duhamel 
used to frequent the German Institute and his 
lawyer, Isorni, publishes the remark although 
knowing it to be untrue. Jacques Bernard, the 
Director of the Mercure de France during the 
Occupation, empties the desk of one of his 
colleagues and hands everything over to the 
Gestapo, with the words “Je ne veux pas d'his- 
toires”. Pierre Benoit, who had served six 
months in prison for collaboration, complains 
that Montherlant has got off scot-free and says 
how much belter he would feel if Montherlant 
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had been given even a one-month sentence. 
Andre Tlierive (and Li5autnu(l) spread the 
rumour that Duliainci denounced former col- 
laborators at the Liberation. 

But the central episode of the Journal con- 
cerns a quarrel between Duhamel and Jules 
Romains.' Perhaps it is not surprising that they 
should have quarrelled because they were 
almost exact contemporaries and followed 
similar paths in literature, producing novels, 
plays and rumans-f leaves. At all events, at the 
PEN Congress at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
Duhamel accuses Jules Romains of pushing 
himself to the fore, of intriguing in order to be 
favourably placed at banquets, to be served 
with special wines, to give keynote speeches, 
and to be elected as the organization’s Interna- 
tional President. More seriously, he suggests 
that Romnins’s egoism and vanity are such that 
he is prepared to sacrifice important points of 
principle, nnd accept for the PEN to meet in 
Mussolini's Rome at a time when patriotic, 
anti-Fascist writers were seeking to show a cer- 
tain coldness towards Italy. Komains’s widow 
who, ns Lise Dreyfus, wns present in the 
Argentine during this Congress, contributes a 
refutation of Duhamel’s allegations to the 
volume. 

It would be idle tu pretend that one does not 
derive pleasure from Duhnincl’s maliciousness 
here nnd may be tempted to tlunk, as Romains 
suggested to Gide. that Duhamel wns both 
careful and gifted nt arranging his life. But two 
things strike one, reading this journal. One is 
that writers are belter known through their 
writings, rather than through the Academies 
they belong to or the collogues they take part 
in; the other is how many writers appear here 
who are now forgotten. Jules Remains, in whut 
may have been a typical fit of malice, wrote to 
Duhamel, some time around 19 ly, when 
Duhamel had become u successful author, with 
many renders. “Rappe|le-toi que tu partngcscc 
privilege avec Pierre de Couvelain." Duhamel 
comments that he knows nothing of Pierre de 
Couvelain, an ignorance that must be shared 
by many. 
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Some years ago Ved Mehta and I were 
almost neighbours in New York. 1 was staying 
in an apartment on East 57th Street, and he in 
Picasso Apartments (if I remember right) on 
58th or 59th. What brought us together was on 
assignment he had to write about me for the 
New Yorker. We met often, either at my apart- 
ment or in his. He gathered material for his 
piece unobtrusively. Never wns it at anytime an 
interview for a journalistic feature, the sort of 
thing that plagues me all the time. He would 
telephone me or drop in for a chat or we would 
walk down the 2nd or 3rd Avenue, talking, 
commenting or joking. Sometimes he would 
pause and ask, “What are you chewing?" "Be- 
tel-nut. ’* “Is that a habit? How do you carry it 
around -may I see it?" I'd hand over to him the 
little tin tube containing the betel-nut pieces. 

He would turn it round between his fingers, 
enquire about its colour - and later describe it 
accurately and relevantly in his writing. Some- 
times he would call me from his desk at the 
New Yorker office to gel clarification of some 
point. He would ask, “Is your brother's name 
spelt with one T or two?" or a similar ques- 
tion; ultimately he produced a 10,000 word 
composition in galleys for my scrutiny. When I 
returned the proofs with corrections, he'd tele- 
phone from time to time to check the spelling 
of a name or a date or point Out some incon- 
sistency or self-contradiction in a statement or 
description. 

It was impossible to think that you were in 
the company of one who was sightless. He did 
nptlike anyone to mention it. He never carried 
’ / . He did not tike to-be helped or 

r gulded.He crossed the New York streets effort- : , 
lessly; waited on the pavement and sensed 
perfectly the "Don’t walk" sign changing to 
•‘Walk". He could reach his floor correctly, 
whether it was the 18th or the 1 1th, in an eleva- 
tor, without anyone’s assistance; When I visited - 
his room he would offer me perfectly browned 
toast and coffee On a tray, leaving me in the 
study with a caution not to follow him into the 
kitchen. His hands knew where every switch, 
handle and gadget was - every article was per- 
fectly positioned and his hands could pick up 
Anything he required without fumbling. His life 
. 'was perfectly organized he‘ got through the 
- -ihorning papers; read books and reviewed 
' them, performed editorial Work at. the New 
Yorker desk, sat through films, or plays in a 
' theatre, and enjoyed the shows; one fell impel- 
led to ask questions, explanations, but I real- 
ized that he’d prefer not to be questioned, and 
1 respected his reserve, and accepted him as he 
was... -•/ 

The Ledge Between the Streams, however, 
provides all the answers one might have 
sought. Spanning a period of nine years, 1940- 
49, 'up to his fifteenth year, this is a family saga - 
. fifed with multitudinous voices and footfalls 
- for Ved. Ved lost his vision before he was five 
. .affejr aq;attack Of meningitis.- Four sisters and 
J 1 tvvo Brothers at home with daddyjl and Mama- 
ji,'apd numerous cousins and relations coming 
and going, his hours were filled with interesting 
. talks, plays and activities ..When Ved describes 
his domestic existence , every one of his sisters 
. and brothers and cousins emerges in clear-cut 
outlines, and Vnj never miss or. mix lip the 
identity of anyone. You cannot mistake Umi 
• forUshd or Nimirii for Pbni, or miss the barb in 
someone else’s characteristic observations. In 
: addition to the -immediate members .of the 
. fajnily* cousins, nephews, uncles, aunts, 
.. grandparents, and grand uncles apd hunts ga- 
lore, walk in and out of the pages, and Ved 
enjoys this profusion of kinsmen, and lives 
intensely in a wealth of human association. I 
. have used the word *‘saga" deliberately, as this 
book reminds one of The Forsyte Saga with its 
jostling family members^ If Ved had decided to 
use this: material for a novel, he’d have pro- 
duced a novel of grand stature. His style pos- 
sesses tfiif ^pyinffing. beguiling cha^m of a 


good novel. 1 am stressing this point for the 
reason that reading the book has brought home 
to me my earlier mistake in thinking that Ved 
Mehta was a good writer in many aspects but 
perhaps lacked imaginative or creative quality. 
Now 1 want to proclaim this autobiography as 
nothing less than a literary masterpiece. 

Ved Mehta's early life in Lahore is the part 
of the book that I found most enjoyable. Their 
home in Mehta Gulli, a cul-de-sac in Lahore 
where an earlier generation of Mehtas had 
joined to build their houses with contiguous 
walls and terraces so that the entire clan could 
live closely-knit. Bhabiji, Ved’s paternal 
grandmother, marched every morning and 
evening with all the children, sometimes 
twelve of them, up to the statue of Queen 
Victoria at the end of the road. She termed 
Queen Victoria “Top Queen ", and admired 
her: “'The reign of the Top Queen was the best 
of all reigns’, Bhabiji used to say to us. ‘In her 
reign, people could walk the streets wearing a 
Lot of gold and no one would bother them. Such 
was the presence of authority of Queen 
Victoria.’" She spent some time talking to the 
sentry guarding the statue; who would, as Ved 
Mehta remembers, question “Are all these 
your children?" and she would reply deliber- 
ately vaguely, “These are God's bounty", in 
order to avert the Evil Eye which might be cast 
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Christian Rahlfs's "Kdiiigln Thule" was offered 
for sale at C h ristle‘s on June 26 in their sale of 
Impressionist and Modern Watercolours and 
Drawings- 

on the children if the man should exclaim, 
“What a lot of grandchildren!” We have en- 
chanting glimpses of the grandmother in the 
midst of a vast number of sons and daughters- 
in-law, She was the one who induced and 
. helped her sons to build their homes in Mehta 
Gulli, stipulating that they build a small room 
for her since she wanted to be independent, 
leaving her sons lo live their own lives. Once 
when asked why she preferred children's com- 
pany, Ved remembers her explaining, "My 
• sons now belong to their wives. Mothers-in-law 
should be seen hot heard. .. 

Mehta Gulli swarmed with playmates, most- 
ly cousins, and Ved Mehta was lost in their 
company, playing, flying kites (or rather assist- 
ing his cousins to fly theirs as they bluntly 
; remarked at. times 1 . "You. 1 , can’t. see, boy can 
you fly a kite? You may. hold title string and roll 
the loose thread .into a bati”). This phase of 
charmed life; ended when , his father came in 
; one day and announced that he was transferred 
r’ to Rawalpindi. AtiRawalpindj they lived in a 
bungalow with a compound and servant’s qiiar- 
j- ters, where. Ved spent much of his time in the 
company of servants, listening to their lnno- 
•i dent philosophies and problems and stories, 

! while his sisters were away kt schbol. When he 
: moved around inside the house, he stumbled, 
bumped Into things and knocked down furhi- 
•• tine, which often .'annoyed his bother, who 
would ask him to. slay put and not disarrange 
things and get in everybody’s way. But Ved 
was active arid moved about as he pleased - 
cultivating, developing what he terms “Facial 
Vision" - 

an ability that the blind develop to sense objects and 
terrain by the feel ofthe air and by differences in 
sound. The air at the edge of a roor feels lighter than 
the air near a table, and sounds echo differently in 
different rooms, depending on the size of the room. 




the number of Us open and shut windows, and on. 
Those who lose their sight in childhood develop this 
ability naturally and fearlessly, nnd therefore lo a 
higher degree thnn those who lose their sight in later 
life. So, without knowing it. during the kite chases l 
was learning how to gel around - by sensing the 
currents of air and by listening to the putter of led on 
a roof, to the scrapes of shoes along a wall, to the 
rattle of a drainpipe as boys clambered down it. 

He learnt music, and bicycle riding, and 
lived in a world of his own. His father was a 
busy doctor in the Public Health Service, often 
away on official tours; or when in town, busy at 
his desk clearing files, or relaxing in his club. 
When he came home he spent his time with his 
children, especially with Ved, whom he 
wanted to live normally without a feeling of 
missing anything in life. I'd call him (Daddyji) 
a heroic man, who wus unsentimental and 
practical, and provided every opportunity for 
Ved to develop as a normal individual without 
being weighed down by despair or self-pity. In 
a letter to the Director of the Arkansas School 
for the Blind, Dr MehtR explains: 

Since his blindness over eleven yenrs ago, 1 have left 
no stone unturned to give him as best an education as 
possible in India but as you know the facilities in my 
country are very limited indeed. . . . Both my son 
nnd I are grateful to you for the hopes given therein 
to admit him into your institute. . , . Ved regularly 
received Reader's Digest every month and reads the 
same and he can read, understand and talk in the 
English language fairly fluently. He was presented 
with a small radio set a few years ago which has 
helped him a great deal to increase his knowledge of 
English as well as of the world. He has also a very 
good ear for music and If given proper facilities to 
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For twenty-six years, from 1931 to 1957, 
Gawain Bell served in the Sudan and the Mid- 
dle East, and these are his memoirs for this 
period. The writing of memoirs by those who 
have lived in distant -places is a task, or an 
indulgence, which many attempt and few 
achieve with satisfaction or success. It is beset 
with pitfalls and problems, not least of which is 
whether to write far those who have shared the 
same sort of life or for a much wider public 
which lives and thinks domestically in the pre- 
sent. Sir Gawain, who was a good horseman 
and an excellent shot, manages to shoot and 
ride himself out of these difficulties with the 
same seemingly effortless case with which he 
surmounted the ups and downs of his cnrecr. 
One says “seemingly" because it is clear that, 
in spite of his Dragon School, Wykehamist nnd 
Oxford training in calculated understatement, 
he worked extremely hard at learning, Impro- 
ving and exercising the Arabic which was 
perhaps the linchpin both of his advancement 
and his own content, 

Another reason why this is such a readable 
book is that it is based less on memories, fil- 
tered and cleansed by hindsight and time, than 
, on the many hundreds of letters which the 
author wrote to his patents and brt the diaries 
which he kept after the Second World War. He 
also has a clear and unfussy style of prose, and 
the ability, rare in those inclined to reminisce, 
to pick out from his variegated experience the 
kind of incidents and occasions which will inter- 
est or entertain or move the general reader. 
His account of how, when he finally arrived at 
'his first destination In the middle of nowhere in 
the Sudan, he was carried in the dark across a 
raging torrent on a bedstead, is splendidly 
evocative. Appealing too' are his stories of his 
African grey parrot who often came to the 
rescue, when people or events became awk- 
ward, with well-judged expletives in Arabic or 
on one notable occasion with “Bugger off" in 
English. He also has a good anecdote about the 
sensitive camel-men who collected the sanitary 
buckets in pre-war Khartoum and left sprigs of 
bougainvillaea in the buckets to sweeten the 
operation after Bell first brought his English 
.bride t ?j th6S^an )1( . r . 


develop the Mime he should do extremely^ 

He is a fairly tall boy for his age beinoS 1 ‘ 

height with straight nose, straight hair S [ ' 
complexion like that of an Italian or a SiZA ■ 
fuel lie may be called n handsome youth of 
Aryan type ns we all are from the uonhiv 
country. ** 

The post-war developments in India safe ' 
struggle for Independence caused upfcjrj 
all round; the creation of Pakistan 
the Mehta family from their house in Life 
(where Dr Mehta lutd been posted again ^ ' 
Rawalpindi); they had to abandon ibetr c: ’ 
home, and escaped at the last minute, sfc 
Lahore was being torn by communal riota ' 
Ultimately the Mehta family were reseukdc 
Delhi. Dr Mehta being promoted Peps 
Director General of Public Health. VedMtij 
after a lot of trial at various institutions 12 
convinced that he should go to Ameriafotfc 
fulfilment of his scholarly aspirations. Htfc 
self typed out applications to every conceal 
institution. (By now he had learnt and pt 
Used touch typing and had become quin 
adept.) Finally Dr Wooley, Director di 
Arkansas School for the Blind, itspoti 
sympathetically, and Ved's career took ay 
turn. ' : 

At first sight I rather quailed at the m I- 
appearance of this volume, but once l&br: ■ ; 
on it I forgot its bulk. I may say 1-tan 
perused any other 500-odd pages wilhps - 
pleasure. Daddyji Mamajl in Picador pi? { 
back is a valuable introduction to Thth i 
Between the Streams, providing a fatteS : 
account of Ved's earlier life. 1 


In addition to hts ability to pick wu ( ' k ; 
relate such delicacies or indelicacicsBdiijv 
excellent story-teller. His range of chic *- 
military employments in the Sudan aal& j,; 
Middle East provided him with richoK ( r 
and the three pages devoted lo *K_ 
known os the melon-seed murder m*>| 
Kordofan, for example, are not a*t'r 
long. Equally good are his penfriBj, 
those whom he met and worked 
of the most colourful characters, \ 
Boustead, Robin Bnily (who InstntcieM 
a recent arrivnl lo learn some stories ftj; 
The Thousand anti One Nights in w®®-; 
and often highly indecent Arabic for iwj| 
on his rounds) and E. G. Evnns, ;.■■■ 
major" or in the vernncular “Abu SW» 
“the large, fast-moving spider". wiJJJ i 
only remembered by a small, ■ ; 

erntion, but others, like Glubb and 
Thesiger, urc better known. Mapy 
most sympathetic portraits are ofjn®' '■ 
nnd Middle East Arabs. Andifsoj^, 
feels that , like the rest of us, he Is 
blinkered in his judgments by loyalty , r . 
radeshlp, there is renssurance in 
unonthusiastic opinions of General w ; . 

of Orde Wingate, whose "crcdrtww^j : ; 

endorsed by those who saw him « 

• But there Is more to 
memoirs than pen-portraits, 
vivid descriptions of the desert.® 

Sand is essentially a serious; syrogJA 
not uncritical account of the lr°n _ 

Sudan from absolute paternalism 
independence. When the 
1931, the Sudan, the ninthly, 
the world, was administered by aa ^ 
of less than 150 British officers. 
in 1954, it was on the verge “aMff 
republic. During the war years , 
tine, Syria and Trans-Jordan, 

tainly finding lesspacificemptogjjjil 

political officer, then 

of bizarre units like the prp.^ ; ^ ^ 1 * 

Levant Fisheries 

Glubb’s Arab Lekton;. Here 


Glubb’s Arab Letion;. 

sad, bitter conflict Mflhdding^ 
Palestinian Arabs abd th® ^- . s 
amities and jealousies of . ,y 
Pnnnh nnrl what lie CflUed W ^ 


French and what Jie cfm e . . 

Druse practice of keeping ; . 
firmly in each camp”' . > '.^dsia#*! 

These memoirs, . r L i.m, ant»i 
dtements and ojd-fash.o^^irf 
nostalgia for the past. vri P^ 
audience, as. well as 
loved Sudan an<j:tbs 
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Mary R. Lefkowitz 

PAULFUSSELL 

Caste Marks: Style and status in the USA 
203pp. Heinemann. £8.95. 

043427500 X 

The Classics department at Wellesley still pos- 
sesses a contraption called a stereopticon that 
enables one to view through binocular lenses 
double-imaged sepia postcards of classical sites 
as they appeared one hundred years ago. 
Through this device young women, confined 
by geography and financial restraints to the 
second-state Piranesis in their classroom, saw 
all they would ever see of ancient Europe. But 
now that going abroad is easier (and cheaper) 
than going to California, armchair travel has 
been replaced by armchair sociology; instead 
of gazing at illustrations of monuments, we 
peck through metaphorical keyholes into the 
houses and lives of our fellow Americans. 

Today's stereopticon is the catalog(ue). 
Anyone who has a steady job has a credit card ; 
the card-owner’s name is made known to scores 
of advertisers-by-maii; magazines and pam- 
phlets arrive daily, filled with tempting col- 
oured illustrations of clothes, furniture, ap- 
pliances, "collectibles", for work, play, home, 
garden and perhaps most sacred of ail, cars. 
Sitting in one's living-(ie, drawing-) room or 
possibly even on the lavatory, one can leaf 
through thousand of “offerings" from com- 
panies all over the country, each promising 
personalized care from their smiling em- 
ployees. But since the purveyors of the mailing 
lists have only a general notion of their custom- 
er's disposable incomes, inevitably one re- 
ceives stacks of information about what one 
could not conceivably want to buy: Frugal 
Frannie’s Fashion Sweaters (ie, jerseys) in 


'l.iki 
r ! M! 

tffi/ 


pink polyester with simulated pearl collars; 
electronic door-chimes that can be set to play 
different tunes; seven-piece sets of silver-with- 
magenta-trim nylon luggage that might im- 
press the skycap (ie, porter) at the airport, if 
you can find one. 

Since the catalogues keep pouring in, many 
people must actually buy these things. But 
now, thanks to Paul Fussell, I have some no- 
tion why. Taste, according to Fussell, is a func- 
tion of class. In order to move up or down a 
notch one needs to change not how much one 
spends but rather the catalogues one buys 
from. The wearers of pink polyester sweaters 
with pearl collars are high proles who want to 
show directly how they spend their money. 
Their lower-middle neighbours might have 
tuneful doorbells or “collect" commemorative 
china thimbles. Upcoming middle-class execu- 
tives would sport the matching luggage. It is 
the upper-middles and lower-uppers (since 
real uppers, Fussell believes, don't do much of 
anything but inherit) who restore old houses, 
wear clothes make of natural fibres, and con- 
ceal the extent of their property behind high 
fences, long driveways, and the intricate layers 
of clothing described in The Preppy Hand- 
book. 

In England, at least once upon a time, one 
could tell what class a person was by how he 
spoke and where he was educated. In America 
you can learn more from his possessions and 
his environment. Class, Fussell insists, despite 
all efforts, con never be concealed completely. 
Successful executives betray their middle-class 
origins by stating that they “live” by the adver- 
tisements in the New Yorker, lower-uppers dis- 
play an indifference to the appearance of their 
cars that the acutely self-concious middles 
could not tolerate and the ostentatious proles 
could not comprehend. One could tell that 
President Kennedy was not upper-class (for ail 


Classroom politics 


Brian Holmes 

DJANERAVrrCH ' ‘ ; . ‘ 1 V 

The Troubled Crusade; American education, 
1945-1980 

384pp. New York: BasicBooks. £16.95. 
046508756 6 

DAVID ROGERS and NORMAN H. CHUNG 
110 Livingston Street Revisited : 

Decentralization in action 

241pp. New York University Press. $26. 

0814773877 

ROBERTB. EVERHART 

Reading, Writing and Resistance: Adolescence 
and labor in a junior high school 
302pp, Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £15.95. 
071009450 7 

Such is the faith of Americans in education that 
when things are going wrong they tend to 
blame the schools. Since 1945 the country has 
faced a number of international crises - the 
Cold War, Vietnam and the Middle East- Dur- 
ing this period old domestic political conflicts 
have influenced the outcome of debates in 
which education has been seen as the cause of a 
crisis or as a panacea to cure (he. ills of the 
nation. 

Of the three books reviewed here Diane 
Ravitch's The Troubled Crusade: American 
, Wtcatlon, 1945-1980 is the one from which 
npa-Americah readers can learn most. She 
elects. major issues of policy and uses history 
.pragmatically to show: how '.the politics of 
education in the US influenced attempts to 
achieve -equal opportunity at every level of 
formal education, from nursery • school to 
1 Sraduate school, which "became the.over- 
"^8 goal of, postwar educational reformers". 

: an aspiration which:has Informed ediica- 

‘°rs throughout thq wqrld. 
i | , Ari early, post-war move to; improve equal- 
supported by the . National, :Educatibn 
■ ”^dation, was to seek’ Federal financial aid. 

‘ ik Ut ^l erp Politicians objected to it in the belief 
? ; ^ al fit® blacks might benefit. Ribera! Protest- 
; Jr* Amplified by (he matriatchtckl figure 
! fV(Mrs£{leapor Roosevelt, protested because it 
t"; S 1 .: beip the/ Roman 'CathpUc. Church. 
• tTrurn ah ’s proposals, oft ciVil rights 

similar trouble from segregationists , 
►■' ra thq ev^nt; segregated schools wp're ruled un- 


constitutional by the Supreme Court in 1954 
but the courts have consistently ruled against 
.public finance for Catholic schools. These tra-r 
ditipnal issues, and the politics of bilingual 
education, are analysed. by Ravitch in a way ' 
which illuminates debates in other countries, 
where problems of equalizing educational pro- 
vision under conditions of cultural diversity 
have arisen. 

In fact Federal aid to returning Gfs initiated ; 
a massive expansion of higher education; aii 
expansion which was not universally ac- 
cepted. University academics tike Robert M. 
Hutchins, W. C. Bagley, 1. L. Kandel and J. B. 
Conant feared that it would lower standards 
and distort desirable and traditional university 
courses. Progressive educationists, on the 
other hand, wanted to create a system of 
education to meet the needs of all, rather than 
a few, young Americans. 

The attack of the traditionalists against pro- 
gressive educationists was broadened by Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy to categorize teachers as 
Communists. Teachers were discredited politi- 
cally and the Progressive Education Associa- 


his family's wealth) because he wore two- 
button suits. But since lie went to Harvard he 
inevitably had more “clavs" than Presidents 
Nixon or Reagan who, whatever they wear,- 
still went to no-naiuc schools. 

If all else fails, Fussell offers keys to lan- 
guage and pronunciation. These should be of 
particular use to the foreigner, since regional 
variations are not reliable indicators of class; 
more can be determined from tendencies to- 
ward euphemism (home instead of house, pas- 
sed away instead of die), multiplication of syl- 
lables {obligate instead of oblige, processes to 
rhyme with indices), accentuation of foreign 
words, especially placing the stress on the final 
syllable of any French word - all characteristics 
of the middle class. 

Only the people who strive to avoid the clas- 
sifications inherent in every aspect of Amer- 
ican life can escape detection. These rare per- 
sons, designated as >l X , s*', are usually the satir- 
ists and critics who live outside of or 
off society, the artists, poets, actors and 
academics. Fussell claims that “it's only as an 
X, detached from the constraints and anxieties 
ofthe whole class racket, thnt an American can 
enjoy something like the Liberty promised on 
the coinage". But I wonder if these revolu- 
tionaries, so long as they feel constrained to 
comment on the rest of us by their eccentric 
behaviour, can ever truly manage to be free . In 
their struggle to be different they loo achieve a 
uniformity, with their pseudo-prole jug wines, 
Vietnamese food, kitschy furniture, patched 
(but clean) jeans, straight talk spiced with fore- 
ign words (correctly pronounced) and learned 
obscenity and vulgarity. Presumably, if the X 
doesn't contrive constantly to be listening to 
the proles and middles and analysing confor- 
mist social mores, he might end up by forget- 
ting to wear his cowboy hat to a mid-town 


tion was closed down in 1955 at Urbana Cham- 
paign, Illinois, in the presence of not more than 
five members. Congressional opinion against 
[child adjustment programmes was mobilized 
after Sputnik, which provoked sonic research 
workers to demonstrate that the US education 
system wafl vastly inferior to that of the USSR. 
One outcome, the National Defense and 
Education Act of 1958, was that vast suras of 
Federal money were made available to prom- . 
ote rigorous courses In mathematics; physics,, 
chemistry, biology, modem languages and the 
"gifted child" movement. 

In the 1960s trouble-spots in American 
education were plain to see. Academic free- 
dom again came under attack. In its defence 
Berkeley students protested raucously against 
the Committee oft un-American Activities. 
International events, particularly the war in 
Vietnam, gave impetus to a student movement 
which culminated, tragically, in the shooting of 
students at Kent State University. 

Domestic problems associated with providing 
equality of opportunity for members of minor- 
ity groups and those living in inner cities, civil 


Forgetting 

1 TTie glasses left at last night’s restaurant, 
the raincoat in the aicove where you hung it. 

The bag you knew you had when you reached London. 
The muddle about.the name ofthe booked garage, 

: The confusion over a number, an address. .. 

. What you perhaps said, or might hBve said. - 
What comes back later, laughed at by a friend. • 

What’s scribbled ip the last page of your diary. * 

■ ' Whatsutfiaces nextday at 5.0'p.ni, ' 

. What wakes ybu from a dream, and is still bad, 

. • ; ■ Missing , as the ratchet slips on the ipbtor-mo'wer. 

• • Missing* like a tooth the tongue can't leave alone, 
v Missing, a gap bptweon faipiliar houses. , .' 

Missing, a beat of the heart in Tear pr exhaustion. ; . 
Missing, as in a battle', but not presumed dead, 1 

• • L ■•••••' ' ■' i V ’ ^''V ; ; - *' ' 

AfmiOfrr ■nwXiTE ' •; : • 
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Manhattan dinner-party and slipping Inconspi- 
cuously back into his parents' social class. 

In case you don't know what class you or 
your friends belong to, Fussell provides exer- 
cises at the buck of the book to test your sensi- 
tivity to class inferences, and fake Ann Land- 
ers letters with pungent answers to plaintive 
questions (the response to “Have a Good Day" 
is “Thank you. but I have other plans”). There 
is also a scale to evaluate class by taking an 
inventory oF the contents of living-rooms. The 
score can be improved by owning or displaying 
foreign-language books, the TLS (because it is 
both intellectual and English), original works 
of art by “recognized practitioners" (except 
Picasso), antiques and frayed oriental rugs. 
But points can be taken away if you can see a 
bowling ball with its cover, oil-painted photo- 
graphs of the owner's children (or paintings by 
them), framed high-school diplomas, or cases 
with collections of commemorative objects, 
such as bronze statues of straining athletes 
(special edition cast in honour of the Los 
Angeles Olympics). The living-room test 
seems pretty accurate, though nn upper limit 
should have been set on desirable items like 
original paintings, to restrain nouveau riche 
overkill. Sometimes, too, Fussell seems lo in- 
sert sonic of his own personal prejudices, as 
when he insists that polyester is middle-class 
rather than simply convenient, or that purple, 
now chic, once royal, is a distinctly prole col- 
our. Also the test reveals that he expects his 
book to be enjoyed not just by the llitc Xs but 
by normal upper-middles. But then they are 
the only other Americans who actually read 
anything other than newspapers, best-selling 
novels, and, of course, catalogues, and who 
believe that they can find some significance in 
familiar surroundings and the conventions of 
ordinary life. 


rights and, on the other hand, the search far 
excellence and ways of holding teachers 
accountable have kept the great educational 
debate alive in America. Diane Ravitch 
summarizes it admirably. Readers will learn a 
good deal about, the politics of attempts to 
blame Americaft Schools for social and political 
problems or to see them as offering solutions. 

' The other two books here are case-studies 
of less general interest. David Rogers and 
Nonhaii H. Chung, on the basis of -depth 
interviews with educationisls and dvfc leaders, 
set out to demonstrate that the devolution of 
educational control in New. York City has 
raised standards and equalized provision'. Hie 
approach is typical and the conclusion predict- 
able. Management styles in each of eight dis- 
tricts are described and compared. Differences 
of provision, it is concluded, are a function of 
the personality of the chief education officer 
and the situation itself. The education of blacks 
in a ghetto is different, but neither better not 
worse than that received by . middle-class 
whites in a middle-class suburb. The research is 
designed to strengthen traditional American 
belief ip the efficacy of decentralization. 

Robert B. Everhart's Reading, Writing and 
Resistqnce Represents a recent vogue in re- 
feafeh in the US (find elsewhere) based on the 
insights of Jfirgen Habermas and the theories 
of Marx. In this case participation research sets 
out to learn how young adolescents in an 
American junior high school negotiate reality. 
Snatches of conversation between individuals, 
in identified groups of youngsters, are re- 
corded to discover how they reacr to the time 
they spend in school. They do not sedm to add 
much to bur understanding of wh'nt goes bn in 
school. 'The concltisibn that “As participants, 
as creators of these cultural forms [reproduced 
knowledge],; students are reproducing forms 
that will damn them to expressions of reaction 
but will not foster 'critical opposition” could as 
Weil be inferred (rom the ideology of the au- 
thor as from the data he records. 

Tpgether. these three bopks illustrate how 
the politics of education have influenced the 
response of American educators to problems 
created since 1945 by rocia I . political and eco- 
nomic'change. They also illustrate a desire on 
the part of resea rchersl to question traditional 
research even- [Hough at . the same time their 
bv/ri raeafeh' su pp 0 ris traditional remedies. ' 
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Brief authority 


Archie Brown 

MARTIN EBON 

The Andropov File: The life and ideas of Yuri 
V. Andropov, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
285pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £9.95. 

0283990260 

VLADIMIR SOLOVYOV and 
ELENA KLEPIKOVA 

Yuri Andropov: A secret passage into (he 
Kremlin 

Translated by Guy Daniels 
302pp. Hale.£IJ. 50. 

07090 16301 

It is too early to tell whether the fifteen months 
during which Yuri Andropov, beset by falling 
health, headed the Soviet Communist Party 
will have much lasting impact on the system. 
Neither of the books noticed here is particular- 
ly helpful in contributing to an interim verdict. 
That is only partly becuuse they were com- 
pleted while Andropov was still alive and have 
more to say about his previous career than 
about his General Secretaryship. It is also be- 
cause they have little fresher reliable insight to 
offer on any stage of Andropov's route to (he 
top. 

Martin Ebon's biography of Andropov is a 
very thin one, eked out by accounts of previous 
heads of the Soviet security organs, such as 
Yezhov and Beria, and by lengthy selections 
from Andropov's speeches (though the latter 
have at least the merit of being the versions 
published at the time rather than the bowdle- 
rized ones which appeared later). Vladimir 
Solovyov and Elena Klepikova, former Soviet 
journalists who emigrated to the United Stales 
in 1977, have produced a work in which fact 
and fiction, rumour and speculation, are so 
intermingled that the effort to disentangle 
them would take more time and space than it is 
worth. (It will be some years before we can 
expect a truly scholarly account of Andropov's 
political career - and even then it will of ne- 
be less complete than a corresponding 
1 biography’ of a Western leader - but the most 
balanced and best-documented book to appear 
thus far remains that by Jonarhan Steele and 
Eric Abraham, Andropov in Power , ) 

Given that (as Soviet officialdom acknow- 
ledged only after his death) Andropov was 
receiving treatment on a dialysis machine from • 
as early as February 1983 and was fighting a 
losing battle against deteriorating health for 
the greater part of his brief General Secret- 
aryship, it is remarkable how much in fact he 
did In that time. Quite deliberately, he set . 
about rejuvenating the party an,d state appar- 
atus and, ;as compared with his predecessor, ' 

, placed rather greater-emphasis on professional 
competence and less on long-standing ac- 
quaintanceship. : 

The extent of the personnel change \yas no 
doubt less than Andropov would have achieved 
had he been fully fit or had iiis brief tenure of 
office Included a Party Congress. It w only at 
these five-yearly Congresses that new blood 
can be brought into the Central Committee, and 
the liext Congresses not due until 1986; Yet the 
turnover in office-holders, was unusually high 
for arty Soviet leader's first fifteen months. At 
■ the time of Andropov's death one quarter of 
the voting members of the Politburo, over a 
;jr sixth ’bf . tht? topleatf ershjp team (by which l 
mdan fuil and candidate membefsofthie 1 Pollt- 
‘b‘urb plus Secretaries of the Central Cqrttmit- 
• teo)i over a third of the heads of departriieqts 
of the Central CorrmitUee, more than a fifth bf 
; 'the hioscoW-based members qf ; the' 'USSR 
. Council.of MliHsters attd Aver a fifth of the 
regipnhl' party secretaries were people who had 
hot been in' those posts at the time of Brezh- 
nev's death! This mm quite * brisk start, arid it 
Is noteworthy. that the great majority of the. 
new . appointees were significantly yodnger 
- thhh the men they* replaced. 3hbuid.it be 
thought that the use of "irien’! here means that 
a male chauvinist slip is showing, it is not.so.To 
find women in high places in Soviet politics, one 
. has to turn to the "dignified'’ rather than the 
"efficient" parts (hi Bage hot’s terms) of the 
: Soviet system - to the more ceremonial Sup- 
reme Soviet! rather than to the posts of highest 
executive .power. Those! who took the place of 
the party officials and ministers who were pen- 
sioned off were also men; that was something 


which did not change under Andropov. 

There were, however, other changes. Some 
were ideological, such as Andropov's insistence 
that the Soviet Union was only "at the begin- 
ning" of the stage of “developed socialism" 
which would be a historically long one - a much 
less complacent view of "developed socialism" 
than that offered by Brezhnev and one which 
came closer to acknowledging the extent of 
existing deficiences. More important, Andro- 
pov permitted Mikhail Gorbachev to introduce 
a significant agricultural reform (giving greater 
autonomy to groups of farmers) which he had 
not been able to push through under Brezhnev, 
and advocates of more far-reaching economic 
reform were given some encouragement. 
Soviet journals began to publish an increasing 
number of articles calling for significant change 
in the economic mechanism (including some 
which went so far as to suggest that most or all 
of the industrial ministries be abolished). 
Though such proposed change in economic 
(and, therefore, in the Soviet context, politic- 
al) structures threatened vested interests and 
provoked opposition, the question of econo- 
mic reform was at least brought back on to the 
political agenda in a way in which it had not 
been since the mid-1960s. 

Both The Andropov File and Yuri Andropov 
are concerned with their subject’s career be- 
fore he reached the top job in the Kremlin. 
Ebon gets fewer things wrong, but he tells us 
little that is new. Solovyov and Klepikova's 
account is not short of novelty, but it is a novel- 
ty we could do without. Andropov is accorded 
powers as chairman of the KGB which he. did 
not possess by virtue of that office. It is absurd 
to suggest that he could single-handedly decide 
in 1978 that the article in the Georgian Con- 
stitution which had hitherto accorded the Geor- 
gian language the status of official language of 
Georgia should be deleted. It is true that it was 
deleted in the draft of the new Georgian Con- 
stitution and restored only following a demon- 
stration in Tbilisi, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it is the KGB who have a decisive 
influence on the content of the draft constitu- 
tions of the Soyiet union republics any mpfe 
than oh the Constitution of the USSR itself. 

There is much else in this book which does 
not hold water. No serious evidence, for exam- 
ple, is produced to support the most unlikely 
suggestion that Andropov actually became 
chairman of the KGB a whole ye St or more 
earlier than the date of May 18, 1967, when, 
according to official Soviet sources, he suc- 
ceeded Semichastny in that post. The Solo- 
vyov-KJepikovn account of “a close, secret and 
fruitful collaboration" between Andropov and 
the Georgian Firs) Secretary, Shevardnadze, 
flies iii the face Of much evidence that Shevard- 
nadze was- backing Chernenko for the succes- 
sion to Brezhnev, notwithstanding the fact that 
Shevardnadze’s anti-corruption campaign and 
vigorous leadership style might indeed have 
been expiected to appeal (o Andropov. Similar- 
ly, though Andropov clearly took a highly posi- 
tive view of the abilities of Gorbachev and 
while the latter was given -.enhanced respon- 
sibilities during Andropov’s General Secret- 
aryship, it is iudicrous to see Andropov as Gor- 
bachev's sole patron within the Politburo at the 
time when Gorbachev began his rapid political 
rise during Brezhnev's last years. It was pre- 
cisely because he had support in a number of 
quarters that he was able to make such fast 
progress, Gorbachev’s primary patron had been 
Fyodor Ku Iakov whom he replaced.as Secret- 
ary of the Central Committee responsible. for 
agriculture on the latter’s dejath. artd Kulakov’s 
links with Chernenko dated back to the 1940s- 
a9. is clear from the public reeprd, and not 
merely from hearsay; No doubt some of. the 
more 1 politically paranoiac among the Amei- 
. ican readers of this, book will believe the 
authors, when they tell us that the' seizing' and 
holding .prisoner of the American hostages in 
the Q S Embassy in Teheran was "carried out 
under the direction of the KGB", but other*, 
will take a lot bf convincing, The same applies, 
a fortiori , to the story thht in September 1982, 
Fedorchuk (at that time chairpiaq of the KGB) 
put Brezhnev under house arrest) ' 

Solovyov and Klepikova belong to the 
school of writers on Soviet politics who, on« 
they have debunked tfie image of Andropov as 
the jazz-loving, English-speaking liberal which 
some Western journalists were gullible enough 
to believe, seem to think that they have dis-. 


posed of the more serious analyses which saw 
him as one of the more open-minded Soviet 
leaders (particularly on economic reform) 
within the spectrum of opinion which is com- 
patible with membership of the Politburo. 
That range of view and of disposition is 
obviously not as broad as to include "liberals" 
in any recognizably Western sense of that 
term, but the leadership is not as “monolitlii- 
cally united" as either Soviet propaganda or 
anti-Soviet propaganda make out, and person- 
al differences have often (though not always) 
been linked with differing policy orientations. 

The lack of nuance in Solovyov and Klepi- 
kova’s discussion of the Soviet leadership is 
evident, too. when they talk of the possibility 
of Andropov trying to restore "order” in 
Eastern Europe. All Soviet leaders are in 
favour of “order" in Eastern Europe. What 
distinguishes one from another is their judg- 
ment of what the limits are within which it is 
acceptable for East European regimes to 
establish for themselves economic and political 
conditions most conducive to “order" as they 
perceive it. Andropov’s approach as head of 
the Socialist Countries department of the Cen- 
tral Committee, his close personal relations 
with Janos Kadar over more than a quarter of a 
century, and his backing for Hungarian econo- 
mic experimentation and the modus vivendi 
between the party and people achieved in Hun- 
gary over the past two decades all suggest that 
he was to be numbered amongst the most flexi- 
ble and least dogmatic of Soviet leaders in this 
important area. Thinly veiled criticism of re- 
cent Hungarian policy which has been pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union since Andropov’s 
death is clear enough evidence that at least two 
different views of developments in Hungary 
are held within the higher echelons of the 
Soviet Communist Party. It is understandable 
that, notwithstanding the role played by 
Andropov in 1956, his death was regretted by 
reform-minded Hungarian party intellectuals 
and gave rise to some apprehension in 
Budapest. 

More fundamentally, Solovyov and Klepi- 
kova are wrong in. regarding the KGB as hav- 


ing u superior authority to the party bn 
contemporary Soviet Union. In their exm? 
gam terms. “Andropov’s coupd’ftaU^JJ' 
police foundations of the Soviet state XI 

the Party itself became merely an append^ 

it.” In fact, it is quite clear that SuslovW 
in January 1982. which opened the mZ 
Andropov to move from the KGB cbT 
manship to a Secretaryship of the C«w ' 
Committee (while retaining his full 
bership of the Politburo), enhanced, rails 
than diminished, his powers. On theSolovwv. 
Klepikova account. Andropov’s move Iron 
Dzerzhinsky Square to the Central Commiti# 
building should logically have been regardeda 
a demotion. Yet neither Andropov norwtfr 
informed observers regarded it as such, 'll* 
ultimate control of the top party leadership 
over the security organs and the military, ia. 
portunt institutional interests though bothof [ 
the latter are, remains nn important fact of j 
Soviet political life. [ 

The choice of Andropov's successor unto. . 
lined this. Whatever else may be said abouii, I 
the selection of Konstantin Chernenko (i i 
lias spent a much larger proportion of l» f 
career than did Andropov in the party appa- 1 
atus) as General Secretary of the party anla \ 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supra* l 
Soviet is fully in keeping with the official deT 
scription of the Communist Party as "the tot 1 
ing and guiding force of Soviet society and k f 

nucleus of its political system". f 

The most recent issue of Sur\ , ey l a jountdd) 
East & West studies (Vol 28 no 1. 212pp. \M \ 
House, 133 Oxford Street, London W1.£5 .)b . 
largely devoted to an examination of Aadn> 
pov's period in office nnd an evaluation of Ik 
future under Chernenko. Contributors indok / 
Michel Heller .(“Andropov: A Retrospect - 
View"), Dora Sturman (“Chernenko ui 
Andropov: Ideological Perspectives"), A® j '. 
W. Knight and Iain Elliot. This issue alsoooer J 
tains articles on "The Manchester Gmia j : 
and the Soviet purges 1936-38" by Peter Dd ^ 
on George Orwell by Alain Besanqonndi^ 
“The Problem of Totalitarianism" ty Gi v 
Gershman. 'I 


The burdens of equality 


Lesley Chamberlain 

C AROLA HAN8SON and 
KAREN LIDEN 

Moscow Women: Thirteen Interviews 
Translated by Gerry Bothmer, George 
Blecher,and LOneBlechcr 
192pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback £3.95. 

0 85031 5654 

There is no equivalent of the Women's Move- 
ment in the Soviet Union and officially no need 
for it, sihee men and women are equal. Putting 
this claim to the test in 1978, two sober-minded 
Swedish feminists were disappointed to find 
most of the thirteen Moscow women they in- 
terviewed leading disadvantaged lives, the 
problems of which they faced passively, with- 
out political Interest. The exceptions were a 
young psychologist and a middle-aged Party 
member, both committed to Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. AH agreed Soviet woman’s lot was hard, 
but neither suffering nor education would spur 
the majority lb. press for change. Most prefer- 
red, |n effect, j to drop out'. . ' : 

"j The burdens of Soviet equality are well- 
known and reduce the chances of a happy life 
dramatically. Women work, raise children, do 
cleaning and shopping and run husbands, and 
not a single social or economic institution 
: works in tneir favour. They get paid less than 
men for doing jobs with little responsibility, 
their chi Idren are endlessly sick because bf bad 
day care, find the apartments they live in are 
often .cramped, primitively equipped and com- 
munal. It is mainly women who queue every 
day for the shoddy goods and food the 
economy turns up Uhpredict ably, For most 
women the choice between forking and 
staying at home with young children is difficult 
and painful. The family needs the money, but 
pays a high' price in sacrificing maternal health 
and enjoyment. 

Births are declining and the divorce rate is 
high. Women are deterred from having chil- 
dren by the sodal and economic difficulties but 

•’ i\r » IT ,* r > ,« - if, • r i* ■> * n p. 


bad contraception precludes choice. Theirfe' 1 g. 
tile lives are haunted by the fear of bmp* 
abortion. Both termination and childbirth 87 
notoriously painful since the economic p» gf 
does not include painkillers. g 

The result of all this is terrible I 

yet men rarely help except with token jaw | 
weekends. In marriage they expect sere# | 
“femininity". The women blame Ihenatiw 
for their miserable lives, while dreamt 
larger apartment or a part-time Job. New 
they castigate the system. These WWJJ 
were unofficial , but could have been yj* 
dally without overstepping the mifIMj!. 
cases, so deeply have these women’s pe 
views been penetrated by official think* 0 ® 
at heart the state is doing its best. •. . ■ : 

Moscow women, it seems, do notvv ^| r <, |^ 
together and take action to improve I 
they want what their husbands want ton^j 
to be “feminine". The ideal of a 
patient, more graceful, prettier self, ^ 
tering clothes and makeup, npp e *!j 0 
over again. The ideals these 
envisage for themselves are In s,rlk "j® 
to the rough-mannered, uncultivated^^ 
uncaring society they live in. the idea , 

be that women should strive to dejwr ' d[t *. 
system that makes their lives i 

an extraordinary one to find among • ^ 
gical rubble.’ Moreover, it is eviden 
honoured by their ultimate fenuM?® . 
though none says so consclously- / ,-. .. j ' 


Although the Interviews are ^ \ 

pdtitive, this is a stimulating. look wn ^ .j 

ist intelligence and the more \ 

insights it provides. While Soviet . 

its corifused , su perstitlous citizens q ■ ^ 

rian ideas to maintain the status q. : 

ably misleads them on impo r la n | ^ ] 

western social progress, like'ra* . | 

Soviet women confuse its side ^0 j 
thalydomide), it has clearly p#; 

widespread disbelief in the dffi ab- 
action. By implication the P r “[ ,e ;.. . ' 

still men, . 

-v •• v \ v ■' v •, j - t’ 1 t 
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Taking the broad view 


Pe ter Howell . 

GILBERT HIGHET 

Classical Papers 
Edited by Robert J. Ball. 

381pp. Columbia University Press. $45.50. 
0231051042 

“Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. The 
name is Highet. I was reading Toynbee this 
morning while shaving.” So, we gather from 
Robert Ball’s biographical sketch, Gilbert 
Highet would, “with the presence of a Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier" , begin one of “the most dazzling, 
the most brilliant, and the most organized lec- 
tures imaginable’’. After an outstanding career 
at Glasgow and Oxford Universities, he was 
invited to Columbia University, where he be- 
came Professor of Greek and Latin in 1938, at 
the age of thirty-two. 

A man of the most astonishing breadth of 
culture, covering not only the classics but the 
whole of Western literature, Highet seems to 
have been a devoted and charismatic teacher, 
while his publications, as listed in the biblio- 
graphy at the back of this volume, cover almost 
thirty pages. However, when one examines the 
list in detail, it turns out to be rather curious. It 
starts with nineteen books, of which the first is 
a translation, made jointly with his wife, Helen 
Maclnnes (better known as “the queen of the 
spy writers”), of O. Kiefer’s Sexual Life In 
Ancient Rome, an extraordinarily prudish and 
almost useless book. The third is also a joint 
translation, of G. Mayer’s Friedrich Engels: A 
biography - a strange choice. Otherwise the list 
includes one more translation, two textbooks, 
and six collections of essays. 

The remaining eleven books, however, rep- 
resent a substantial achievement. Highet pos- 
sessed a notably elegant and fluent prose style, 
and a skill in organizing and presenting his 
material which enabled him to wear his learn- 
ing lightly. The problem was that he could all 
too easily be carried away by bis own eloqu- 
ence. His most significant book on a strictly 
classical subject, Juvenal the Satirist (1954), is 
vitiated by being based on a reconstruction of ' 
the poet's life which is now generally regarded 
as false. Consequently it has the reputation of 
being a work whose extensive notes are of 
much greater value than the text. Similarly, 
one of Highet’s most popular books, Poets in a 
Landscape (1957) - "an examination of seven 
Roman poets . . . against the backgrounds of 

Early Kentish 

John Wacher 

alecdetsicas 

TbeCantlad 

219pp. Gloucester: Alan Sutton. 

*9.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

086299 117 X 

It is six years since the last volume in this series 
of "Peoples of Roman Britain" appeared, in 
which time Duckworth have abandoned it to 
Alan Sutton, very much to its benefit. This 
handsomely produced volume makes the ear- 
lier ones appear even less attractive. The series 
>s a useful one, but since each volume, has a 
different author, care must be taken to ensure 
basic common standards, and also the level of 
■ readership aimed at. As far as the latter is 

• • deemed, Alec Detslcas is, from the first, 

• completely uncompromising, quoting untrans- 
: j*ted’ passages in both Latin and Greek. 

Mr Detslcas has otherwise written an enor- 
molisiy readable and useful book, as might be 
, from someone so well versed In 

V Roman Kent, who edits the County archaeo- 
logical journal.. The arrangement of the siib- 
i . chapter by chapter, follows that of the 
oariier volumes in the series: tribal territory 
^ the pre-Roman Iron Age, history ad. 43- 
; *: communications and. urban settlement, 

1 ™. se ttlement, industry and economy> the 
jtte fourth and fifth centuries, Thefe is also a 
fi nvL ^ belpful bibliography, while the 
f : rotations have biben carefully cho!>ea : and 
I |; |toutifnlly preyed, even if some of the .Hne- 
•,.* are a little oyer-reduced; the impoi- 

■:.! Jtap of Cantiaclan territory on p 34 almost 

ijj. magnifying glass to read the key f and 


the places where they lived" - is compelling 
reading, but in many respects misleading. 

The remainder of the bibliography consists 
of three pages of articles written for under- 
graduate journals, some fourteen pages of re- 
views of amazingly heterogeneous books, six 
pages of articles developed from his 283 weekly 
radio talks on literature, as well as two pages of 
articles on classics and the classical tradition. 
Hie present volume contains thirty of these. At 
first sight they appear to be an odd selection, 
ranging from a forty-page piece on “Speech 
and Narrative in the Aeneid ” to a half-page 
suggesting an emendation in Quintilian, from 
“Lexical Notes on Dio Chrysostom" to “A 
Memorandum: From Seneca to Tennessee 
Williams". But in fact they turn out to be vir- 
tually all of Highet’s classical papers that had 
not already been published in books. Three 
have never been published previously: a sub- 
stantial (and esoteric) piece on “Mutilations in 
Dio Chrysostom", and two minor pieces on a 
proposed emendation in the Moretum and on 
Camus and the Myth of Sisyphus. 

It is difficult to know how many readers will 
find this bizarre collection worth owning: for 
example, those who appreciate the translation 
of Menander’s Dyskolos, the piece on Lucre- 
tius, or the article "Whose Satyriconl Petro- 
nius’s or FeUmi’s?" , will not make much of the 
technical articles on textual criticism, lex- 
icography, or Latin verse style. 

The point is, of course, to pay tribute to 
Highet himself. However, reading through 
these disparate pieces it is difficult not to con- 
clude that their author was too easily carried 
away by his own passionate desire to relate 
classical literature to the subsequent European 
tradition, and indeed to contemporary life , and 
as a result failed to see that literature within its 
own context. More particularly, he was deter- 
mined to impose his own moral viewpoint. One 
might even suspect that his puritanism led him 
to justify his own delight in such improper 
authors as Petronius and Juvenal by insisting 
that they were really (despite all evidence to 
the contrary) serious moralists. By contrast, 
* Horace, whom Highet much disliked (along 
with Plato and Julius Caesar), is reprimanded 
for being too lax on sin. Highet’s lack of in- 
terest in Horace must explain the erroneous 
statement - an extraordinary one to make in 
1974 - that his Epistles were “genuine personal 
. letters”. All In all, this is a valedictory salute 
which slightly misfires. 


it would be useful for those ignorant of Kentish 
geography to be able to refer to a map locating 
the sites mentioned in the text. 

It would be surprising if no contentious 
issues were raised, although in most instances 
Detsicas's arguments are sound and make use 
of up-to-date information from recent excava- 
tions, such as those at Canterbury. He quite 
rightly argues here the case for Roman gates on 
the sites of the medieval Burgate and West- 
gate, but fails to tackle the intriguing point of 
why the London Road, on emerging from the 
Westgate, continues its course In a straight line 
for some 500 metres before making its sharp 
turn west towards LondODv There is also confu- 
sion over Watling Street. As a native Can- 
terburian, I can assure Detsicas that the name - 
a post-Roman one - should be more correctly 
attached to the Dover rood, as testified by the 
course of its modern successor in the city, and 
not to the Richborough road. 

. Equally, It is dangerous to argue, on the 
evidence of one pottery kiln, that art earlier 
and different boundary to the town wall existed 
round the southern quarter of (he town. Pot- 
tery kilns are known elsewhere inside town 
boundaries, even though there were some- 
times regulations forbidding this. 

On rural matters, the classes of settlement 
adopted by Detslcas ate a little over-simpli- 
fied, with the distinction between farmsteads, 
farms and villas appearing artificially sharp. 
We know 50 little about the mterrefarionshipof 
these different, categories, or about the large 
variations whidh must have occurred within 
each, that it js peihajis misleading to draw rigid 
lines of separation. It is better to see a; con-, 
tfauous development . from, the , iiundvjng 
native-style farm to the most opulent villa.. 


Additions to the pile 


Niall Rudd 

TONY WOODMAN and DAVID WEST (Editor*) 

Poetry and Politics In the age of 

Augustus 

262pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521245532 

In this third welcome collection from the firm 
of Woodman and West, R.G.M. Nisbet argues 
persuasively that Horace’s ninth epode is a 
running commentary on the battle of Actium 
based on observation. I.M. Le M. Du Ques- 
nay turns a powerful beam on the first book of 
Horace's Satires in search of political prop- 
aganda. Y. Nadeau believes that the Aristae us 
episode in the fourth georgic is “an allegory of 
Augustus, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Actium" . Tony Woodman irea ts Odes 3 . 1 ( Odi 
profan um) as a subtle reinforcement of Augus- 
tus’ social programme. E. L. Harrison shows 
that in Virgil’s poetic conception of Roman 
history Juno does not abandon Carthage until 
the later stages of the second Punic war. T.P. 
Wiseman describes how the emperor sought to 
make the Great Mother an orderly Augustan 
divinity by incorporating her shrine into his 
building scheme on the Palatine - a policy re- 
flected in tli e Aeneid. Francis Cairns interprets 
Propertius' poem on Actium (4.6) as a sincere 
eulogy of Augustus presented in the form of a 
choric hymn. J. C. McKeown notes how in the 
Fasti Ovid has failed to integrate his encomins- 
tic passages into the style of a Hellenistic netio- 
logical poem. David West adds a perceptive 
note on the Gallus fragment. All in all, an 
impressive collection. It may reassure the scho- 
lar writing in the current number of Latomus 
who complains that recent thinking on Augus- 
tan poetry is "a lugubrious morass". 

To an outsider (if I may affect a slightly 
spurious detachment) the book seems to typify 
the strengths of British academic writing on 
Latin poetry. The aim of each paper is to estab- 
lish a truth (sometimes quite a small one) by 
reasoning correctly on the appropriate evi- 
dence; the thesis is clearly defined. This tech- 
nique, accepted for centuries but now under 
attack, does not, of course, ensure that nil the 
essays are equally convincing; but it does mean 
that when the reader disagrees he knows why. 
For example, although the interpretation of 
the Aristaeus epyllion mentioned above seems 
highly unlikely, the writer's procedure is so 
lucid that one can see where the ringB fail to' 
form a chain. The same outsider might observe 
that the empirical approach involves one or 
two mannerisms and a few general limitations 
(from which the reviewer claims no exemp- 
tion). Since the knowledge gained is believed 
to be cumulative, writers are keen to establish 
what they personally are adding to the pile. 
Hence the tendency to magnify disagreements 
and to call attention to originality, real or im- 
agined, with a verbal fanfare (“What scholars 
have signally failed to grasp is the crucial fact 
that..."). In a few cases this is accompanied by 
continual reference to one’s own publications. 

Critics of the method point out that Latinists 
almost never theorize about the study of litera- 


ture ; and it is true that by training and tempera- 
ment they are most at home when elucidating a 
problem of sense or structure or history. 
Again, to a Latinist “criticism" has commonly 
meant judging one textual reading against 
another rather than evaluating poems. Broadly 
speaking, it is assumed that the poets' relative 
merits have been settled long ago. So while, 
say, Guy Lee may well persuade us that Tibul- 
lus is sharper and more lively than we thought, 
that does not entail promoting him to the class 
occupied by Horace and Ovid, much less to the 
level of Virgil. It follows that most of what 
Latinists write about poetry is not strictly critic- 
ism but rather inquiry, analysis, comparison, 
or interpretation. One may doubt whether this 
is a serious defect. 

What can hardly be doubted is the fact that 
the stress laid on evidence and argument has 
led to a rather austere intellectualism. What- 
ever their private response, Latinists rarely 
show much pleasure in the poetry they discuss. 

It is perhaps significant that the exceptions 
which come to mind over recent years, from 
Gilbert Highet and Patrick Wilkinson up to 
Richard Jcnkyns, have often been more In- 
terested in describing qualities than in proving 
a case. In the more investigational kind of 
scholarship it seems thal to express admiration 
or delight is felt to be, if not vulgar or self- 
indulgent, at least irrelevant to the task in 
hand. The same goes for humour. If one may 
judge from personal acquaintances, good scho- 
lars are often far from humourless; yet the best 
articles usually call for the reader's unremitting 
concentration. Only lightweights provide light 
relief. 

If these are shortcomings, there are some 
worthwhile compensations. Since British 
. Latinists purvey no esoteric doctrine or any 
pseudo-science, they have no need of jargon; 
the resources of ordinary English are quite 
sufficient. Instead of equating mystification 
with profundity, they see it as a sign of woolly- 
mindedness and conceit, even if it is written in 
French. As they decline to enter into “creative 
collaboration with the poet" they cannot be 
accused of running away with his cloak. And 
since, they assume that all readers are equal 
• citizens of the respublica tUterqrum they never 
think of what they do in terms of class distinc- 
tions; thus they are not impressed with the 
strange idea that the value of what a critic says 
varies (inversely) with (he level of his social 
origins. 

> Although ’ Latinists: ore now a yery . tiny 
group, they still bring diverse interests to bear 
on poetic texts - interests in language, politics, 
and the history of ideas as well as in poetry 
itself. They are not frozen in some antiquated 
Edwardian posture. In spite of their Indiffer- 
ence to theory they have assimilated the most 
important ideas current in English studies in 
the past thirty years, and one of their number 
(Francis Cairns) has revived and elaborated a 
method which has aroused interest outside 
classical circles. What we need now (if I may 
step back into the chorus) is someone in his 
thirties Who is clear-headed enough to sift Con- 
tinental ideas and sufficiently patient to show 
us which, If any, are useful for our purpose. 


THE PORTRAITS OF 
THE GREEKS 

G. M. A. Richter 
Abridged and revised by R. R. R. Smith 

THE PORTRAITS OP THE GREEKS was : 
praised at the time of Its first publication in . 
three volumes In 1 965 as possibly Giaela Rich- 
ter's greatest contribution to the study of 
Greek art Two years before she died she began 


Work on a single-volume abridged edition, and 
this has nojv been further revised and updated 
to include the fruits of academic research car- 




ried out since her death. The republiqation of 
this standard work will be welcomed by art! 
historians and students of Classical antiquity 
throughout the world. • 

265 x I95 rara # ^56pp ( 3l2 illustrations . . ; 
/.. 0, 7148 -2326 0 July, 1964, . £2SJ0)p;.. . , : '/ ■ 
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Outside Osweicim 

i 

Let me tell you the story of days * handsomely printed 
in dawn and darkness, in sleep 
and in burnt-eyed longing for sleep. 


It puzzles the secular light, this polyphony 
of dim cries. I wasn't there, I heard nothing, 
yet the air is so full of them, l could sing them all. 


When the train banged to a stop and whispered “where?” , 
then they began. Some rose, some fell. The sky 
rushed in like sea, we opened our mouths, it drank us. 


It is hard to lose everything, harder to despair. 

Those words on the gate , some dreamed about them, loved 
to walk in their shade, suck out the iron of their promise. 


In the night, the bright light; in the wire, the stopped heart; 

in the eye, fear; in the crust, hunger; 

in the pustule, the flea; in the world, Osweicim. 


Dumb narrative curiosity keeps you from the wire 
how many times? You watch yourself, amazed, 
whipped to a panting run past outstretched arms. 


Death's clever, he has maths and capital, 
but life's a tough nut, a phlegm y knot , 
and nearly chokes him, like his Prussian collar. 


They wanted us corpses and they wanted us 
grSVe-diggers, they wanted us music, machines, textiles. 
They kicked us as we fell. How human they were. 


In was Erev Shabbat, evil was fallible. 

A shaved girl smiled in the sun . An angel had murmured 
“Amen” before he saw the gesturing dead. 


And what if his Lord had heard that some of them 
were raging animals, and still sent day-break, still 
sent no one to stroke them with their names? 


No, no, the question is obsolete.- 
Nothing sees nothing. Mercy was down to us. 
. Our mouths jammed shut on nothing. 


• ^ ; JENNIFTER , • 

Twice winner of 

, ‘The Yorkshire Post Award The Long Weekend is a 

for Fiction’ and winner^of the novel of contemporary 

1983 ‘Welsh Arts Council : wlenraias---. . 

■ Award’ ! ;v : . . Jennifer Chapmans style 

• : i i8 ^re'imd^nted^ 

: , “a subtie novelist I’ve RE^ATB-KDHLER,. 

always enjoyed../ 1 . mailon Sunday 

i V DEBORAH MOGGACH, : 

COSMOPOLITAN 
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£ 8.95 ■ 
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Emblem, exhibit, witness- Husserl’s suitcase 
flanked the rust-brown pile. The cold twine of its handle 
I touch, then grasp, for a faceless, weightless stanza. 


Child, enchanted at gun-point, whose child are you? 
Come here, take off your cap, don’t cry. 

How is it possible 1 can make no difference? 


Oh they crowd in, death’s kindergarten. Small grazes 
scared them once. Their eyes are always yours. 

I’d take their pain, here, where your absence is. 


I loved in you, yes, what made you strangest. 

The desert gave you its shadows. I’d watch for ever 
the poise of your smile, its bland, half-mocking stillness. 


Another race is only another, strolling 

on the far side of our skin, badged with his weather. 

In love or hate we cast looks, hooks; get it wrong. 


How shall I bear your indifference without hate? 
It stirs in the dust, a length of hose. If I bum 
how shall I not flex my whip near your eyes? 


No, come away, put on that riddled cloth 
of the centuries, be ash and stone, your stare 
like his, a star. 


They beckoned, they turned their limbs this way and that, 
they whispered, you tried to get near enough to hear, 
but the heat roared at you - take your eyes and run. 


Not “the six million”, not “the holocaust”, 

not words that mass-produce, but names. One name; 

Husserl’s, perhaps. His favourite food, his new watch. 


Where death’s made now, you must wear protective clothing. 
Yes, we are still perfecting the science of last things. 

Our blaze will be the best yet. Will you drink to it? 


Chosen to illustrate the idiot’s tale; 
an illumination from the Book of Fire, 

Sand and Next Year; chosen to be most mortal , 


our pyramid swam and sank through the nitrogen 
fog as starving crystals ate our air. 

Christ, to whom the soldier said “Go on, 

call dbwh your god if he’s got ears and brains” , 
you would have understood our short-breathed tenor. 
Poor rebel son, yog also wore our chains 
in dumb commitment to the tribal enor. 


So we died for the last unforge able scrap 
-ourselves. Got free for being something harder 
even than zoo-meat. Fought like the Crusader 
to nail our resurrection to the map. 


I died for nothing, no one. I was eighteen; 
knew how to love, forgot; was beautiful, 
then not. The train slides on across my shadow. 
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Marginality theories 
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— — America, ti 

DAVID TROTTER 1930s) and 

The Making of the Reader: Language and vagrants, A 

subjectivity in modern American, English and in Tennysor 
Irish poetry Yeats and . 

272pp. Macmillan. £20. Trotter’s ac 

0333306325 which the a 

— margin. Thi 

Milton asked it of his Urania: fit audience find reference, I 
though few, but drive far off the barb’rous nominal “th 
dissonance of Bacchus and his revellers. Later t0 t h e defin 
writers may have found Bacchus to be the least these tiny vf 

of their worries, but the difficulty of identifying a promise o 

a minority of discerning readers among an in- instead. Eli 
creasingly anonymous mass of idle and promis- fully within 
cuous browsers has come to stand as the cen- remoteness, 
tral problem of the poet's relation to the public v it e a know 

in both the Romantic and the Modernist readers to si 

phases of the English-speaking tradition. Since experience. 
Wordsworth, the search has been undertaken use Q f defir 
less for the Common Reader than for the un- "disease", v 
common, the reader who could be relied upon realizes, wi 
to read for the right reasons. In the absence of analysis’, jiu 
institutional or Uranian assistance Words- was in the [ 
worth and his successors had to trust to their sa me keen < 
own rhetorical techniques to repel the unwel- changes of r 

come and to single out a responsible dlite. on Mussolii 
The problem is at the centre of modern liter- on Eliot '• 

ary history, but not of David Trotter’s The response to 
Making of the Reader, which can fairly be de- 1960s. 
scribed as a de-centred work combining at least A key to 

three major lines of argument and investiga- found in itsi 
tion along with several minor excursions. It is a ety is expre 

wide-ranging and constantly stimulating sur- ence given 
vey of themes and rhetorical devices in poetry teaching of | 

from Wordsworth to Ashbery and Heaney in genre and p 
which the problem of finding an adequate is one of m 
readership provides an intermittent element of two great pi 
continuity. That there should be no comman- in mid-cent 
ding centre to this work is quite appropriate to From metaf 
its critical procedures, since Dr Trotter is un- verbal anal; 
usually preoccupied by the idea of marginality, from myth 
in at least two senses. Marginal annotation critical uses 
offers him a model of the constraints placed by tic pilgrimni 
t/ie poetic text upon the reader’s response - of passage, 
complementary but restricted by the, central , duces instar 
block of type. More extensively and fruitfully of which is t 
he examines the process by which reader- of Chess" tl 
ship of Romantic poetry is beckoned to an connections 
imagined regenerative margin where a com- the context 
mon humanity can be reconstituted outside the control. He: 
. 500181 order. To this literary picnic or pilgrim- ter exercise: 
age chosen readers have to make their own dotal clues i 
“ray, their own dissenting commitment. the manner 

This survey of the marginal is one of the most Pound and 

A kind of openness 


rewarding strands of argument offered here, 
taking in both marginal zones (Coleridge’s 
America, the Soviet Union and Spain of the 
1930s) and marginal figures (Wordsworth's 
vagrants, Arnold's scholar gipsy, the old men 
in Tennyson and Eliot, the heroic aviators of 
Yeats and Auden). Still more impressive is 
Trotter’s account of the rhetorical devices by 
which the appropriate reader is lured to the 
margin. This account focuses upon modes of 
reference, from Wordsworth’s frequent pro- 
nominal “this” or “that", to Auden's addiction 
to the definite article. In their different ways 
these tiny verbal traps entice us as readers with 
a promise of specificity, but leave us to fulfil it 
instead. Eliot’s demonstratives align us care- 
fully within a neurotic pattern of intimacy and 
remoteness, while Auden's definite articles in- 
vite a knowing circle of politically committed 
readers to supply the references from their own 
experience. Auden later came to refer to his 
use of definite articles in his early verse as a 
“disease", which seems unduly harsh until one 
realizes, with the help of Trotter’s excellent 
analysis, just how firmly implicated this device 
was in the political rhetoric of the 1930s. The 
same keen eye for political shifts within poets' 
changes of rhetorical habit is shown in passages 
on Mussolini and the style of Pound's Cantos, 
on Eliot and eugenics, and on Larkin’s 
response to the "Wilsonian mayhem" of the 
1960s. 

A key to the strengths of this work can be 
found in its closing pages, where a timely anxi- 
ety is expressed about the disturbing promin- 
ence given to metaphor and simile in the 
teaching of poetry in schools, at the expense of 
genre and poetic convention. Trotter's stance 
is one of more or less silent dissent from the 
two great preoccupations of the imagery boom 
in mid-century criticism: metaphor and myth. 
From metaphor he turns to humbler objects of 
verbal analysis - articles and demonstratives; 
from myth be has us turn to the neglected 
critical uses of ritual, interpreting the Roman- 
tic pilgrimage to the margins of society as a rite 
of passage. It is a form of dissent which pro- 
duces instant rewards, among the most exciting 
of which is a fresh reading of Eliot’s “ A Game 
of Chess” through the perspective of Freudian 
connections between ritual and neurosis and in 
the context of contemporary debates on birth 
control. Here and elsewhere in the book, Trot- 
ter exercises a tendency to hoard unusual anec- 
dotal clues and connections, in something like 
the manner of Walter Benjamin. We are given 
Pound and Hemingway boxing in Paris, Eliot 


Neil Corcor an 

. MICHAELSCHMIDT (Editor) 

: Some Contemporary Poets of Britain and 
Ireland 

IWpp. Manchester: Carcanet. £9.95 
. (paperback, £4.50). 

;• 0856354694 

Allhough he never actually mentions it by 
' ,??■ ^ c ^ ael Schmidt’s preface to this an- 
:• “ ol °gy of eighteen poets clearly fakes Issue | 

. terminology and judgments of the 1 

• introduction to the Penguin Book of Cont&n- 
. Ponay British Poetry, edited by Blake Morri- 
i- I® 1 a . 0( l Andrew Motion. That anthology, at 

• in part an apologia for the Martians, was 
• . T™ in 8ly reviewed by Schmidt in an editorial 

of his journal, PN Review. Unfortunately, the 
. J 0w much sharper, wittier and more • 
in Us hostilities than the present preface 

• * ^“incing in Its enthusiasms. One can under- 

• ^Bt Schmidt would not want to yoke hJs 
; J? ^ology, which was not originally plan-. 

; ihi ** 8 r ^ >oste 10 Penguin, too firmly to 
‘ be* te ® ament « toit If would nevertheless have 
;• a. J useful to see him expanding his attack on 
r. _ telf-rongratulatory facility” of some of the 

. j?** Included there, and elaborating further 
^Pfidsm about the word “ludic” which , in 
i* **?% he gleefully pounced on for its 
| j.., n ,8 ‘ Implications of competitiveness, 
i the more innocently wide-eyed . 

j- Motion and Morrison intended to . 




, RUMENS . ■ , i, ' a more spiritedly peril 


to produce an untldier, more critically “open” 
selection than he found the Penguin to be. In 
practice, this openness admits seven poets also 
included there: Derek Mahon, James Fenton, 
Andrew Motion, Peter Scupham, Jeffrey 
Wainwright, Tony Harrison and Tom Paulin. 
The anthology has, thereby, its quota of out- 
standing poems: Mahon’s "A Disused Shed in 
Co. Wexford”, Fenton’s “A German Requiem”, 
Motion’s “Anne Frank Huis”, Harrison’s 
"The Nuptial Torches" and “Continuous”. 

Sdhmldt’s is a peculiar kind of openness, 
however, since it shuts out, among others, Sea- 
mus Heaney, Michael Longley, Paul Muldoon 
and Craig Raine. Raine’s exclusion was his 
own decision, not Schmidt’s, made publicly in 
the pages of PN Review, but the exclusion of 
the Irish writers is extraordinary in an an- 
thology whose otherwise self-deprecating title 

seems tb boW in their direction, This B&I ferry 

lists heavily to the cis-marine shore: Ireland is 
very much the “other country” of Andrew 

Waterman’s alienated-sympathetic poem In- 
cluded here; Belfast is the city which Andrew 
Motion ran be seen "leaving” in one of- tut 
poems. Heaney may have been omitted only 
because he appears in Schmidt’s previous, 
anthology. Eleven British Poets, or- improb- 
ably. on the face of it - because Schmid} thinks 
he “notably matured" before 1970. But this Is 
speculation: the preface [doe? not so much_as 
mention Heaney’B name, Theexplanation_for 

this omission, and for the omission ol Mui- 
doon, could hardly fail fo be pf interest. ; 

In some of the poets he does Include, Shmidt : 
H«A««r!n n" Qlial tV. a “CIV c”. «- 


prodding concert-goers with the end of his 
brolly, and many more curiosities. The manner 
is always engaging, but brings problems which 
appear spectacularly when Trotter reflects 
upon the importance of the syllable da in mod- 
ern culture, as used not just by Rilke, Heideg- 
ger, the Dadaists and the thunder in The Waste 
Laud but by Freud’s infant grandson in a 
frenzy of maternal deprivation. To this treasur- 
ing of coincidences one is obliged to say n yet. 

Doubts of a different kind need to be reg- 
istered when Trotter expands on the claim im- 
plicit in his book's title and outlines the three 
successive strategics (rhetorical, political, in- 
stitutional) for the "making" of the reader. His 
interest in the first of these distorts □ sober 
assessment of the real relative weights of the 
three factors. Even during the 1930s, when 
politically-created readerships for poetry were 
at their height, “it was the poets who turned to 
the definite article who set their mark on the 
decade". This is both very true and very mis- 
leading, as a later throwaway remark seems to 
acknowledge: “Nowadays it takes more than a 
handful of definite articles to identify a read- 
ership." It always did take more than that, of 
course: readers may be found, finely tuned or 
even profoundly adjusted by individual poets 
or particular turns of phrase, but they are made 
by much larger processes involving the politics 
of literacy, publishing, literary celebrity and 
criticism. Wordsworth, Arnold, Eliot nnd 
others studied here could not and did not rely 
on syntax alone to attract readers fit to read 
their poetry in the right way, but resorted to 
literary criticism. 

If, in this sense, some readers are made, 
many others have reading thrust upon them. 
Readerships made in the academy and reputa- 
tions mnde by the reading-list Trotter secs as 
the distinctive features of the post-war literary 
world, although they need to be dated further 
back than that. There are interesting pages 
here on the institutional render, but their frag- 
mentary nature allows the notion of the rhetor- 
ically “made" readership more ground than it 
should be allowed. What is really at issue is a 
process whereby readers are beckoned or 
nudged into position , cajoled into adopting the 
poet’s view. All this is finely analysed. It would 
take several books to show, with due attention 
to institutional factors, how readers are made, 
and David Trotter is hardly to be scolded for . 
failing to write them all at once, when he has ( 
already crowded a great deal of critical wit and ’ 
wisdom into this one rewarding volume. . 


Organically 

linked 


David Craig 

HARVEY OXEN HORN 

Elemental Things: The poetry of Hugh 

MacDiarmid 

215pp. Edinburgh University Press. £15. 
0852244754 

Harvey Oxenhorn’s judgment is more or less 
unerring. He sorts out MacDiarmid’s most 
finely achieved work from the uncertain and 
the plain dross, evaluates it in comparison with 
other modern masters (Pound, Joyce, Eliot, 
Frost, Stevens), and brings in as many facts of 
biography and social history as are necessary to 
explain the poet’s growth. 

Elemental Things amounts to a completely 
intelligent account of MacDiarmid's poetry; 
not hard to do for the earlier and more accessi- 
ble "golden lyrics” but calling more on original 
thought as MacDiarmid's work moves into the 
1930s nnd undergoes great changes, throwing 
up on the one hand henps of undigested matter 
from other people’s books and on the other 
hand the philosophical or reflective poems, 
often in long Yeats-like stanzas, which were 
virtually unavailable after publication in 1931— 
35 until the 1970 Penguin Selected Poems. 

Oxenhorn appreciates the poetry of that 
phase, calling it “more innovative and accom- 
plished than anything he had previously 
achieved", ft is a relief, after years of frustra- 
tion, to read a critic who sees poems like “Har- 
ry Semen". "Water of Life", and “The Seam- 
less Garment” for what they are: n body of 
invaluable poems as organically linked as those 
in The Tower or a book of The Prelude. His 
challenging and convincing comparisons of 
MacDiarmid with Wordsworth and Frost are 
typical of the book in being able to focus wide 
knowledge where it is needed, and being at 
once independent-minded and responsible. 

Oxenhorn’s critical touch rarely falters, but 
he is ponderous on “Farmer's Death" and 
seems to miss the high quality of “By 
>Vauchopeside" t classing it wrongly among the 
divertissements philoiogiqhes. Criticism ofMac- 
Dlarinld’s poetry requires full quotation, care- 
ful sorting, pladhg (not as a publicist's gesture 
but with justification) in the twentieth-century 
canon, as well as strenuous scholarly exegesis. 
Elemental Things will not stop the twenty or 
thirty leaden books on MacDiarmid no doubt 
now gdstating,' but it deserves to. 


I would very much like to have seen him taking ■ 
the opportunity to define and illustrate “civic” , 
a favourite word, at some length (in what pre- 
cise ways is it to be distinguished from “social” 
or "political"?). The Amoldian reference 
perhaps points up a genuine catholicity in the 
anthology since Schmidt includes Mahon's 
“An Image from Beckett” which is ironicat the 
expense of, and possibly elegiac about, "sweet- 
ness and light". The work of Dick, Davis, 
Robert Wells and Clive Wilmer (why. is Neil 
Powell not here, incidentally?) may* however, 
be thought to have a “Victorian” restraint and 
decorum. It is a Victorianlsm inherited from 
Yvor Winters, probably, and for all its virtues 
of quiet, honest meticulousness, this seems to 
be the trouble with it. 

It is probably for this reason that, of the 
other pools in the book - David Constantine, 
Jeremy ' Hooker, Gillian ; Clarke, Alison 
Brackenbury, Frank Kuppner, Michael Hof* 
matin and John Ash - it is the latter two who 
make the stringiest impression. Schmidt, who 
dislikes (with some justification) the Penguin 
editors’ use of the term “post-modern", will 
allow it in tills anthology only to Ash; but 
Hofmann's elliptical, disenchanted, deadpan 
pieces, forever approaching and veering away 
from epigrammatic, terseness, surely have the 
already “post-modern” Notebook! History =. 
poems of Lowell in their anaemic blood. Ash's 
work seems to be indebted to that of his near- 
namesake, John Ashbery, in its meditative- . 
riddling quality and Its amused , ha I Mist reeled 
surrealism; but Ids' poems resist thelntelligenco 
less successfully .than ■ Ashbery'S; ' and have > a ' 
mote Bpprehensibtesbciat reality ■floating just - - * 
below the dazzling surface. 


The Religious Roots 
of Rebellion 

GhrJsttans in the Central 
American Revolutions 

Philip Berryman 

As the first fully documented study of 
political, socla I and economic 
developments leading to the 
churches' protest In Central America, ’ 
this authoritative book explains the 
Involvement pf Christians In 
revolutions in El Salvador, 

. Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

£12.60 . limp 

Twelve More New 
Testament Studies 

John A T Robinson 

This new collection of previously 
unpublished, or relatively Inacceslble, 

■ essays by the late John Robinson, 

. represents the wide range of his 
original, arid often controversial, New 
Testament scholarship. Titles Include 
The Shroijd arid the New 
Testament 1 , 'How Small was the 
; Seed of the Church?' and The 
Fourth Gospel and the Church's 
' Doctrine of the Trinity'. ■ 
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Christopher Hitchens 

In his recent essay, “A Kidnapped West or 
Culture Bows Out”, Milan Kundera writes 
that: 

America was born at about the same time as the 
Europe of the Modern era: America is the “child" of 
the Modern era. Nevertheless, the definition of the 
Modern era as the period when culture becomes the 
embodiment of the supreme values by which Euro> 
peans understand themselves, define themselves, 
identify themselves as European, does not seem to 
me to apply entirely to America. 

There are no such figures as Descartes or Cer- 
vantes, Pascal or Rembrandt in the very foundations 
of America. For a long time its culture remained 
provincial and, most important, without any repre- 
sentativeness. Mozart embodied the very spirit of 
Austria, just as Dvoffik symbolized the Czech home- 
land. Victor Hugo or Paul Valrfry are representatives 
of France, as Goethe and Thomas Mann speak for 
Germany, if not all of Europe. Faulkner, as great an 
artist as he might be, could never claim such a repre- 
sentativeness for himself. 

Alfred Kazin, in his latest book. An Amer- 
ican Procession (Knopf), might not make such 
large claims for his subjects. But he provides an 
enthralling argument, in his exploration of 
American sensibility from Emerson to Fitz- 
gerald, for a “Great Tradition". In the literary 
century that commenced with Emerson's “na- 
ture", and ended in the swamps of dogmatism 
and war, Mr Kazin discerns a rich humanism 
and a strong, sceptical, democratic and in- 
dividual consistency. His title is drawn from 
Whitman, who said of Emerson that he was 
"the actual beginner of the whole procession” 
and that, though the national letters might 
generate “more vehement and luxuriant” char- 
acters, they would not transcend him as the 
maker and the original. 

Kazin's preference is for the singular: the 
writer who has to begin all over again. This 
obviously presents difficulties to those who 
wish to discern or trace a continuity. But 

• perhaps the problem Is more apparent than 
real. The sheer size of the United States, and 
the, chaotic yariety.of its people. and locations, . 
allowed tor considerable Innovation and, ex- 

’ periment among writers. Idiosyncrasy did hot 
have to be conscious - there was room for. 
Twain and Melville and for their vastly differ- 
ing encounters with realities that could with 
equal justice be termed American. 

A native advantage not mentioned by Kun- 
dera Is the relative freedom which American 
writers have enjoyed from what Europeans 
drearily call “dlitism". Able to draw upon the 
settled societies of the Old World, and able 
even to envy them, they were none the less 
capable of viewing them from an angle. Even 
in the extreme case of Henry James, Kazin 
-argues- there are aspects that are “true to 
. American virluousness". In The Portrait of a 
Lady, published in 1881, an American says to 
his father. . 

. “I want to make her rich,” 

• “What do you mean lpy rich?" 

. “I call people rich when they’re able to meet the 
requirements of t^eir imagination.” 

Kazin notes here that "Americans'; precisely 
because they were humdrum, middle-middle 
In the lame bourgeois style that gave James no 
stimulus to imagination, and socially innocent, 
were purer than other people.” It might, be 
going too for to say that purity is one of Mr 
gazin’* themes;:, but he certajnly makes the 
i-ii^^t o.ut of the ftesb'ness Amerifca; and the' 
' tipporturiity of It. VjflssbntlalnesS"v in this epp; 
J$xt, comes 11 precisely because pf the coinci-'. 
dence-pf America mth Modernism, and be- 
cause of the country’s qnusual ability toa etas a 
register of later 1 developments (even such in- 
choate and unsatisfying definitions -as “post- 
modernism” seeming, here;.tp jiqve a reality). 

> 'Since books must be written by Individuals, 
there may appear to be something (autologous 
in Kazin’s insistence on the author as lone wolf 
or, to borrow Kerman Melville's word, potato. 
But hiS chapter about Nathaniel Hawthorne Is 
very sensitive to the Idea of detachment In 
Americas 'especially- so when one reflects how 
antithetical Hawthorne's cynicism must be to 
One sa genially engagl as Mr Kazin. Haw- 
thorne found the idea of the United States too 
large and grandiose for acceptance. He could 
not bring himself to care about the outcome of 
.the Civil War, and regarded New England as 
.. “as large a lump ofearth as my heart can hold”. 

• In this refusal of: national identity, and insist- 


ence on local and specific loyalty (Hawthorne 
was reminded by the Civil War of European 
despotism, and despised Abraham Lincoln) 
one can see that “essentialness" need not be 
universal or all-embracing. The world of puri- 
tanism and superstition, and the author’s re- 
verence for memory and tradition, are suffi- 
cient unto the day, and do not lack for essence. 
Nor are they by any means divorced from 
Europe, as Kundera seems to imply. “Provin- 
cial" is pejorative only when applied to the 
mentality, ft need not be a condemnation when 
it is a matter of confinement or attachment to a 
specific place (else Kundera’s Czech settings 
would seem repetitive) and Kazin has done 
well, in his work on Twain and Dreiser as well 
as Hawthorne and Fitzgerald, to emphasize 
that the context of the United States will al- 
ways require this proviso. 

★ * ★ 

If any one author is more of a lone wolf than 
another, it Is Norman Mailer. But he looks like 
being anointed on July 11 as the next President 
of the PEN American Center. It may be diffi- 
cult to imagine Mr Mailer as a committee man 
or spokesman for consensus, but he has been a 
member of the organization since 1949 and has 
served more than once on its executive board. 
Past Presidents of the organization read rather 
like lists of Nobel laureates - alternating be- 
tween those one has heard of and those one has 
not. Mr Mailer can take pleasure in succeeding 
Bernard Malamud, Jerzy Kosinski and Henry 
Steele Commager, with Booth Tarkington as 
the first President. His recent visit to the Soviet 
Union delayed the announcement of his can- 
didacy lest the Russians assume the worst ab- 
out the trip, but there now seems no obstacle to 
his being gazetted next week. 

★ ★ ★ 

"Our Mr Tilley" is the house name for the 
lorgnette-wielding, butterfly-scrutinizing, top- 
hat-sporting figure who, annually, adorns the 
cover of the New Yorker as he did its inaugural 
.edition. A recent cartoon In the Philadelphia 
Inquirer showed this worthy stereotype with a 
sprouting Pinocchio nose. What could have 
prompted such indecency? What, for the mat- 
ter of that, could have.prompted the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal to devote 
front-page stories and (in the case of the New 
York Times ) a pompous editorial to Mr Tilley’s 
doings? The answer, which is still making sane 
citizens stamp their feet and whistle when they 
talk of It, is that a New Yorker writer has admit- 
ted to employing what he calls "composites”. 
Alistair Reid, a favourite, among the maga- 
zine's regular contributors, has been pub- 
lishing well-crafted pieces from the Hispanic 
world since 1951. A few years ago, he gave a 
talk to the student body at an American uni- 
versity, in which he allowed that, on occasion, 
tie had improved on the banality of fact. A 
conversation in one Barcelona bar had actually 
been overheard'in Pamplona, while a taxi-driv-- 
er In another comer of Spain had perhaps had 
put Into his mbuth the thoughts of another 
friend of Mr Reid's. Stuff like that. Present in 
the audience was Ms Joane Lipmari who has 
now, having pupated as a reporter herself, spil- 
jed all these beans. It seems that Mr Reid, in 
: one article about a Yale graduation^ referred 
. to “a. flinty, old friend from the country" who 1 • 
attended the ceremony to honour his grand- - 
.! niece. But the flinty old friend was Mr rfteid 
‘ himself, who was actually' there to see his own 
, sdrt get the-cap and gown.; Oh another occa- 
sion, reporting an appearance by Czeslaw 
. Milosz at New York University, Mr Reid dis- 
guised himself as ‘‘a crusty old friend frpm the 
country” in order to: give hfs own words and 
thoughts the authority of the second or third 
person' singular. • 1 * • 1 

It is hard to describe the tidal wash of rub- 
bishy sanctimony that has been generated by 
this' incident. A certain- : amount of petty 
Schadenfreude seems to be involved, because 
the New Yorkier makes rather a thing of its 
legendary "fact-checking” department (the 
one that once made Truman Capote confirm 
the colour of a railway engine before it would ' 
“pass" In Cold Blood}. Mr Reid himself lias 
acted with such charming insouciance in the 
matter that his critics are aghast. “Facts”, he 
■ avers, "arc only a part of reality. If one wants to ■ 


write about Spain, the facts won't get you any- 
where." “Fictional facts", bellows the New 
York Times, “are forever counterfeit." 

Perhaps it is wrong to look for meaning in 
this row, or for significance in its promotion to 
the front page of the nation's most respected 
journals. Nobody suggests that Mr Reid in- 
tended to deceive, or even that the picture 
emerging from his composites was misleading. 
But there is an almost palpable fear of licence: 
a kind of neurosis about being playful or even 
(in the honourable sense of the term) inventive 
or imaginative. It is as if “facts” and “givens” 
were the still centre of the turning world, and 
that mere anarchy would result from any 
paltering. American newspapers have long 
failed to answer the question, “where is the 
knowledge we have lost in information?” With 
their heavy-handed pursuit of Mr Reid, they 
show that they know the price of everything 
and the value of nothing. 

★ ★ ★ 

So, not all arguments about accuracy are argu- 
ments about veracity. But some are, and have 
to be. Last year I wrote about the awful possi- 
bility that the lawsuit brought by Lillian Hell- 
man against Mary McCarthy might actually 
come to court. The suit involved, like most of 
the worst litigation, a question of libel. As the 
entire eastern seaboard has known since 
February 1980, Mary McCarthy appeared on a 
TV chat-show and said of the plaintiff that 
“Every word she writes is a lie, including ’and’ 
and ’the*.*' That was enough to get Ms Hell- 
man's lawyers champing and gobbling. But a 
recent forensic article may make the obvious 
hyperbole look rather more like pardonable 
exaggeration. 

The argument about Heilman's truthfulness 
has resolved itself into a debate over the prove- 
nance of Julia, her most moving piece of writ- 
ing and her most commercially successful en- 
terprise. Even those who only saw Julia played 
by Vanessa Redgrave will recall that she was a 
fortunate young American, who went from 
Oxford to Vienna to* tie analysed by Sigmund 
Freud, and who involved herself in anti-Nazi 
resistance. At one never-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ment she incites Lillian Heilman to smuggle 
illegal fends into Germany in her hat. Later, 
after numerous privations, she dies in London. 
Ms Heilman's account, published in her 1973 
collection, Pentimento, leaves no room for 


doubt that the story is intended lobeauih^ 
and that n mere handful of minor deiaS 

il,order '° shie| d<fomita 
1973?) the innocent. 

Now comes Samuel McCracken of to*, 

University with a minute invesiiaati nn T 


Julia story . In the current issue of tW 
magazine (Volume 77, no 6), he showr,! 


every verifiable ingredient of the taleishw 
unconvincing. Other writers and content 
aries of Heilman, such as Muriel OardineM^ 
Martha Geilhorn, have challenged her acute 
before. McCracken leaves it for dead. Heh 
looked up the relevant Thomas Cook | m 
tables and found that Heilman simply coci] 
not have made the famous terrifying tninhh 
that she describes. He has checked the 
ger-lists on the ocean liners she says she - 
and found that she was not among those ^ 
sent. He has gone into addresses and locates 
and found, not inconsistency I)ut inapossihiEtf. 
Finally he makes a good case for saying ttafl* 
whole Julia adventure was unnecessary jj& 
first place, and that it may be no more fan 
febrile reworking of Muriel Gardiner's B 
story. This last allegation is one that Ms Hi 
man has always refused to discuss. S'- 
Ms Heilman's faction will notliketheiitii ■ 
which goes on to cite examples of her tab 
scruple in the political world. Theywlllnyti - 
it is motivated by the dislike of her opri 
which inspires the rest of the magazine, lb 
won’t quite do. At the least, such peopled^ 
call upon their heroine to abandon thesptfi: 
libel suit she has brought against Mary Mm- 
thy, which has been poisoning thclivesoforl 
people who ought to be better occupied. [ 
Lillian Heilman died after Ihadtmm\ 
these paragraphs. There seemed no nuMsj 
to leave them as they were. Herdeclara dwrc ” 
conscience should not be cut to fit flfrjK; 
fashions is imperishable In any case, 
serves to survive her other legacies; 


Formations, a new journal to be pnb&Bf: 
thrice yearly by the University of Wlsa®! 
Press, aims to provide “a context in wteti,- 
the arts can be understood in relation utf , 
other”. The first issue contains aspecial j«m , 
on Czech writing and includes an essaytiylp 
Hfijek on the survival of Czech culture, ft® ' 
by Josef Skvoreckji, and an essay on ; 

Milan Kundera. Information can be bad to f 
Journals Division, 114 N Murray St, 

WI 53715, USA. . | 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS——— — 

Chris Baldlck Is the author of The Social Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

Sir Darrell Bates’s most recent book. The Foshoda Incident of 1898, was published earlier iHiJtf 
Keith Bosley's most recent' collection of poemB Is Stations, 1979. 

Archie Brown is a Fellow of St Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Peter Burke’s most recent book is Montaigne, 1981. 

Lesley Chamberlain's Food and Cooking of Russia was published In 1982. ' ‘ • 

Frank Ctoffl is Professor ol Philosophy at llio University of Essex. 

Helen Cooper Is the author of The Structure of the Canterbury Tales, 1983. 

Nell Corcoran is a lecturer in English at the University of Sheffield. 

David Craig’s books include Scottish Literature and the Scottish People J 680-1 830, 1962, , 

Arthur C. Danlo's most recent book is 77ie Transfiguration of the Commonplace, 1981. 

Hilda Davidson is a Fellow of Lucy Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Denton Fox is a Professor of English at the University of Toronto. 

Tom Gallagher Is a lecturer In Peace Studies at the University of Bradford. : 

George GOmftri is a lecturer in Slavonic Studies at tho University of Cambridge. . 

Richard Gray is Professor of African History at the University of London. 

Christopher Hitchens's Cyptvs has Just been published, 

Brian Holmes'S .books ipejude Comparative Education: Some considerations of method, )981. • 

J. L. Houlden ia a lecturer, in New Testament Studies at King’s College, London., ‘ ' 

Peter Howell is a lecturer in Latin at Bedford College , London. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of French History at University College London. . 

J. W. Jolllffe is 1 Bodley’s Librarian at the University of Oxford, ;. ' '<( 

Mary R. Lefkowlls’s most recent books are Heroines and Hysterics and The Lives of the Greek foea, 

K. J. Leywr’s Medieval Germany arid Its Neighbours 900^1250 was published earlier this , 9 


John Lucas’s most recent book is Romantic Modern Literature: Essays and ideas of culprit 1750-$*^ 

Is responsible tor jbero- American materials in the Department of Printed 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. ■ r • 

R. fe. Naraydn’s novels pelade Qod, Demons and Others , 1965 and The Painter of 

w miX recbnl book isaTi edition and translation of the Cornish mystery . 

Nicholas Orme’s next book, From Childhood to Chivalry, will be published later ihis -yMf*; ; 

Nlal! Rudd Is Professor of Classics at the University of Bristol. . 

Carts Rumeps’s most recent collection of poems. Star Whisper, was published earlier this . . 
Geoffrey Sampson's recent books include Schools of Linguistics, 1980. ' ' - - :: 

Barry Supple is Professor of Economic History at the University of Cambridge.: 1 " ' V, • (•. j 
Robert Towler is Head of Research at the Independent Broadcasting Authority-: ; w-5. i'-'] 

John VVacber is Professor of Archaeology at the University of Leicester. ! ' -.! 

Bernard Wassersteln is Professor of History at Brandeis University. ' ' j 

° f RuMp Pariiament ' 1974 - and editor of Edmund 
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Freud and Modernism 

Sir, - S. S. Prawer’s review of E. H. Gom- 
brich's Tributes (June 15) contains a serious 
misrepresentation: “[Gombrich] shows how 
perilously close Freud’s rejection of Modern- 
ism brought him to theories of 'degenerate art 1 
that were most felly formulated and applied in 
quarters wholly opposed to him and all he 
stood for." Two distortions are involved here, 
and the first is Gombrich’s. The letter from 
Freud to Abraham of December 1922 that 
Gombrich quotes in full contains a joking and 
bantering comment on what Freud takes to be 
a caricatured portrait of Abraham, together 
with a stricture that “such artists should be the 
last to be allowed access to analytical circles". 
Gombrich's response to this letter is itself ex- 
treme and inappropriate (“Who would have 
expected to encounter here of all places an 
anticipation of the hatred against an allegedly 
degenerate art?"), but is in no sense a demon- 
stration, or “showing”. Your reviewer, having 
chosen to report half-truth by half-truth, freely 
uses phrases such as “committed disciple of 
Freud” and “detached from psychoanalysis 
and its jargon”, whilst not finding himself free 
to cite a later Gombrich passage that more 
accurately represents both Gombrich's argu- 
ments, and Freud's attitude to what concerns 
all our freedoms: "In a beautiful essay on the 
position of Freud in recent intellectual history 
Thomas Mann . . . argues that Freud’s 
psychoanalysis is the only manifestation of 
modern irrationalism which resists any attempt 
to misuse it for reactionary purposes. He was 
right that Freud's message . . . constitutes an 
appeal to human reason, but when Thomas 
Mann represented Freud as wholly isolated, he 
clearly overlooked Warburg.” It is not only 
Freud who suffers from such repeated demon- 
strations by contemporary writers that psycho- 
analysis is something that they can hardly bear 
to read. 

B. BURQOYNE. 

5 Slanmore Road, London N15. 

Robert Schumann 

Sir, - In her review of Robert Schumann’s 
Tagebdcher , Band III (May 18), Judith Cher- 
naik repeats the frequently made assertion that 
Schumann had syphilis. This cannot remain 
unchallenged. Medical diagnosis in the nine- 
teenth century was more art than science, and 
the laboratory tests needed for proving 
whether someone had syphilis were not avail- 
able, The popular assumption that Schumann 
suffered from syphilis stems from publications 
by Oruhle (1906), Slater and Meyer (1959) 
Saras (1971) and other scholars who did not 
have access to the complete diaries and other 
sources of information at our disposal today. 

Schumann's meqtal illness began in adolesc- 
ence, before he had any sexual relations, and it 
recurred periodically In the form of wtiat we 
would now call a bi-polar (manic-depressive) 
affective disorder . In 1831 he described a pain- 
ful condition (Wunde) of the penis which Cher- 
naik assumes was syphilis. However, syphilitic 
lesions are characteristically painless, and 
Schumann’s Wunde was medically treated with 
a solution of daffodil bulbs , not an anti-syphili- 
tic remedy. Moreover, all of the many symp- 
toms which tie described over the years in his 
diaiy can occur with other diseases than syphi- 
lis: fatigue, malaise, sadness, anxiety, dizzi- 
ness, headaches, eyestrain, ringing in the ears, 

- haemorrhoids i and feinting spells. Even the 
feet that traces of mercury were found (by the 
undersigned) in Schumann's Hair does not 
prove that he was treated with mercury-con- 
taining compounds/ Schumann habitually 
wore a hat, and fiats wete then blocked with 
mercury. Mercurials were also used for treat- 
* n 8 various diseases besides syphilis. 

.. Schumann’s, autopsy report -(1856). contains 
many , vague and conflicting observations. It 

• cannot be used for makitig a diagnosis of his 
fecntal ; disorder. However, the. reported 

. .. w *»ght of His brain at death (1337-52;grams) is 
. . within normal limits for a forty-slx-yeur-bW 
i UMUi which would- contradict the assumption 
9 f a Shrunken, afrophied braln. Indeed, letters 

• ' .Written Hy, Schumann frpm. .the hospital to his 
jf ; publishers and ■ friends (including Brahms, 
v -yVhaseilqte^t compqaitionSqhumenn carefully 

are. impressively coherent and orders 


ly, with neat penmanship, quite unlike those of 
a patient with advanced organic brain disease. 

As for Judith Chernaik's opinion that Schu- 
mann's last works, for instance his Violin Con- 
certo, are “gestures without substance, the Inst 
flickering? of a mind which is half destroyed" 1 , 
this is debatable. Yehudi Menuhin for example 
(in an unpublished letter) has described the 
Violin Concerto as “a treasure . . . romantic 
and fresh, and so logically interconnected in 
every impulse, thoroughly mentally healthy 
throughout". The time seems ripe for a new 
look at Schumann's genius, as well as his mad- 
ness. 

PETER OSTWALD. 

Department of Psychiatry, University of California, 
San Francisco, California 94143. 

Alma Mahler 

Sir, - Sophia Wyatt complains (Letters, June 
15) that 1 appeared to have killed off Alma 
Mahler's daughter Anna in my review of Karen 
Monson’s biography (May 11). I’m sorry for 
the misunderstanding, but what I meant by 
“Alma had three children who died young” 
was not “Alma's three children all died young" 
but "three of Alma's children died young”. 
These were Maria Mahler, Anna's sister; 
Manon Gropius, and Martin Werfel. 
HERMIONE LEE. 

Department of English, University of York, Hes- 
Ungton, York. 

'Contingent' Poetry 

Sir, - When John Bayley (in his review of 
Anthony Thwaite’s Poems 1953-1983, June 22) 
putsThwaite and me in the company of Brown- 
ing and Pound, as writers of “contingent" po- 
etry, he pays us a high compliment; which is 
muffled only a little when he admits into the 
company also Wallace Stevens, whom few 
before Professor Bayley have thought of as 
having much in common with Browning. If 
Anthony Thwaite is miffed at jbeing excluded 
from the first eleven of “essentialist” poets 
(Eliot, Auden, Larkin), he may care to take 
heart from Walter Savage Landor: "Regarding 
the occasional in poetry; is there less merit in 
taking and treating what is before us, than fn 
seeking and wandering through an open field 
as we would for mushrooms?" Welcome to tbe - 
club, Mr Thwaitel With Landor of the com- 
pany, along with Pound and Browning, the 
conversation should Sparkle; and the author of 
The Stones of Emptiness will hold his own 
there. 

DONALD DAVIE. 

Omega Cottage, 4 High Street, Sllvertoo, near Exe- 
ter, Devon. 

Barrie and Stevenson 

Sir,- Although a fact of no great importance, it 
is perhaps worth stating authoritatively once 
and for all that J. M. Barrie and Robert Louis 
Stevenson never met. My reason for making 
this statement is that two recent books, both of 
a scholarly nature, state that they did. 

In her biography of Stevenson published in 
1980, Jenni Calder quotes on page 14 an 
account by Barrie of a hilarious meeting with 
Stevenson at Rutherfords in Edinburgh in the 
1870s; and jn their excellent Oxford Compare 
ion to Children’s Literature (1984), page 496, 
Humphrey Carpenter and Mari Prichard quote 
from the same passage. . 

Nevertheless this is quite definitely fiction. 
In 1922 the late Rosaline Masson compiled a 
volume called 7 Can Remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson containing recollections from all those 
still living who could do so. In the preface to the 
enlarged edition of 1925 she. states that “Sir 
James Barrie was troubled to find himself, of the 
ninety-nine contributors to. the book the only 
one who had never really met Stevensort face to 
face" (he had written ,4 I never saw or spoke to 
him”). But, troubled by this, Bame then wrote 
an account of an imagipary meeting, which Miss 
Masson -included in her preface, "as it differs 
from the other contributions in being not fact. 

but fiction". ' ... «. • 

.: Miss Masson also described this modem to, 
, me personally when l yisfieQ her in Edinburgh 
about 1935,'and it j^alsp described- fo t yipl.a 
. MeypeU's, tetterspfjs M^ Bartfe ()9^2), pagq 

■.^The;.fect.qf riev'e.f’ha^in^ met jfa^c tc^faicoditf: 


not, of course, prevent Barrie from becoming a 
close friend by correspondence - us did other 
contemporary writers who had never actually 
met RLS, such as Kipling, Rider Haggard, 
Stanley Weyman and S. R. Crockett. 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 

Poulton Hall, Poulton-Lancelyn, Beblngton, Wirral. 

'Wealth and Virtue' 

Sir, - John Dunn (Letters, June 22) does not 
mend matters, lam sorry to say, with his sug- 
gestion that Adam Smith was simply express- 
ing personal feelings when he wrote, in Moral 
Sentiments, ed 6, that “the very suspicion of a 
fatherless world, must be the most melancholy 
of all reflections”. If Dunn will look at the first 
words of Smith's sentence (“To this universal 
benevolence") and its context, he will see that 
Smith is not expressing personal feelings but 
conducting a general argument to the effect 
that universal benevolence is buttressed by 
belief in divine providence. 

Dunn's other quotation, from the Wealth of 
Nations, about “a debased system of moral 
philosophy" looks more promising, but atten- 
tion to all the words (especially "rewards and 
punishments ... to be expected in a life to 
come") and to the context (the preceding para- 
graph) shows that Smith Is not castigating nil 
moral philosophy which is connected with reli- 
gion but only a particular form of it, a form 
which divorced virtue from earthly happiness 
and tied it to heavenly reward, to be earned by 
"penance and mortification”. Smith's own 
moral philosophy was ready to follow Bishop 
Butler in regarding moral rules os “the com- 
mands and laws of the Deity”, and the moral 
faculties as “vicegerents of God", attended 
with the sanctions of conscience (shame and 
self-condemnation on the one hand, tranquil- 
lity of mind and contentment on the other). He 
is even ready in this place (Moral Sentiments, 
III. 5), to give a cautious recognition to the 
natural “hope" of divine justice “in a life to 
come”. If one asks how these words, first pub- 
lished in 1759, can be reconciled with the 
attack in 1776 on “a debased system of moral 
. philosophy" , I dunk the answer is that Smith's 
attack, is reserved for beliefs which confine 
divine reward and punishment to the after-life 
.'and confine virtue to asceticism. At any rate he 
concluded tfie Moral Sentiments chapter with 
the statement that “religion enforces the natu- 
, ral sepse of duty" and toft it in the editioh of 
1790 despite his revision of miicli elsei 

These remarks may suffice as a response to 
Dunn's request for evidence counting against 
his interpretation of Smith's position on reli- 
gion. However, Dunn should not suppose, as 
his last paragraph suggests, that I would cate- 
gorically affirm a Contrary interpretation. I de- 
liberately wrote in my review that "I would not 
like to say flatly” that Dunn was mistaken. I 
think there is clear evidence that Smith 
accepted Christian belief in 1759, that he had 
abandoned it by 1776, probably under the in- 
fluence of Huirie, and that, unlike Hume, he 
retained a measure of natural religion to the 
end of his life. But it is very difficult to deter- 
mine bow fer fiis natural religion went, and I 
am inclined to think that he was not sure him- 
self just where he stood. Dunn asks for evi-i 
deuce that Smith saw the existence of God as 
altering what “any human being” would other- 
wise' have good reason to do. IF that meahs at 
least one human being,' the evidence I have 
given is niore than adequate. But if it means 
each and every human being, I would not for a 
modient try to defend the proposition; for 
Smith declared that his friend Hume, who cer- 
tainly lacked a belief in divine providence, 
nevertheless came as near to the perfection of 
Virtue as 'human frailty will permit". 

D. D. RAPHAEL. 

Department of Humanities, -Imperial College, 
London. . • 

— n i — .... — ., — .i . . — 

Wilfred Thesiger mentioned in his article "To 
the end of the Awash River" (TLS, June 22) 
that be had taken it frpm a book he is writing. It 
will be published by Collins, who have risked us 
- to say that they expect to bring: it out in the 
autumn of 1985. : • 


The. 1984 Bennett Award, sponsored 1 by t|ie 
Hudson .Review, , ha$. beep bestowed on 
Anthony Powell *'Jn recqgnjtlop of his dUtfng- 
^jshed aefuev'eraent in jirt of the novel 7 *. 


Basil 

Blackwell 

English Satire and 
the Satiric 
Tradition 

Edited by CLAUDE RAWSON 

Written by some of the most distinguished 
scholars of the subject, this book 
represents a major and panoramic 
reassessment of the satiric tradition In 
English literature. 

304 pages, hardback £22.50 t063i 1327 1 6) 
paperback £7.50 (0 63 1 13272 4) 

Word Grammar 

R.A. HUDSON 

This book presents for the first time an 
Important contribution to linguistic 
theory, the theory of word grammar. 
Radically different from previous models, 
word grammar Is Intended to be 
psychologically 'real', differing from 
Chomskyan theory In emphasizing the 
similarities between linguistic and non- 
linguistic knowledge. 

272 pages, £22.50 (0 631 31G8 B) 

Modern Englishes 

Pidgins and Creoles 
LORETO TODD 

A much-needed introduction to English- 
based pidgins and creoles, giving a clear 
picture of their historical and 
soclollngulstlc background, vocabulary, 
pronunciation and grammar, and of the 
people who use them. Drawing on a wide 
range of local usage, the book focuses in 
detail on two languages - Cameroon 
Pidgin and Tok Plain. 

302 pages, hardback £22.50 (0631 13GS3X) 
paperback £7.50 <0 631 13698 Bi 

Accumulation 

Crisis 

JAMES O'COrmOR , 

This important book attempts a synthesis 
of orthodox economic Marxist theory with 
the crisis theory of writers such as 
Habermas and Marcuse. James O'Connor 
does this by drawlng on _a wide range pf i 
materials .from economics, sociology/ <• . 
politics, psychology and history< The .* 
result Is q book that will be of aruclal 
interest, 

272 pages, £ 1 7.50 <0 631 13592 9) 

Andropov: His Life 
and Death 

ZHORE8 MEDVEDEV 

'A remarkably successful piece of writing 
... On the successlon struggle, Medvedev 
is superb ... a coherent and convincing 
. explanation.' New Statesman 
'Distinguished by Its level of knowledge, 
insight and objectivity . ... it deserves the, 

I broad readership It Is ifkely to attract.’ . 

! New Society m 

This revised .paperback edition brings the 
account up to Andropov's death and 
Chernenko's succession. 

272 pages, paperback £4.95 (0631 13641 X) 

Consent and 
Efficiency 

Labour Relations and Management: 
Strategy In A State Enterprise 
ERIC BATSTOHE, ANTHONY 
’ and MICHAEL TERRY 

' This book, a study of labour relations in 
■the postal and telecommunications 
services, looks first at the strategies 
. developed by management and how they 
• relate to broader corporate matters. 

' Second, It assesses the likely Impact of 
privatization on labour relations In. these 
-i enterprises. 

1 .350- pages, $19. 50 (0 631 13517 0) . 
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Harold Hobson 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
David and Jonathan 
Redgrave Theatre, Farnham 

William Douglas Home's play, David and 
Jonathan , though set in modern England, is a 
commentary on King David’s famous elegiac 
cry to the dead Jonathan, Saul’s son, "Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women". Like Rattigan, Home is a sparkling 
wit; and paradoxically, like Rattigan again, his 
wit often hides (from the short-sighted) what of 
serious purpose he is saying. His merits 
obscure, to all but the attentive, his meaning. It 
is so in this play, which really ends with the 
contemporary Jonathan’s grief-stricken con- 
firmation of the words of the biblical David 
rather than in the brilliant joke that the audi- 
ence delightedly takes to be its conclusion. 

This characteristic of Home's has led to 
more critical injustice being done to him than 
to any other British dramatist of our time. The 
strength (the ferocity, even) of his convictions 
tends to be hidden from a superficial glance by 
the urbanity of his style; and his democracy is 
masked by his evident intimacy with the aris- 
tocracy. Thus it is the general critical opinion 
that Home is without social attack. This opin- 
ion, however, is not shared by the British 
Army. Social analysts who personally have 
never heard a bomb explode, nor a gun fired, 
nor felt the breath of physical danger have long 
been blandly and blindly impervious to the 
sensational political courage of a dramatist 
who at Le Havre preferred the humanity of the 
then German commander of the town to the 
military enthusiasm of the Allies (a sentiment 
not popular at the time, nor perhaps even 
now); and who paid for an adherence to princi- 
ple beyond the capacity of 99 per cent of men 
and^ omen wjth a deliberately .invited court- . 


1 






. Of course, Home is one of the'most amusing 
dramatists writing today; plays like The Reluc- 
tant Debutante , The Manor of Northstead, The 
Reluctant Peer , The Secretary Bird, Lloyd 
George Knew My Father and The Jockey Club 
Stakes have lightened the gloom of millions. 
But in one's appreciation of these it is wholly 
wrong to overlook the social significance of 
Ambassador Extraordinary, The Bad Soldier 
Smith , The Dame of Sark and Wow Barabbas , 
which inaugurated the theatre of political in- 
vestigation and criticism’ of authority several 
years before the English' Stage Company had 
been thought of. The serious outlook (what- 

Amiable animals 

David Alexander 

Ed wird Bawden: \Vat«rcoloui*«, Prints and 
BookrillustraUmu ' 

; Spelman’s Bookshop, Micklegate, York. 

York has, in recent years become a flourishing 
centre for antiquarian and second-hand book- 
•* s^opS, and for the Festival, this year Peter Mil- 
Ifer'o^ ^l^ntah’sj has organized a delightful and 
Wholly appropriate exhibition J of the wqrk qf 
■ Edward Bawden. The shopwindow has been! 
turned into, a display case ablaze.with Baw- 
den's cheerful book- jackets. Few' artists can . 
havb -produced so miich distinguished work for 
the. bpok and advertising trades; Bawden has 
. scared die view expressed in the, career of 
Claud Lovat Fraser that there need be no dis- 
tinction between thp fine! and the applied arts. 
He set out. to be.primarily a draughtsman, and 
was the first RA .elected as such. This exhibi- 
tion shows how he evolved his distinctively 
bold and telling style a| an early stage; he be- 
gan to do commissions for the Curwen Press 
while still a student at the Royal College with 
Eric Ravilious and Percy Douglas Bliss, author 
of a sympathetic study of Bawden (1979). 

Fortunately most of his work has been in less 
ephemeral forms than the book-jackets and 
the promotional material shown here. The ex- 
hibition contains many examples of his book 
illustrations, both in process ‘bldck’ rind In 


ever the proliferation of jokes) of the man of 
Le Havre is fundamental to Home no less in 
the deviously betting bishop of David and 
Jonathan than in the murderer of the police- 
man in Now Barabbas . 

The scene of the present play is a church. 
Douglas Home's strong sense of theatricality 
revels in the ritual of the Church of England. In 
his The Lord's Lieutenant (which was seen at 
Farnham, but not alas in London), what fired 
his imagination was the kneeling at the altar 
rails in the Communion service; in David and 
Jonathan it is the reading of the banns of mar- 
riage. For when the elderly, fussy and well- 
meaning vicar (George Waring) comes to the 
bit about if anyone knows of a just impediment 
to the marriage, let him speak out, a voice from 
the back of the congregation cries “I do". The 
effect is electric; this situation has lain ready 
for the lifting in the Book of Common Prayer 
for more than 300 years, and I find it aston- 
ishing that, so far as I am aware, it has never 
before been taken advantage of. Paul Gam- 
bol's clever design, which enables us to see 
both the vestry and the nave, makes the dismis- 
sal of the congregation, puzzled and shocked, 
very effective, which Home has seen to it the 
vicar is not. When he summons the interrupter, 
Jonathan (Sean Bean) to the vestry, and finds 
himself in the presence of a youth desperately 
in love with the bridegroom (John McAn- 
drew), with whom in London he has gone 
through a ceremony of homosexual marriage 
without realizing that it was a fraud, he anx- 
iously desires not so much to comfort or to 
change Jonathan as to avoid a scandal in his 
parish. 

Perhaps that is reasonable enough; but it 
accomplishes nothing, for Jonathan is in the 
grip of a passion of which simple men like the 
vicar are completely ignorant. He calls in the 
aid of the Dean (Mike Shannon) without 
effect, and they both wonder, rather crestfal- 
len,, whether the Church has really anything to' 
say in the modern world, so greatly changed 
since their college days. This is their mistake, 
and the source of their lack of understanding. 
For when their Bishop (Michael Cotterill: a 
splendid, powerful and worldly performance) 
intervenes it Is clear that things are pretty much 
what they have always been. Tbete have al- 
ways been ^conventionality and unfaithful- 
ness and sorrow. This Bishop, who knows 
more about gambling than he doe* about God, 
clears up all the difficulties that defeat the 
others: all, that is, except Jonathan's. The 
agoiny of spirit in which this unfortunate youth is 
left at (he end, no one caring for his betrayal, is 
the most moving element in the play. 


lithography. There aie also over thirty of his 
original illustrations, from the designs for 
Ambrose Heath’s Faber cookery books of the 
1930s to the watercolours for Thomas Hen- 
nell's Lady Filmy Fern , or the Voyage of the 
Window Box , published in 1980 with illustra- 
tions recovered after nearly forty years from 
the bottom of a well where they had been put 
' for safety during the Second World War. 

. A variety of other kinds of work canbe seen; 

■« there ate two samples, of wa|lpaper,which, 

= ; surprisingly, were; commercial failure^, 1 and 

■ there Is even a peep-show (c 1930)* made for 
Tom Laughton and loaned by .the Rotunda 
Museum . Scarborough . Mote typical work is 
represented by several of Bawdtn’s effective 

■ posters, notably for Shell, and by a number of 
< large watercolours; this is the medium in which 

B aw den’s art developed under the influence of 
Paul Nash, and was die one which he used, so 
. 1 well as ap Official War Artist in the Middle 
East , an' important phase of his career which 
could only be represen ted . here by. his subse- 
quent illustrations for the Puffin Picture Book 
The Arabs (1947). There are also six of his 
splendid lino-cuts illustrating Aesop’s Fables 
(1975), a subject which has given him full scope 
for his obvious delight in drawing animals in 
the most amiable and amusing form. It is no 
surprise that for one of his recent commissions 
- a device for the Provincial Booksellers' Fairs 
Association - he should have chosen to make a 
lino-cut of his cat Toussy. ' ' ' ' ’ 


Sarah Bradford 

On June 24 in Monte Carlo Sotheby’s sold the 
library of the late Florence Jay Gould, the 
celebrated and extremely rich huntress of liter- 
ary. social and artistic lions. Holding court in 
her Cannes villa, El Patio (a name redolent 
rather of Reigate), Florence Gould collected 
people and objects; she was generous with her 
food, drink and money - in the form of literary 
prizes - and the recipients responded in kind 
with presentation copies of their works, suit- 
ably inscribed. “Reine des lettres et des Litter- 
ateurs”, Henry de Montherlant wrote, while 
Franqoise Sagan was more specifically grate- 
ful, inscribing a first edition of Bon jour Trist- 
esse (1954), “Pour Madame Florence Jay 
Gould h qui je dois mon premier prix et ma 
premiferc grande joie littdraire The copy 
was sold for 6,660 fr to John Fleming of New 
York. 

Florence Gould’s circle included Yourcenar, 
Robbe-Grillet, Gide and Cocteau as well as a 
number of minor and now unfashionable 
names, but the best *and most expensive lots 
among the printed books were the thirteen- 
volume edition of A la Recherche du temps 
perdu by the Nouveile Revue Franchise (1919 - 
27) which, with two other works by Proust, 
Jean Santeuil and Lettres & Madame Schelke- 
vitch, were sold for 94,350 fr, and the second, 
definitive, edition of Les Fleurs du tnal (1861) 
for 38,850 fr. This edition, prepared by Baude- 
laire over a period of four years, contained 
thirty-five new poems as well as revised ver- 
sions of those which had appeared in the first 
edition. "Ce livre”, Baudelaire wrote to Alfred 
de Vigny, “n’est pas un pur album, il a un 
commencement et une fin." 

The Gould collection also contained some 
remarkable illustrated books, many of them 
presentation copies from authors such as Coc- 
, tqau, Dali and Matisse, the authorial inscrip- 
tions courtierly. “Hommage respectueux & 
Florence Gould", Matisse wrote on his portrait 
sketch of her on the first blank leaf of Les 
Lettres portugalses, illustrated with his original 
lithographs and including seven flattering 
autograph letters to his patroness signed “Hen- 
ri Matisse, vil mendiant”. The price, however, 
was far from beggarly, 188,700 fr to John Flem- 


ing who also paid 721 ,500 fr for Jules Remmft 
Histoires naturelles, illustrated by TooW 
Lautrec. This copy, in a handsome binding hv, 
follower of Marius Michel, G. Creite 
tained not only twenty-two original lithompk 
by Lautrec but also five crayon sketches q| 
animals and a coloured drawing of wild duck by 

Rarity was the attraction of the major item 
in the sale of Christie’s, London, on May30 
where a copy of the ninth printing of 
Shakespeare’s first publication, Venus and 
Adonis, was up for sale. “Venus and Adonis 
London [Humphrey Lownes] for Willtiani 
Leake, at thesigne of the Holy Ghost in Paula 
Churchyard, 1602 [possibly issued in 1608 7] B . 
The property of Viscount Parker from thelUv 
rary of the Earls of Macclesfield, it was a 
unique issue of an edition of which only tn 
copies are known, the other, in the British 
Library, showing very slight bibliographical 
differences. It was acquired for £129,600 by 
Maggs. Rare too in its way was an almost com* 
plete set of the original proof sheets of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s printed catalogue of his 
own library with the author’s autograph cor- 
rections. The pages, thick with PhiUippft 
emendations, reveal not only his tireless scho- 
larship and his efforts to keep up with the flow 
of new acquisitions, but also his miserly deter- 
mination not to be cheated by the printers -"If 
the compositor practises these contrivances to 
swell out the lines, I shall have my catalogue 
printed elsewhere . . The set, unknown to 
Munby since it was discovered subsequent to 
the publication of his monograph on the sub- 
ject, was the property of the Earl of Iveagb; il 
was sold for £9,180 to Jonathan Hill: 

Rarest and most desirable of all was a beauti- 
ful glossed mid-twelfth-century manuscript ol 
the Book of Genesis from Rievaulx Abbey, 
Yorkshire, in a contemporary white vellra 
binding. So many English medieval manu- 
scripts have been rebound that to find a mav 
script of the twelfth century in its original bind- 
ing is a considerable event. Moreover, tins 
manuscript also retained something which it 
very rare indeed, a contemporary “chemise" d 
rough tawed skin, still with traces of the anim* 
al's for - It might be described as a medieval , 
dust-jacket. It wns sold to Hcadlaro for 
£27,000. 


The cost of copy ing 


Michele Field 

In the near future we will have to accept that a 
photocopy is worth more than the paper it Is 
printed on. Until now a scholar doing research , 
a teacher copying a text for a class, or someone 
in a commercial library reproducing articles 
from technical journals for In-house circula- 
tion, has felt entitled to use the photocopier in 
any way he wishes, so long as he does not sell 
his “publication". 

But publishers are now supporting the 
Copyright Licensing Agency’s decision to en- 
force the Copyright Act 1956. The CL A in- 
tends to do this by setting a price for a page and 
licensing the possessors of copying machines to 
... print and pay. A trial schetpfc, making $ nomiri- 
. al charge for photocopying In state Schools, is' 
already under way. tn a few years’ time this 
scheme should yield £12~£15 million, divided 
between those authors and publishers whose 
books arid journals turn up in sampling of the 
copying done. 

The Publishers’ Association believes that 
• photocopying deprives them of up' to £25 mll- 
■ lion per year. They haVe evidence to suggest 
i that about 200 million 1 pages' annually roll off 
school photocopiers, a fifth of the estimated 
1,000 million pages Of copyright material that is 
churned out in the country as a whdle. By 
. taking the average price of a book divided by 
the average number of pages, the CLA has 
worked out a scale of fees (that is, royalties 
over and above the 2p to 20p a page that read- 
ers now pay for the copying-paper and the 
service). For school use the rate is 2p a book or 
journal page (not a photocopy exposure but a 
page) ; for university use the rate is 4p for books 
and 8p for journals; for' everybody felse.' the 


respective rates are 4p and lOp. 

Moreover, (he CLA insists that only 5 P* 
cent of a book, or one journal article, can w 
copied, and no moro than 30 duplicates iM*- 
The 5 per cent applies even to books in copy- 
right but out of print. A book can be dtfficw* 
obtain yet 95 per cent of it cannot be rep^ 
duccd. In Britain, as in few other 
publishers also retain a twenly-five-year copy 
right in the text as they print it, so even 
Shakespeare or Plato could be included ■ 
new charges. 

The British scheme is a cumbersome 
compared to the remuneration system* 
countries like Denmark and Austral!*! 
is not the legislation, which exisls jM 
countries, to support the rights of both pn , 
copy readers and copyright .owners. : 
Copyright Tribunal to deter mi neiHir ■ 

Taxpayers will have to bear thenewexp^- 
schools of this currently cheap reading 


ial, and their interests should be, represe ^ 
the forthcoming battle between aiitMtv . 
publishers on the pne hand, and. liptw* ^ 
educational authorities on the pther, o 
legal prerogatives, _■ . \ 

The summer 1984 number Of the 

organ of the Society of Auth0 '5j-:i ( « w riDl • 

centenary issue, and contains * ^es 

poem by Gavin Ewart ("Anyone who ^ 

anything is an author"), a retr^pcc 

first hundred years by Victor 

and a symposium on the neS f ■ i B 

and the prospects for profesri^ 8 ^ ^ : 

Britain. There are also - 

Maureen Duffy, V. S. ^ 

Read, Walter Alien, Michael 

others. * * • •' ‘ r ' , . ’ l/ T ' f : ]• C'A 
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COMMENTARY 


Getting it taped 


Peter Kemp 

PETER redgrove 

The Scientists of the Strange 

Radio 3 

In one way, at least. Radio 3's production of 
Peter Redgrave’s The Scientists of the Strange 
is a resounding triumph, into the play's hour 
and a quarter, the special effects department 
have packed a virtuoso display of acoustics. 
Transmitting an impressive range of 
stereophonic sounds - from the whine of a 
dentist's drill to the hissing slither of a guillo- 
tine blade, from creak y,Gothic wainscotting to 
yells, shrieks, wails and gasps - the production 
would make an ideal demonstration-tape for 
showing off the full potential of any audio 
equipment. Differentiating sounds with fine 
precision, it has ear-opening sequences cap- 
turing the varying noises made by water as it 
laps, ebbs, drips, trickles down pipes or seeps 
into the ground. Echoes - reverberating round 
the play's profusion of differingly shaped caves 
and vaults - are all endowed with their distinc- 
tive timbre, some ringing and some muffled. 
Snatches of Berlioz's Symphonie Faniastique 
keep sounding out. Humming and chanting 
recur. At a culminating moment, there's a kind 
of occult oratorio for five ghostly voices. On a 
lower level, a growling pop lyric about a 
"monster man" repeatedly breaks in. 

Echoes of a different kind from those bounc- 
ing off the walls of the play's caverns can also 
be picked up. An extract from Poe is intoned. 
Lines from Hamlet and Macbeth are spliced 
into the soundtrack - as are extracts from one 
of Rilke's Duino Elegies and Goethe's Faust. 
Amid all this noisy collage, the characters have 
some difficulty making themselves heard. 
When they do, they establish themselves, 
symptomatically, by the sound rather than the 
substance of their dialogue: it's only by pitch or 
accent that you can tell most of them apart. 


tre of the play, there's not much more than a 
wafer-thin notion - about the inability of the 
materialist to perceive the transcendental. 
Highsticker, a millionaire greedy for proof of 
human immortality, has honeycombed a repu- 
tedly haunted house with a battery of electro- 
nic surveillance aids, cameras and tape-recor- 
ders- then supplemented these with a team of 
ghost-hunters, psychic sensitives quiveringly • 
receptive to paranormal vibrations. 

The mansion itself, once the site of a “magic- 
al massacre”, is abuzz with spectral signals. 
Unsurprisingly, given Redgrave’s enthusiasm 
for the numinous, it turns out that these are 
picked up not by the videos and audios but by 
the clairvoyants and dairaudients. Toying with 
the technological, Redgrove makes consider- 
able play with the idea of tapes being run at 
different speeds such as Fast Search or Slow. 
At one point, what initially sounded like 
screaming emerges, when slowed down, as a 
hymn of ecstasy. Likewise, a girl’s apparent fits 
- viewed in slow motion on film - reveal them- 
selves, it’s alleged, as graceful, accelerated 
yoga routines. The play’s repeated references 
to varying transmission speeds seem designed 
to demonstrate that, if tuned into properly, the 
cacophonous phenomena of life will clearly 
unreel their occult significance. Failing to ap- 
preciate this, Highsticker - for all his electronic 
clutter - can't get the supernatural taped. 

Despite the production's sizzling stereo- 
phonic crispness, though, the tone in which this 
message is broadcast oscillates peculiarly. 
Redgrave's play is fey in both senses of the 
word. After episodes of the lyrically esoteric - 
paying rapt attention to what are Indicated as 
life’s arcane symmetries: such as those be- 
tween water ripples, wood grain and radio 
waves - it modulates into the coyly farcical: the 
initials of a chronicler of the mansion’s murky 
past - COS - are said to stand for Cum Grano 
Sails. Japishly suggesting that what’s gone be- 
fore should be taken with a grain of salt, the 
play never really succeeds as comedy, though. 


This insubstantiality la perhaps in keeping Just as its poetic interludes are distinctly short 
with the play’s insistence on thfc nebulous ha- 1 on’ imaginative resonance - despite all those 
lure of the material world. But it also seems in realistically rendered echoes - so Its sprightlier 
accord with a pervading flimsiness. At the cen- sequences are weird rather than witty. 

The periodicals, 17 : Interzone 


Peter Nicholls 

Interzone 
8: Summer 1984 

38pp. 124 Osborne Road, Brighton. 
Subscriptions £5 (UK); £6 (elsewhere). 

Interzone began life in the spring of 1982. It is 
owned and published by five science-fiction 
critics led by David Pringle and Colin Green- 
land, and not only looks like that old favourite 
oj science-fiction radicals, the 1960s New 
Worlds magazine, but publishes several of the 
s *nie writers. 

In eight issues the magazine has not really 
squired a personality, other than a sense of 
oo-goodishqess, and a resignation to reaching 
only tqe tiniest of minority groups. This. may 
' W H be the Inevitable result of editorship by 
committee, pnd.it may be that the magazine 
would .improve if it . had a single editor with 
*jj°ng and interesting opinions, as was Michael 
Moorcock with New Worlds. In fact, reading 
nferzofje is q slightly depressing experience in 
O'tefy way but one: jt is, paradoxically, a bad 
w * t * 1 good stories. ... 

Prom the beginning, most of the stories in 
have been rather difficult to catego- 
■ Rhly metaphorical fictions - fabulations 
recall Borges or William Burroifghs 
than Arimov and Heinlein. Earlier 
rtlied ; heavily on well7kn0wn. au- 
• JJJl they included works by Thomas M. 
^Ji J. G. PaUard, Keith. Roberts, John 
M Angela Garter, John Crowley, and 
“JvJoha Harrlspn, all of whom have in com- 
Jjon mat they are Well known in the fields of 
tt«*3Uhd s^ence fiction, and that their work 
' ismore experimental- or 

than usual - often very interestingly 


ment lias been just as substantial, as can be 
seen in the contents of the last two issues 
(seven and eight). Number seven contains 
good stories by two writers who are almost 
unknown. Geoff Ryman’s “The Unconquered 
Country” is set in an alternate, fantasized 
Cambodia (in which, though this is not central, 
houses and machines are literally alive), and its 
protagonist is a peasant woman. The story pre- 
sents a clear-eyed, sensitive account of a life 
that is almost destroyed by incomprehensible 
poltical events, while it retains & kind of wary, 
tender autonomy. The story is also about sur- 
viving loss and despair, about living being bet- 
ter than death, and not without its rewards 
even in the midst of nightmare. 

In the same issue, “Tissue Ablation and 
Variant Regeneration: A Case Report", by the 
new American writer Michael Blumfein, is a 
savagely witty fantasy about major surgery 
performed without anaesthesia on Ronald 
Reagan, whose internal organs become the 
source .of ■ various useful medical items which 
will help to save lives in the Third World. It Is 
written with the remote precision of a raedjcal 
report,’ and recalls the protie, of J. G. Ballard. 

Interzone 8 also contains several good stor- 
ies, quite different, though they aU blend sharp 
observation with surreal- juxtapositions. Some 
may most enjoy Andy Soutter’s fey story 
“McGonagai’s Lear" , a (ale of , a bad Scots poet 
and his encounter wit|t the Queen, and later 
with Elvis Presley and the Loch Nqss Monster. 
Other will be drawn to Scott Bradfleld’s "Un- 
mistakably the Finest", which confronts a, 
young woman’s fantasies of love and the good 
life with the pseudo-realities of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s dream landscape. The same issue con- 
tains the posthumous publication of a charap- ; 
ferfsticdlly eccentric autobiographical medita- 
tion byTUilip K. Dick.,Np Other magitziite in 

-• . t ■ II «tl rill lot. 



“Scipio wounded at the Battle of Ticino” on engraving by Glulio Bonnsone (!498-c 1580) after Poll tioro da 
Caravaggio, Included In Coinage's exhibition of Old Master prints, Mantegna to Meryon, at 1 4 Old Bond 
Street, London W1 until July 14. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 181 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not l&tcr than 
July 27. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set or answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which cose inspired 
guesswork will also be token into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 181" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August 3. 

1 Wherever there was the whitewashed wall of an 
officer's room or any other apartment in which 
English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, 
there, likely enough, the head of Keate would be 
seen, scratched or drawn. . .- . Anybody without the 
least notion of drawing could still draw a speaking, 
nay scolding, likeness of Keate. 

2 I can't see him as a headmaster. T thought i hey had 
to be 100 years old and aeven feet high, with eyes of 
flame and long white beards. To me a headmaster 
has always been a sort of b|end of Epstein's Genesis 
and something but of the book of Revelation. . / . 

• . 1 .-’l ■ '' ■ * . *. 

3 Though a clergyman, very orthodox and of rigid 
morals, he indulged himself fn an oath, which was 
“God's-my-Jlfe". When you were out in your lesson , 
he turned upon you a round staring eye like a fish; 
and he had a trick of pinching you under the chin, 
and by the lobes of the ears, till he would make the 
blood come. 

INFORMATION, PLEASE....... 

William Henry Clayton (1823-77), architect: 
any information about his years In. England 
(cl840-48); for research purposes. 

Anne Crighton. 

231 Armagh Street, Cluistchurch, New Zealand. 

Roger Roughton, poet and editor of Contem- 
porary Poetry and Prose (1936-37): any in- 
formation about him, dr the whereabouts of his 
letters or manuscripts. 

William P. Toth. '* 

3612 Anglebrook Ct, Toledo, Ohio 43611, USAi 

Robert and Philip Spence : authors/editors (?) 
of Struwwelhiller, :a satirical pamphlet pub- 
lished ,cl94I by Haycock Press, London; 
copyright owners sought,' for a proposed 
Gentian reissye.- . . . 

Merlin Holland. < 

Halcyon Publishing . Services, , 1 15 Broom wood 
Road, London SWll 6JU. . . 

: Julia Stephen: any surviving letter's to Leslie' 
Stephen or !to her first htisband, Herbert 
Duckworth; for an edition of Leslie Stephen's 
letters to Julia Stephen. 

John W. Bickhell. 

Box 306, Eggemoggin Road , LI|Ue Deer Lie » Maine 
04650, USA. : " ■ ' 

Salvador Dalit letters, photographs) personal 
• reminiscences, etc;. for a biography. •. 

! Metyle Sec rest. •. • • • ,= . ... ! : - 


Competition No 177 
Winner: J. R. Maddicott 
Answers; 

1 Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a 
Souldier to fight against the enemy, (hough his 
Sovereign have Right enough to punish his refusall 
with death, may neverthelesse in many cases refuse, 
without Injustice; as when he substituted! a sufficient 
Souldier in his place: for in this case he deserteth not 
the service of the Common- wealth. 

Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan. 

2 If the Wars of civilized people are less cruel and 
destructive than those of savages, the difference 
arises from the social condition both of States in 
themselves and in their relations to each other. Out 
of this social condition and its relations War arises,, 
and by it War is subject to conditions, b controlled . 
and modified. 

Car} von Clausewitz, On War, translated by J. J.. 
Graham. 

J ,On such a morning a£ this ., 

’ wiin TheTImesfor June theeievenih- 
Left with coffee and to&st 

you opened the breakfast-room' window 
And, sprawled on the southward terrace, '' 
said; That means war in September.". - - 
John Betjeman, “In Memory of Basil, Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava". 
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Oskar Kokoschka (1886-1980): correspond- 
ence, recollections, photographs, especially 
relating to the artist's visits to Britain in 1925, 
1926, and 1929, and his longer stay in . this 
country from 1938 to 1953; for .a centenary 
exhibition catalogue arid other publications 
(Including an edition of Kokoschka's letters 
and a new biography). 

Richard CalvocoressS- > 

Tate Gallery,'; London SW1. 

Sir Edward J. Poynier (1836-1919): any In- 
formation concerning works by or manuscript 
material relating to Poynter in public or private • 
collections; for research purposes. 

Alison Irigib: 

William Goodenough House, Mecklenburgh 
Square, London WC1 2AN. 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855); documents, parti- 
cularly old ledgers and other financial records 
relating to Rogers’s bank (Rogers Tbwgood & 
Co), wherd he was senior partner from 1799 
until his death. 

George Sinhson. 

14 RJdgmount Gardens, London WC1. 

John Thclwalh. present whereabouts of six 
MSS yols of. personal papers, purchased at 
Sotheby's la June 1904, by Charles Cestre, who 
used them for his John Thelwall (London and 
New. York, 1906). 

P. J. Coriield, 

Department of History, Bedford Coflege, University : 
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K.J.Leyser 

RICHARD HODGES and DAVID WHITEHOUSE 
Mohammed, Charlemagne and (he Origins of 
Europe: Archaeology and the Pirenne thesis 
L81pp. Duckworth. £19. 50 (paperback, £7.95). 
0 7156 1703 6 

Few historical images have been portrayed as 
forcefully as that of the transition from the 
late-classical Roman world to the early Middle 
Ages and the Empire of Charlemagne which 
we owe to the vision of Henri Pirenne. The 
Mediterranean economy, society and culture 
of Rome, Italy. Gaul and Spain, let us re- 
capitulate, were not destroyed or submerged 
by invading Visigoths, Ostrogoths and Franks, 
who all needed, used and adapted them to 
survive. They succumbed to the onrush of the 
Arabs, who forced the Carolingians to turn 
northwards rather than south, and to enclose 
themselves in a perimeter which had to endure 
a long siege, not least from Saracen attackers, 
once the grandsons of Charlemagne and their 
aristocracies were torn apart by ineluctable in- 
heritance conflicts. Europe emerged from this 
siege only in the mid-tenth century and owed 
its new military, political and even economic 
good health to ruling families other than the 
Carolingians, most of all to the Ottomans and 
the royal house of Wessex. 

Pirenne's vision stemmed from his profound 
reflections on the narrative and documentary 
sources he knew so well, and on what numis- 
matists and archaeologists had already done to 
enlarge (he literary evidence. Above all, it 
rested on his choice of economic criteria, the 
availability of certain goods and articles which 
the West imported across the Mediterranean 
from the East in the post-Roman centuries and 
then, he thought, failed to import in the age of 
the Caliphs of Damascus, Baghdad and Cor- 
doba. The methodology of the master and his 
critics was one and the same, and there was 
nothing new in the contention that the findings 
pf ^umismatists and, archaeologists must be ; 

confirm or ch ftUertge the imprest - 
- Ions that 'could be gained from the all too 
patchy and fitful literary sources - the Latin 
histories and saints’ Lives from the sixth to the 
ninth centuries. Now Richard Hodges and 
David Whitehouse, advocates of the “New 
Archaeology", founded on anthropological 
models, not only re-examine Pirenne’s thesis 
but also daim that this is just a beginning, so 
plentiful and revealing might the archaeologi- 
cal evidence yet turn out to be. It is true that 
the authors warn us against the dangers of 
forming, indeed forcing, a new vue d’ ensemble 
from the findings at a number of widely dispa- 
rate sites, for instance Dorestadt on the Lower 
Rhine and Siraf on the Persian Gulf, but they 
proceed to do so none the less. 

With what results? The theoretical ground- 
work for this anthropologically orientated 
archaeology was First furnished by Dr Hodges 
in an earlier hook, entitled Dark Age Econo-'. 
rnics: The origins of towns and trade, ad 
600-^JdpO. Tt is here summed up thus - “the 
J fundamental difference between the New 
Archaeologists add their predecessors lies in ' 
their premise that archaeblogy is the past tense 
Of anthropology". This however at once raises 
• a question of mfSthod: whether anthropological 
;.e , twrtbmic i)nodelsL according to which, 'eg. the ; 
'Park ; Age' - economy i'perfo rfried a- different 

•’ it*;'*. J ''ni- • -.4 . . 
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hill-tops. A number of objections come to 
mind. The port of Luni is a rather special case 
since so much of its prosperity evidently de- 
pended on the trade in marble, which took a 
sleep downward turn in the early fifth century. 
The authors also seem to accept the figures for 
the distribution of pork rations to the house- 
holders of Rome in 452 found in the Theodo- 
sian Code and so they arrive at c 400,000 as the 
number of its inhabitants. Yet are these figures 
to be trusted any more than those for the 
parade-state or indeed the very existence of 
military units cited in the Notitia Dignitatum! 

It might also be suggested that a rural and 
urban economy can diminish in volume with- 
out radically changing in character. That this 
was so in the case of the Western Empire long 
after its political demise might be deduced 
from the continuing export of olive oil as the 
main source of energy from North Africa to the 
northern Mediterranean shores. The Vandal 
occupation made very little difference here nor 
did Justinian's reconquest, but the Arabs' ad- 
vance of the mid-seventh century was decisive. 
It brought victory at last to the nomads and 
their camels, the permanent and age-old 
enemies of agrarian settlers and their complex 
systems of irrigation. East- West communica- 
tions by land for a time replaced the sea-borne 
traffic of the past. The authors do not refer to 
Frend's illuminating study of this topic, nor do 
they, oddly enough , discuss the work of Alfons 
Dop&ch, who saw continuity and steady de- 
velopment rather than cataclysmic change in 
the wake of the German invasions. 

The conclusion that the economy of the 
Western Mediterranean had been transformed 
completely before the Islamic conquests, so 
that the coming of the Arabs was a consequ- 
ence and not a cause of this change, is startling 
enough. It leaves aside the religious and social 
driving-forces behind the expansion of Islam. 
If it stands and if we then ask whether the 
German assaults or the Arabs' westward drive 
caused the decline of so many flourishing 
centres, the answer, on their showing, must be: 
neither;' ' 

In the next section of their work the two 
authors set out to show that the Byzantine 
economy of the seventh and eighth centuries 
also suffered a contraction, although the dis- 
covery of a shipwreck at Yassi Ada off the 
south-west coast of Asia Minor, dated 625 and 
containing no less than 900 amphorae, points 
to the continuance of sea-borne trade. How- 
ever. the presence of Syrian and Jewish mer- 
chants in seventh-century Gaul should not lead 
us to infer a massive long-distance commerce. 
These observations are valuable and must 
surely compel historians of the Latin West to 


re-scale their impressions of the Byzantine 
Empire's fiscal and economic predominance 
during the centuries of the greatest Persian, 
Arab and Slav pressures and iconoclasm. 

It is when Hodges and Whitehouse turn 
north again to discuss the economy of the 
Carolingian Empire that it is hardest to agree 
with them. The question they raise is whether 
the growth of trade between Dark Age king- 
doms, especially in the North Sea, provided a 
sufficient financial base for Charlemagne's re- 
ligious and cultural aspirations, for the intellec- 
tual, literary and artistic activities for which we 
use the short-hand term, the Carolingian Re- 
naissance. “Archaeology.. .is beginning to re- 
veal evidence which contradicts the view that 
the Renaissance was sponsored by a gradual 
accumulation of wealth", they write. Instead 
there are signs - archaeological - of a sudden 
and massive economic expansion. They find 
the evidence in the excavations at Dorestadt 
and wish to link the trade of the Frisians here 
with massive inflow of silver from the Abbasid 
mines in the Khorasan, silver which had 
travelled via Russia and Scandinavia. This ex- 
plains to them, among other things, the 
strengthening of the silver content of the Caro- 
lingian denarius. They would connect the rise 
of Baghdad as the centre of the Islamic world, 
its contacts with the Far East even and the 
discoveries at Siraf with this influx of silver into 
the Carolingian Reich through a formidable 
trade chain. 

If the upsurge of commercial activity via 
Dorestadt, Sweden and Russia was startling, 
its arrest and rapid decline, which the authors 
would date archaeologically from 820 on- 
wards, was even more dramatic, and no less so 
the consequences: the troubles of Louis the 
Pious’s reign and the savage stepping-up of 
Viking raids in the West brought about by 
sudden silver shortages. The economic deter- 
minism which underlies the new archaeology is 
beguiling but ultimately no less bleak than that 
dear to hardened Marxists. 

Both Maurice Lombard and Sture Bolin 
promoted this backdoor theory of economic 
reactivation in the West, ie, it came not via the 
Mediterranean but via the Russian river val- 
leys. In their enthusiasm for fine, not to say 
hairbreadth dating, our authors have a way of 
by-passing views which do not accord with 
theirs. Thus Philip Grierson, the greatest au- 
thority on early and high medieval money, on 
the whole rejected the claim that huge quan- 
tities of Arab silver dirhems flowed into the 
Carolingian Reich. He does not believe that 
even if they were all re-minted such an opera- 
tion would have left no traces in the sources. 
Moreover, the contrast between a slow growth 


Out of the north 


.- than; the c-peri! market; to satisfy the needsof ^ 
- aristocracies - cfin bc simply subsumed, 6r 
: whether they should, like everything else, be 
posmlated and then 'called in aid ph the" 
! strength of the literary evidence. To my mind 
wrestling with his sources must always come 
first for the hislorinri of the early Middle Ages. 

For the fifth and slxjth centuries Hodges and' 
!, Whitehouse marshal good evidence from a 
lumber of urban and rural sites: Rome, Carth- 
age and Luni, but also South Etruria and the 
Roman Campngna. They come to the conclu- 
sion that long before the Arabs arrived these 
places and regions and their economies were in 
a miserable condition and by the sixth century 
bofe no resemblance to what they had been 
like in the second. They measure the shrinkage 
of settlement and the decline in population, 
and find causes for it: plagues, over-taxation 
after Justinian's reconquest, internal migration 
and a shift of habitations from the plains to the 
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F. DONALD LOGAN 
The Vikings In'Hlstory 
224pp. Hutchinson! £15. 

0091451906 

Yet another book on the Vikings. This time it is 
a cool appraisal of the contribution which they 
made! to the history of medieval Europe ( It 
conies; appropriately enqugh. from America, 
the furthest Western point 'of Viking expan- : 
sipn.l?. Donald Logan declares himself an out- 
sider, a historian of the late Middle Ages in- 
truding “into the holy places of early medieval 
history’*. The fact that hestands a liltleapart in 
time and place is indeed what gives the study its 
value;'he Is able to view the Viking achieve- 
ment with an element of objectivity. Here is a 
thoughtful, nOn-controvetsin) account of the 
excursions of.the Scandinavian^ beyond their 
own shores in the turbulent period tanging 
from jhe eighth to the eleventh century, but 
this does not mean that it is not' thought-pro-, 
voking, He quietly claims that historians have 
been mistaken in their traditional emphasis on 
the development of the Frankish kingdom in 
the West, and in casually thrusting aside the 
activities of Viking raiders, as if they were a 
temporary interruption by tiresome children of 
the serious business of the grown-ups. By con- 
centrating on “the decline of a prematurely 
organised state with its tedious lists of soub- 




riqueted kings", they have tended to underesti- 
mate the significance of what was happening in 
Scandinavia, and the results of the confronta- 
tion of its people with other developing king*- 
doms in Europe. 

This, then, is an account of the Viking raids, 
invasions, colonies and settlements in various 
regions, following in the tradition of the first 
outstanding book in English on the Viking 
Age, by Sir Thomas Kendrick. It does not 
emphasize any one line of approach, such as 
1 trade, or ships; of the size of Viking- armies, or 
the extent of Viking violence. It provides a 
clear and readable guide to the Scandinavian 
penetration in various guises into the countries 
of the medieval world, ranging from Green- 
land in the North to the shores of Africa, and 
from the elusive area of Vinland in the West to 
the Caspian Sea.' The sections on Viking activ- 
ity in the Mediterranean and the settlement of 
Normandy are particularly welcome because 
these areas have not received much attention 
in recent Works on Viking history: It is enlight- 
ening too to be reminded of so many earnest or 
mischievous attempts to establish the Viking 
presence in North America, These range from 
the romantic theory of a “Skeleton in Armour" 
(Longfellow’s phrase), a Viking chief buried 
with his lady below the Newport Tower, to 
well-executed but now discredited forgeries of 
runes on the Kensington Stone (respectfully 
exhibited at the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington DC in 1948) or additions in mod- 
em ink to the Vinland Map. Wild theories 


of wealth based on agrarian surpluses or W 
Sea traffic and a sudden swell ofFrisiS 
with Scandinavia is a false and misleading! 
Charlemagne and his following acquired^ 
of their new wealth in a few decades 
trade but by successful ware of co'ZJ 
Booty, tribute and treasure were availE 
ever-increasing quantities during the 780 ^ 
790s: annual payments from BeneventoZ 
above all the huge haul of Avar treasure |Z 
from Pnnnonin in two great expeditions™ 
nnd 796), specially organized for the pum* 
Tins was quite enough to make possible! 
buildings, the luxurious manuscripts, the iv®. 
ies and the promotion of scholars and teachtn 
like Alenin to important benefices, in short the 
Renaissance, ns Heinrich Fichtenau so wirtSy 
observed many years ago. Nor should \i 
strength of the Carolingian home market ad 
the excellence of Frankish native production 
be overlooked. Ermoldus Nigellw's descrip- 
tions of Louis the Pious’s gifts to visitors, fe 
Pope and the Danish convert prince, Heriold, 
deserve a mention here: linen garments, 
mantles made in the Frankish style, precious 
jbelts, white gloves and, not least, weapons, 
horses and wine. 

Charlemagne and his successors raised 
sumptuous buildings - and the authors seenu 
underrate Aachen and Ingelheim - but lb 
does not exhaust or explain their cultural pot. 
cies. They meant to foster a learned niioj 
class, clerical and lay. Their gifts to chunks 
were not tilted against the secular nobitity.u] 
ultimately the education of lay nobles was the 
)cey to the whole programme and in put u 
least it even succeeded. There were quitcafa 
literate Carolingian aristocrats, not only ram- 
bers of the royal house, with libraries aoJ 
ability to use the written word in government " 
and communications. The tragedy for I k 
Carolingians and their spiritual advisers lays 
this: they believed that education would net 
only make men more effective in administu J 
tion, it would hIso make them wiser and better, j 
more obedient servants of God and of dw l 
kings. Often it did not but only gave edpir 
their ruthlessness and push. 

Islam, according to Hodges and W&fe- 
house, did not play a critical role In tk 
Mediterranean for the making of early raedifr 
al Europe, but elsewhere. To dissent fromfk 
authors over this, and over the meaning wJ 
resources of the Carolingian RenateBiw. 
however, docs not mean casting an adveff 
vote against cither the new archaeology^ 
anthropology in the study of the early Mid* 
Ages; quite the opposite. The dialog^ 
tween disciplines and techniques for 
they plead is indeed immensely .vitoP* 
evocative nnd urgent. 


about the Vikings are by no means confin«j 
their own time or to the age immediately 
them. When possible financial gnln or « , 
nationalistic instincts are involved, P 8 ***® 
still rage high and historical truth 
board. Such was the case with those “cn 
and tiresome arguments’’ in the Norm _ 
controversy about Rus nnd Slavs, and j 
tribution of Swedish Vikings to the " cfcatl - a, 
the Russian Stnte", which, as Logan sew 
observes, "overlooks in a grand way 
state is riot created, that it doespdtcotw ... 
existence in a single moment of ti^ •' . j 
T he originality of this book ilw ^ * . ■ 

emphasis rather than in startling 
ments, in a common-sense 0 pP roat *». ^ 
the breadth of the picture which 

ends with a btief survey of Importarttq^., 

about the Vikings that remain 

and should serve to dissuade Us frdiu 0° „ t - 

them too hasiily. '' " ■ * 1 -* . 

InTTie Excavations at lined#*' 

(158pp. Bodley Head J. ,hedi^. 

£7.50.0 370 30802 6 ) Richaird^Ha^ jg 
tor of the dig, tell the story of thfr 0 . 

Coppergate which took place j. , 'f] flV isfc 
and 1981. He describes, witMhe J ie|p L, ^ 
colour and black and white phoo^PJf^ 
only the Viking Age discoveriM^ ^ 8ff j 

notable finds of a Roman ^ivil»n ^ 

cemetery, an Anglo-Saxoc t helrp > 
cessive layers of medieval buifdWP ;.. y. . . 
ated objects. ! i- 
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More causes than one 


Helen Cooper 

A.J.MINN1S 

Medieval Theory of Authorship: 

Scholastic literary attitudes in the later Middle 
Ages 

323pp. Scolar Press. £35. 

0 85967 641 2 

Contemporary literary theory is a necessary 
part of a student's critical equipment, along- 
side the tools of close reading and psychologic- 
al, structuralist or linguistic analysis; and the 
most productive readings often emerge from a 
theoretical eclecticism of the traditional and 
the modern. 

The Middle Ages have presented something 
of a problem in all this. Medieval literature 
can, of course, be analysed by modem critical 
methods; but the contemporary literary theory 
that would serve to control and complement 
such approaches has seemed a little thin (ex- 
cept to those scholars who insist that all 
medieval literature is an expression of Christ- 
ian orthodoxy, through allegory or irony if all 
else fails). A. J. Minnis has now set out to 
disprove the notion that scholasticism pro- 
duced no theory of literature. He is not con* 
cerned with the artes poeticae and their instruc- 
tion in rhetoric, nor with such familiar exege- 
tical schemes as .fourfold levels of interpreta- 
tion. He looks instead to the commentaries on 
the auctores, the authoritative Latin writers, 
which he claims contain a poetic theory “at 
once historically valid and theoretically 
adequate". Scholars such as Judson Boyce 
Allen have recently called attention to the 
significance of these works, and Dr Minnis 
provides the fullest analysis of them to date. 

The bulk of his book is devoted to expound- 
ing what these theories were, and how they 
changed and developed between the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries. The commentators' 
concern for the literal sense of biblical texts 
increased, encouraging the development of 


finer tools for dealing with language, rhetoric 
and style; the individuality of the auctor was 
given greater stress; and pagan auciores began 
to be accorded the same kind of critical treat- 
ment as sacred poetry had received - a process 
that eventually produced the incipient human- 
ism of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

What, then, does this medieval theory con- 
sist of? It might be illustrated by applying to 
Minnis' s own book the commentators' terms 
found in their “Aristotelian prologues”. These 
expounded the four “causes” of every literary 
work, laying particular stress on the author's 
intentions. In Medieval Theory of Authorship 
the efficient cause is the author himself, Alas- 
tair Minnis; or perhaps, as a duplex causa effi- 
ciens, one might in addition allow the late 
Beryl Smalley, of most honoured memory, as 
the moving efficient cause, in the role occupied 
by God in the writing of Scripture. The mat- 
erial cause, the matter out of which the book is 
made, is medieval literary theory, specifically 
the prologues to commentaries on authorita- 
tive works. The formal cause describes the 
shape the work takes, and has two aspects. 
First there is the forma tractandi, or the form of 
treatment, which consists here of non-fictional 
prose discussion of defining examples. Second 
is the forma trac talus, the form of the treatise, 
in this case an introduction, five chapters and 
an epilogue, subdivided In such a way as to 
provide a series of distinctiones that define 
literary theory by analysis. There are also two 
samples of that invaluable scholastic invention, 
the alphabetical index, one doubling as a dic- 
tionary of terms. The final cause is also divided 
into two. The immediate final cause is the in- 
struction of the reader in the subject in hand; 
and the remote final cause is the better under- 
standing of medieval literature - or even, 
perhaps, as with the commentaries, “the 
perfection of the rational soul by virtue". 

This is not stuff for the general reader, and 
even the academic browser would be ill- 
advised to open the book at page 77. But Min- 
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Denton Fox 

J.A.BURROW 

Essayson Medieval Literature 

218pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. . . 

0198111878 

This striking collection of essays on Middle 
English literature is likely to give new hope to 
those scholars who have come to plod through 
the specialist journals with increasing weari- 
ness, since it indicates how much light can still 
he shed on even the most familiar Middle En- 
glish works. The essays are in some ways very 
diverse: the four that have not appeared in 
print before are, for instance, a discussion of 
the use of the title “Sir" in Sir Thopas , “Hon- 
our and Shame in Sir Gawm’n and (he Green 
"Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale and the 
Three Ages of Man", and a discussion of the 
•ntegrity bf the literal level in allegories. Other 
essa ys range from a study of a Middle English 
proverb to a piece on the Merchant’s Tale that 
represents, as J. A. Burrow says in his preface, 
“a kind of 'new criticism’ of Chaucer which has 
become common since the time of its publica- 
koh (1957)". But in a more fundamental way, 
the collection has a surprising coherence. 

tn part, this coherence comes from Burrow's 
Jwcful and Intelligent attention to the “con- 
to various senses of the word, of the 
JJddle Engish works. In the first essay, 
Poems without Contexts", where he deals 
Win those mbst anonymous of poems, the ones 
preserved in' the scrap of parchment bound in 
WS Rawlinson D 913 (“Malden in the mar 
“tchaai of Irlande", etc); he faces the 
juestion directly, aqd argues that all poems 
. hj some sense, a context, Here, by taking 
“is group of poems as itself providing a con- 
l each of the poems in it, 1 and by adduc- 
l^byo eariy allusions to "ivtaiden in the mor 
y i he throws more! light bn these baffling! and 
;*Jtroyersiaj poems .than might havp sefemed. 
ptwfiple,- ; . 

$ssay on Langland’s second vision, 
provides' aVery different context.the 
^^r^ p^tterp of sermon, contrition, con- 


nis's exposition of this material is meticulous 
and lucid. He demonstrates beyond all argu- 
ment that such analytical frameworks existed, 
and were widely known and used as a normal 
method of approaching a text - and not just 
authoritative Lai in texts. Such authorial com- DOUGLAS GRAY and E. G. STANLEY ( Editors i 

mentaries as Dante's letter to Cun Grande on Middle English Studies 
the Divine Comedy and Gower’s prologues to Presented to Norman Davis in honour of his 
the Vox Clamamis and Confessio A mantis take seventieth birthday 

these approaches for granted. They constitute 28Bpp. Oxford: Clarendon Press . £35 . 

a healthy reminder that the most obvious fea- 0 1981 1 183 5 

tures of a text are the right places to begin 

studying. Causal description insists that de- Man y of the «says included here are presented 

liberate authorial derisions as to content, more as puzzles to be enjoyed than as works 

struct ufe and purpose are paramount; though conclusions, appropriately to the nature 

it must also be admitted that the commenta- of medieval literature. “Perhaps the splendid 
tors' own analyses of these things can look like so>ver of philological problems to whom this 
answers to a tick-the-appropriate-boxes ques- volume is dedicated will solve this one too", 
lionnaire. observes Talbot Donaldson. Analysing a pns- 

The problem whether such methods of sage from The Knight’s Tate, Donaldson shows 

analysis are theoretically adequate in them- that Arcite was not pitched on to his head by 

selves, as Minnis claims on his first page, falling from his horse, as is usually assumed, 

emerges most clearly in the discussion of but rather thrust against his saddle-bow like a 

Chaucer, who chooses to present himself as the modern driver pinned to a steering-wheel. The 

compiler, the compilator , of the Canterbury "heed" must belong to the horse, but what 

Tales. This is, as Dr Minnis points out in his actually happened to it? 

final sentence before the epilogue, a “shield Other essays discuss philological and textual 
and defence" . not a fact; but one thing that matters in an open-ended way. In considering 

medieval theories do not allow for is an author Chaucer's spelling, M. L. Samuels provides 

who lies- who consistently sets up n false set of further evidence for the view that the Equator- 

intentions. They lire concerned with surface, ieofthe Planetisii "an authentic and autograph 

not depth. It is hard to sec how such theory can wor k of Chaucer", while George Kane 

provide modern readers with critical tools of suggests that the “revisions" in the G version of 

the fineness and subtlety that writers such as the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women 

Chaucer or Dante deserve. It is good to be am not necessarily Chaucer's own - 

given a clear and authoritative statement of the Mustanoja's essay is a reworking of his chapter 

conceptual framework within which they on ’ n Middle English Syntax', he now feels 

wrote, and it constitutes a useful recall to that a poet's choice of the grm-periphrnsis may 

essentials; but the greater the poet, the more be dictated by reasons other than metre or 

he will burst out of the frame. The poems of rhyme. 

Dante and Chaucer are giants to the commen- John Burrow examines sixteenth-century 
taries' dwarfs, and the clothing offered by the criticism of Sir Thopas. T udor and Elizabethan 

commentators is not capacious enough. If views appear to have been as divergent as those 

modern critics can begin to offer a better fit, of modern critics, Spenser apparently con- 
it is because we have the giants to measure it sidering the seemly-nosed knight to be a 

by. “morall” figure of chastity, while Skelton, see- 

ing the nose as grotesque like a hawk's beak, 
moves towards a burlesque interpretation 
which Shakespeare picks up in Twelfth Night. 
A more sober exemplum is reconsidered in 
yet found to this notorious puzzle. Pamela Gradon’s “Trajanus Redivivus”. It is 

The method of moving from the initial solid not simply that even a pagan can have merit in 

feature to the conclusion is different in each God's sight: there is a social ns well as a theolo- 

essay; one can only point vaguely at the ail? gical argument for Trajan's salvation. Trajan is 

thor's sagacity, learning, and hard work. But a model for the rulers of Langland’s day and 

his style and tone are reasonably consistent. illustrates Dowel in practice. 

The style is completely lucid. Informal - some- . Iq “Clocks , Dials and other Terms", George 

times (under the influence of Essays lit Critic^ . Rigg points oqt that While in Modern English 
mu?) very informal - and concise. (Occasional- we often express distance by time (Toronto is 

ly, indeed, one wishes for expansion: the essay “seven hours from London"), in Middle En- 

on allegory is clearly going to be an important glish time is often expressed by distance. The . 

one, but a few more pages at its end might have mechanical clock was invented in the late thir- . 

removed Angus Fletcher from his precarious teenth century and needed a name. A “clokke" 

perch between heaven and hell.) Tbe tone is was something one heard rather than saw, and 
reasonable, matter-of-fact and totally without despite the French cloche, it almost never 
self-importance; Burrow is notably generous meant "bell"; belle on the other hand, in its 
to other scholars. One is left with the impress- sense of “church-beir, regularly competed as a 

ion of a scholar who is trying to reason his way time-keeper. A dial was something one looked 
through a problem, not of someone trying to at, and the slang meaning “human face" was in 
prove a point. As a result, burrow’s arguments existence as early as 1 500. 

are very hard to dissent from; where deraurrals What will undoubtedly be the most interest- 

or hesitations are necessary, he introduces ing puzzle to the general reader (judging by the 
them himself. While some scholars (to produce popularity of Umberto Eco's The Name of the 

an example of the sort of ungenerous remarks Rose) is presented in Peter Hey worth's "Joce- 

that Burrow avoids) seem like magicians who lin of Brak'elond, Abbot Samson, and the Cpse 

distract their audiences: With scholarly, or of WiUianvthe Sacrist”. Jocelin narrates l|ow 

theoretical pyrotechnics so that they can pull the Benedictine monastery of St Edmundsbury 

unnatural and perhaps phantasmagoric rabbits wasroused from its moral and literal honkrupt- 
out of hats, Burrow is like sppieone who points cy by Abbot Samson, who was elected in 

out a real rabbit on a real hill: opce you know opposition to the Sacrist William Wiardei. It 

where to look, the rabbit is obvious. This was essential and just that the corrupt William 
method ^las, for. an ambitious author, its dnn 1 be dismissed, but given his popularity nnd in- 

gers: a reader’s first feeling of “Why didn't I fluent ial friends, how did Samson manage it so 
think of that myself?" may quickly change to , quickly? Hey worth suggests that the answer 
the more comfortable feeling; “That’s so ob- can be found in Jocclin’s refcrence to quedam 

vious that it's not worth saying". But the risk is tacenda, “things of which it is best fo say no- 
worth taking, : ' thing". This* he says, refers to “unspeakable" 

— ^ — — — — : acts in the male and celibate society of a Bene- 

The medieval English allegorical poem, The . dictine. convent. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Court of Sapience, was one of the earl jest pro- Al : tjie heart of the book is an essay by Ed- 
ductions of Caxton’s printing press. The 339- ■ ward Wilspn on a poem presented in 1431 to 
stanza anonyfoous poem, about the nnture of William Waynflete, Bishop of .Winchester, 

wisdom, wa$ popular In the fifteemh century, The poem, of which the hitherto unpublished 

but only one ihodem edition has been pub- t$xt is given at the end of the essay, wns com- 

ished (in 1927) and since then a new manu- posed rind performed in the Bishop's honour 

Script has surfaced, E. Ruth Harvey has taken and, accompanied the presentation of a gift. It 

advantage of this discovery to produce another , ; . is ideal fpr inclusion in the present offering: 
text of the poern (226pp. Uriiversi ty of Tordqto •• Andasye haue bygune sparyche not to precede, 
Pjress, £29.?5.!0 8020 5628 8). :>■ . For bonly pencueraunce deseniethe coronacyoun. 

-y r'.v .’ ?:v V - • ,J , * l', * /’ > -M'j/v ; • .Vi'ii j/.&v SlvV. ri.vV . \> r *. : ,■ ; 
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fessiori, penance (» : pilgrimage), and pardon. 
By showing how Langland makes drastic 
changes to this basic pattern, he provides the 
best extant explanation of the notorious par- 
don-tearing scene - though one can also see 
why Langland omitted this scene from the C 
text. In the notes on Sir Thopas, the contexts 
are mostly linguistic. Burrow investigates the 
connotations and registers of several terms, 
and is thus able to demonstrate with certainty 
some pleasing new innuendoes and meanings 
in the tale. Even in the “new criticism" of the 
excellent essay on the Merchant’s Tale very 
helpful use is made of its Chaucerian context, 
and the comparison of this tale with the Par- 
doner's Tale is more enlightening than one 
would expect. 

But for all this emphasis on contexts and 
facts, the thrust of the book is consistently 
towards literary criticism, towards an explana- 
tion of the work in question. The scholarship in 
the book is abundant, arid of a high order, but 
it is always there to support a literary purpose, 
not for its own sake. One of Burrow's charac- 
teristic methods is to. take some solid feature of 
a work, or of that work's context, and then td 
show how that feature cani be made to illumin- 
ate the work. The feature can be very large: 
that the concept of prudepce is central in Hen- 
ry son’s Preaching of the Swallow seems ob- 
vious, at least after it has been pointed out, but 
no one before had ever seen the implications of 
this. Or it can be very small: the entire explana- 
tion of The Cloud of Unknowing is convincing- 
ly founded on the author’s passing distinction 
between “a bodely cohseite of a gOosjly'thlrig" 
and “a gooslly coriseite of a bodely thing". It 
can be simply a proverb: Burrow uses the com- 
mon saying, “Young saint, old devil", to trace 
different views about the proper development 
of man. The starting-point can even be a mod- 
ern, formulation, as when Burrow uses the so- 
cial 'anthropologists’ distinction ' between 
shame quItUfesrind guUt enltures-not in itsqlf, 
perhaps, a very solid distmotionrin dealing 
with the ending, of Sir Gawaln and the Green 
Knight. This piece, a sort of postscript to 
Burrpvy’s earlier, book on Gamlt}, again 
provides, I think , the mpst sqtisfaofory ; soliitlpii 
• \-,i riA.fi vV A: 
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yet found to this notorious puzzle. . 

The method of moving from the initial solid 
feature to the conclusion is different in each 
essay; one can only point vaguely at the aUr 
thor's sagacity, learning, and hard work. But 
his style and tone are reasonably consistent. 
The style is completely lucid. Informal - some- 
times (under the influence of Essays in Critic^ 
ism!) very informal - and concise. (Occasional- 
ly, indeed, one wishes for expansion: the essay 
on allegory is clearly going to be an important 
one, but a few more pages at its end might have 
removed Angus Fletcher from his precarious 
perch between heaven and hell.) The tone is 
reasonable, matter-of-fact and totally without 
self-importance; Burrow is notably generous 
to other scholars. One is left with the impress- 
ion of a scholar who is trying to reason his way 
through a problem, not of someone trying to 
prove a point. As a result, burrow’s arguments 
are very hard to dissent from ; where deraurrals 
or hesitations are necessary, he introduces 
them himself. While some scholars (to produce 
an example of the sort of ungenerous remarks 
that Burrow avoids) seem like magicians who 
distract their audiences: With scholarly, or 
theoretical pyrotechnics so that they can pull 
unnatural and perhaps phantasmagoric rabbits 
out of hats, Burrow is like sppieone who points 
out a real rabbit on a real hill: opce you know 
where to look, the rabbit is obvious. This 
method )ias, for. an ambitious author, its dnn 1 
gore: a reader’s first feeling of “Why didn't I 
think of that myself?" may quickly change to 
the more comfortable feeling; “That’s so ob- 
vious that it’s not worth saying". But the risk Is 
worth taking, 

I — — ■■ - ■ ■' . ii'.: .. .. 

The medieval English allegorical poem, The 
Court of Sapience, was one of the earl jest pro- 
ductions of Caxton’s printing press. The 339- 
stqnza anonyrijous poem, about the nature of 
wisdom, was popular the fifteenth century, 
but only one ihodem edition has been pub- 
lished (in 1927) and since then a new manu- 
script has surfaced, E. Ruth Harvey has taken 
advantage of this discovery to produce another , 
text of the poem (226pp. University of Tqrdqto 
Pjress, £29,75.! 0 8020 5628 8). a. ' y . C. • ■ . • 
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Bernard Wasserstein 

NEIL STAMMERS 

Civil Liberties in Britain in the Second World 
War 

250pp. Croom Helm. £ 14.95. 

0709923712 
MIRIAM KOCHAN 

Britain's Internees in the Second World War 
182pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0333289951 

On May 18, 1940, as German troops smashed 
through the Low Countries and northern 
France, Neville Chamberlain told the British 
War Cabinet that it was “imperative" for Brit- 
ain to abandon its “present rather easy-going 
methods” and to resolve on a form of govern- 
ment "which would approach (he totalitarian”. 
The remark came rather incongruously from a 
man who had been ousted as Prime Minister 
barely a week earlier on grounds of alleged 
lassitude and insufficiency of vigour. Yet on 
this occasion, as on so many others previously, 
Chamberlnin expressed the national mood in 
the dramatic early days of Churchill's premier- 
ship. 

Did Britain indeed “approach the totalita- 
rian" form of government during the Second 
WoTld War? According to Neil Stammers, 
“Britain was not a democracy during the 
second world war", its political system “was. in 
many respects, a closed one" which “came to 
resemble a one -party state" . and its govern- 
ment “exhibited important political features 
normally associated with authoritarian 
regimes". 

Mr Stammers bases these rather far- 
reaching conclusions on a narrow analysis of 
one aspect of the system, the question of civil 
liberties. He justifies his broBd findings by 
reference to a simplistic conceptual framework 
which begins by distinguishing between 
^'democratic" (by which he appears to mean 
liberal) and "radical theory". Of the former he 
complains that ,whi|e "it is said that the Soviet 
v^wntdii tiruiidetfbttfttd because ;ClVil liberties 
1 do not exist there In any real sense", “democrat 
tic theorists have rarely attempted to assess the 
relationship between theory and practice in 
their own societies". It is this (supposed) omis- 
sion which Stammers wishes to repair. In ex- 
plaining the focus of his study he argues that 
systems of government, like motor-cars, are 
best tested under conditions of extreme stress: 
the relationship between theory and practice of 
civil liberties in Britain is therefore most use- 
fully examined under the conditions of crisis 
government during the Second World War. 
This, he suggests, will help unmask "the 
omission's and inconsistencies of democratic 
theory”, a task which "radical theory” has 
shirked ip recent years in favour of "increas- 
ingly incestuous . . . Intensely theoretical in- 
ternal debate". 1 

• y This approach, which promises at any rpte a 
systematic (if, as the motoring simile suggests, 

’ a somewhat mechanistic]! analysis, unhappily 
degenerates into a tendentious and unconvinc- 
ing exercise.in historical chop-logic. Stammers 
signally fails to define what he means by the 
ternv , "dvil liberties", referring vaguely to 
those "civil liberties which had been incorpo- 
rated into the. ideology of democracy at that 
rime". Nor is the .rigour of ihls argument en- 
j ^nped'hy!his whatonalmost any, 

■' definijio^ feature of! 

r Such a qiscusSion; ' military inscription’ pnd 
'■ conscientious object ion r Thejlahie Excuse Is 
ventured that > previous work! had been jjub- 
lished bn that subject (this, citing a work ^hich 
appeared long before the official pajjers for the 
war period becatpe available). Alas, the sartie 
- might be said of almost every, area treated In 
thiS'booki including’.the internment of aliens, 

• detentions under regulation . 186, Wartime 
' broadcasting , restraints on political activity, 

■* and the War economy; on none of these docs 

Stammers provide any significant hew in- 
. formation anti in his discussion of these topics - 
' he: frequently twists his evidence into most 
unfortunate -knots. 

A typical example is his account of the in T 
•' temment. of . enemy aliens during the war. 
Stammers lays justifiable stress onthe condi- 
tions of chaos, disorganization and occasional 
1 majtreatment, in which more than 20,000 Ger- 
mans ancf’ Italians' (mostly* refugees from 


totalitarianism) were interned, and several 
thousand deported to the Dominions. But his 
discussion of the rapid turn-around of govern- 
ment policy in late 1940 is lamentably biased. 
Under public and parliamentary pressure most 
of the refugee internees were released within a 
few months. Stammers pays tribute to the 
opponents of internment but argues that the 
reversal of policy “can be more realistically 
assessed as palliatives designed to appease 
opposition', but to have a relatively minor 
effect". He points out that, after all, although 
most internees were released, “once the princi- 
ple of general internment had been adopted it 
was never really abandoned". The emphasis 
here on the restrictive principle rather than the 
liberal practice comes strangely from an author 
who announces his intention to pierce the 
obfuscating fog of liberal ideology in order to 


clarify the supposedly harsh reality. 

The discrepancy recurs elsewhere in the 
book, most notably in the statistical ‘ leger- 
demain by which Stammers emphasizes the 
element of compulsion in war-time labour 
policies. 

Particular solicitude is shown for the travails 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain in this 
period. The banning of the Daily Worker is 
accorded extensive examination, with much 
unsatisfactory straining after a conspiracy 
theory of the matter. Stammers expresses in- 
dignation over the government's failure to re- 
spond immediately to the CPGB's sudden shift 
in policy on June 22, 1941, following the in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. He complains 
solemnly (and repeatedly) about the short- 
lived ban on BBC broadcasts of the Inter- 
nationale. 




Mussolini in a typically bombastic, barechesieil, oratorical stance, reproduced from Propaganda: the art of 
persuasion: Worid War II by Anthony Rhodes (3 1 8pp. Angus and Robertson. £20. 0207957193). 


The khaki muse 


Keith Bosley 

VICTOR SELWYN.DAN DAVTN, ER1KDE 

MAUNY, IAN FLETCHER 

From Oasis into Italy: War poems and diaries 

from Africa and Italy 1940-1946 

267pp, Shepheard- Wal wyn . £9.50 (paperback, 

£5.50). 

0856830631 .. 

What do Enoch Powell, Spike Milligan and 
Richard Hoggart have in common? They all 
served in the Mediterranean during the Second 
Worid War, and because they have all written 
of tbeir experiences they aTe unlikely bedfel- 
lows in Front Oasis Into Italy , an anthology of 
war poems, diaries and pictures. The book is a 
labour of love funded by the Salamander Oasis 
Trust, a charity dedicated to the location of 
creative work from that front and its preserva- 
tion in the Imperial War Museum, it is a sequel 
to the Trust’s first anthology, Return to Oasis 
(1980); the original Oasis was a slim volume of 
poems by soldiers of Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army, published in Cairo in 1942. 

From Oasis into Italy comes with forewords 
by its advisers, Field Marshal Lord Carver and 
General Sir John Hacked, an editorial intro- 
duction, illustrations, portraits, biographies, 
and a useful background article with maps; the 
body of the book is divided .according to 
, theatre of war - the Middle East; North Africa, 
Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece (which here' in- ; 
' oludes Cyprus) . 0he of the ainls of the lYuSt iS . 
"lo.pur the literary record straight; challenging 
. the: myth that; only World, War One produced 
.' the pacts” . But Is there really still such a myth? 

. 0ne would hope that by now we have stopped, 
looking. fbr a.seqond Wilfred DwOn. Most of 
the poets of 1914 were Romantic idealists (and 
volunteers) shattered by the experience of the 
. first toted war: their theme Was the loss of inno- 
1 cence arid the rejection ;iof militarism. The 
.poets of 1939, on the other hand, were con- 
scripts whose idealism had been tempered by 
their fathers' tales of horror, and they fought a 
more obvious foe. Popular taste, however, still 
clamours for a poetry full of the blushful Hlp- 
pocrene, which it finds - though it has turned 
sour - in the earlier poets, but pot in the best of 
the later. There are not loo many of these in 
the present anthology: this is doubtless due 
in part to the limitations of period and set- 
ting, but other aspects' ’of 'editorial' policy 


he (.(inclusion of this book returns to iw 
broader argument sketched at the outset 
am. it is suggested, failed the democratic™ 
test of the Second World War: Stem*!! 
he has drawn “a picture of a society 
hardly be described as democratic" Thear 
men! attains its reductionist dealufa? 
the observation that “the existence of d^' 
cratic forms during periods of peace mZ 
ilny serves to mask an important aspect of 
system - the extent to which itwillatteJ! 
protect itself from the people it is supposed! 
serve when it is under threat”. 

It is not necessary to be a defender of tt* 
wartime coalition government's often illibc ia i 
policies on these issues to feel that MrSia®. 
mers has stretched the point more thanalittle 
A useful corrective to one aspect of his warwj 
picture is Miriam Kochan’s unpretentious)* 
fascinating account of the intemmenud 
enemy aliens. Mrs Kochan has interviewed 
many of the former internees and she weauj 
their individual stories into a vivid narrative li 
is perhaps a pity that she did not interview aaj 
of the pro-Nnzi internees (all those interviewed 
appear to have been refugees from Nbzm], 
nor any of the internment camp guards, a a 
£ny of the civilian population on the bled 
Man. many of whom were hostile to the sulfa 
incursion of thousands of enemy aliens into 
their midst. But she succeeds in avoiding Uk 
tone of scandal-mongering which man nun 
previous accounts. Her bitter-sweet stoiyd ! 
the ambivalent feelings of the refugee out j 
nees (many of whom regarded the affair uu 
enforced but on the whole welcome holds) 
rings true. They, at any rate, knew the bs 
difference between “mask” and reality, 1 
tween Douglas IOM and Dachau. 


must also be taken into account. 

Four editors and two advisers - all old sol- 
diers - for a book of this size, Is rather top- 
heavy. If the book reads and looks here and 
there like a school magazine it is because the 
piety comes over more strongly than the poet- 
ry. But (he crucial error is adumbrated by the 
poem on the half-title page: 

Llstenl These poems were not made In rooms, 

But out in the empty sand. 

Where only the homeless Arab roams 
In a sterile land; 

They were not at tables written... 

(The author, John Jarmain, Is described as 
"one of the truly great but neglected poets of 
the war” - a doubly sad description, since he 
seemed to model himself on Owen.) In the first 
paragraph of their introduction the editors 
state; “As with the earlier volume, nn essential 
condition for inclusion has been that the pieces 
should have been written or drawn at the 
time". Some fine reporting by Erik de Mouny 
and others bears this out as far as prose is 
.concerned; there is even a painful "Letter to 
Next of Kin". But poetry is a more , elusive 
commodity: if the editors had been compiling 
an anthology of the First World War, they 
would presumably have disqualified David 
Jones’s In Parenthesis , completed some twenty 
years after the event and yet perhaps the 
greatest war poem in English, But there is 
.more to it than an insistence on actuality, as the 
; introduction goes!- pn; "the editors rejected i 
poetry and prose which they suspected was 
written from a distance and no doubt by a . 
professional at home”. So would-be contribu- 
tor? must not only, have consorted with the 
thiise on. the. spot, they must also have been 
amateurs. (Some of them, however, wpnt on to 
become: professionals; there are good early 
poems here by Ian Fletcher, Robert Garibch, •: 
Michael Hamburger and Henry Reed.) . . 

■ •■Sir John Hackett warns the reader in soldier- 
ly fashion that some of the verse’ is "plain dog- ■ 
gerel”, but much of it is preferable to the more • 
earnest posturings,- proving, that art. is no re- 
specter of intention. There are some salty bajb ■ 
lads no one would own up to and. there is the 

wry homesickness of Kevin McHale: 

The plains of ' bloody Lombardy 

We’re led to understand 

Are famous for their poplar trees 

So tall and straight and grand 

That's diiiku'm for the hies ' ' ' 


The tree for me, old chum, r 

A dirty grant big sticky i. 

Aussie eucalyptus gum. r 

The best poems in the book are bj’B : 
Be van and Hnmish Henderson. In italy.a 
Lord Carver points out, "one was 
where people were living’*, and Italy buk 
come a permanent part of Bevnn'i lift: I** 
perhaps best known for his translations it • 
Quasimodo. The future author of My w 
Pharaohs (not mentioned In the blogreptn) . 
has a longish poem whose title, "Ubique*.* : . 
the motto of the Royal Artillery. “Tie taj ■ 
barrel of the pnst is pointing towards ik .* ( 
begins; “I peer down its spiral rifling" am® • 
places where the poet has fought. TlBlJjJ ;] 
has u verbal energy nnd n professional’s 
metaphor nil too rnre in this book; .• s 

Thu soul snves what il needs 

from ihc wobic, hnlts time at its will- : . 

Those gun positions, those faces, those' pan®^ 

arc ranging on inc still. . • ' . 

Henderson’s work has similar 
one takes one’s hot off to both men 
ing such work under conditions that . 
have brutalized some of us. : } . v** 

The British Library catalogue data^ 
this book under English Poetry;_bu l - 
can be no more than a source of PJ 
more ‘‘professional" endeavourt. > ^ 

may well be satisfied with M W 

rion: they have made readily ayfldaWe 

what might otherwise require a ^ 
Imperial War Museum. But one » 
wondering about the material tber 
Before this century is out there ougt iu 
Oxford - or some such - Book of jsi 
which would bring togetherflotpW 
Douglas, Rosenberg and Prince. 
perience of war whatever. thecoloWOf^ 

It would include Homer-’s descripuon^.^ ^ 
tor’s baby son terrified lithe tW* - 

nlumed helmet. Bertrand de Torn fh i 


plum^helmc^manddiBom^ 

dour's song in praise of blpoosp ^ 
why Dante put him in helh ^/^. ^ipl 
vered head like a lantern), ' 

for his little niece killed in Wa- 


vered head like a lantern), 

for his little niece killed in 

War, Ungaretti’s poem. ^ 

ters in a trench besieje a dead com^ n ,, - 

course David Jones* The P r ^ 

least includes a cduple of; }\ g ■ 

songs, which Is a itefHn the n lft . , 
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Growing into manhood 


Ni cholas Rankin 

autrandourado 
P attern for a Tapestry 

Translated from the Portuguese by John M. 
Parker 

170pp. Peter Owen. £8.95. 

07206 0608 X 

This re-creation of adolescence in 1930s back- 
country Brazil is both authentic and cunningly 
wrought; it also deals, in an interesting way, 
with a perennial obsession of South American 
writers: the nature of manhood. 

On publication in 1970, the book puzzled 
some in Brazil who thought it not a proper 
novel; there wasn’t a “story", nor consistent 
"characters”, and who was this huge mulatto 
outlaw called Xambfl, barely mentioned be- 
fore, taking over all five sections of the last 
chapter? 

Ihe novel is about growing up as a mate, and 
inlo the mystiques of manhood. “Jo&o was dis- 
covering, without being aware of it, that things 
and people were linked together in a never- 
ending round-dance." To achieve this effect, 
John M. Parker suggests in a useful introduc- 
tion, Autran Dourado does not offer a “hori- 
zontal and linear” narrative. He mimics more 
closely the way memory works, processing in 
carefully detailed prose what de Quincey cal- 
led “this tumult of images, illustrative and allu- 
sive”. Dr Alcetyades, a key informant of the 
last chapter, says “I’ll never get to the point I'm 
aiming at. Old people are like that, we keep 
getting side-tracked.” Unreliable narration or 
not, all the points join up in “the constellation 
of pain" Dourado skilfully depicts. 

The author calls his chapters or narrative 
units “blocks”, and suggests they can be read in 
different orders, like Julio Cortdzar’s Rayuela. 
Each chapter is a stage in the blossoming inner 
life of the fatherless adolescent Joao de 
Fonseca Nogueira, and they cover the princip- 
al rites of passage of human (male) experience. 

Sex, being primal, makes "The Bridge 
House” of tbe initial chapter a brothel. But by 
the sixth, also sexual, “Leaping Bull” chapter, 
the sensuous images absorbed in the first have 
become fused with Incestuous memories of 
JoSo's naked mother, and overlaid with a 
thwarted passion for an aunt, whose frustra- 
tions end in the fetters of the Church. Death, 
with Latin inevitability, comes next. When 
Jofio is at boarding-school, his uncle Maximi- 
no begins his death throes next door. Joao 
feigns a grief he does not feel, and gets an 
afternoon off school. Love runs third. The boy 
Is smitten with "Valiant Valentina”, an acrobat 
from the travelling-circus; he lies to his pais 
about what they did together. 

Family relationships and conflicts make up 
chapters four and five. "The Prodigal Son" is 
Uade Zdzimo who behaves strangely; nobody 
will talk about his funny-shaped ear. Finding 
wat it is the result of a suicidal wound and 
apprehending the horrors of schizophrenia, 
Jofio gains the knowledge that admits him to 
Ibe adult key-holders of the family skeleton- 
oipboard. In the chapter called "A Family 
' AffaLr” he finds out about Grandfather Z i 
Mariano, who left his bossy wjfe to live with his 
illegitimate son, and who died alone, feral and 
fetid. .. .. 

Dourado, writes of human , universals in a 
precise locale,, “A cold night, outside ttye wind 
filled in the old mango trees in the garden, in 
ihc avocado tree, , in the flat-topped cashew- 
* -kf •” P° n ^Ves a particular adolescent sen- 

■ s, Wlity strikingly well: swoons of passion, fears 

■ end ignorance, dissembling', doubt and. 
wpndcr, ■ 

. . /The last chapter throws the whqle book into 
When,, "after many years' away, now a 

■ grown man i Jofio returned to Duas Pontes" he 
: conceals hls pwn self , and is only interested in 

S^^fimq.de^perado, scarcely mentioned to 
gUnnjgn on harseback^ from the soutb- 
'• . ^“prdir^f. Minas Gerais with Sfio Paulo. 

• 9®me that he! bore - Xambfi,- with ,lts 
. . vibrations that appealed to. the^im- 
>.'• .. f^ at i90i Cohjur|ng up African, Arabian and 
i tale*" - designated a; daring - and 
i J^^lc figure that the boy had once looked up 
!•’] ‘ Was a (all half-breed Negro, .a huge 
I ■; " jyob^taitv.of a man | . < . ho must have quite, a 
! : ; fprcnr.oflbdian blood, people said. 'Far 

ihfypthfer have Indian, blood 


was in itself a suggestion of glory, a sign of 
strength, a certificate of courage and bravery, 
arrogance and savagery." 

Xambfi is the unregenerate macho animus, 
old Adam, the dark Other. As Joao has now 
grown into a writer, he leases from different 
sources the story of Xambd’s manhood. There 
is silent courage under the doctor's knife, pain- 
fully extracting a bullet; there is humiliation by 
a prostitute who rides and lashes him with a 
silver whip; then capture by the corrupt police . 
Mighty Xambfi shows “disgraceful” cowardice 
before a Corporal’s whip and confesses all. 
That night, he is shot “trying to escape”. 

This seventh chapter. “Man As He Is 
Clothed”, demythologizes the Brazilian male 
ideal. Under the reified hero of male sexual 
aggression is just another man, whose weak- 
ness lies in his sexuality. Lead and cold steel he 
can take, but not the whip, because he had 
enjoyed it earlier at the hands of a woman he 
loved. Xambfi’s shadow casts doubts back over 
the book. The mythic hero whom Jofio and the 
other boys admired and emulated embodied all 
the fantasies of freedom; the true history they 
all had to live, growing into "manhood", was 
dominated by repression and constraint. 

John M. Parker's translation renders the 
prose fluently. There are clumsinesses. A Colt 
revolver that “never chewed up a fuse" is an 
odd gun. and “Go get puffed up in my arse” 
sounds queer in English. Nevertheless, Unesco 
have included the translation in their Collec- 
tion of Representative Works (Brazilian series). 
And despite its uninspired English title, O 
risco do bordado is a sensitive and truthful 
evocation of growing up male, by a writer 
worth noting. 

In Narrative Irony In the Contemporary Span- 
ish-American Novel (210pp. Cornell Universi- 
ty Press. $25. 0 8014 1574 8), Jonathan Tittler 
discusses the use of irony in the work of Carlos 
Fuentes, Juan Rulfo. Manuel Puig, Guillermo 
Cabera Infante, Mario Vargas Llosa, Julio 
Cortfizar and Isaac Goldemberg. Separate 
chapters are devoted to analyses of individual 
novels by these authors. The book also 
contains a general chapter, "Toward a Span- 
ish- American Writing”. 


Period flavours 


David Coward 

FRAN^OISE SAGAN 
The Still Storm 

Translated by Christine Dunoughcr 
t88pp.W. I I. Allen. £8.95. 

049IU32625 
HENRI TROY AT 
The Web 

Translated by Anthea Bell 
189pp. Oxford: Aidan Ellis. £8.95. 

85628131 X 

The Still Storm is a brooding novel of raging 
passion. Of course, it does not brood and rage 
all the time. In between, there are waltzes, 
crushed silk and horses. There is also a test: 
you must believe that people can be “slaves to 
their senses" and you must answer the narra- 
tor's call for a reader “who is prepared to be 
entertained, is ready to believe my story and be 
moved by it”. Feverish blood would also help. 

It is 1852. The scene is Angoulfime (France). 
Enter Florn de Margelasse who has a peach- 
like complexion, long almond-shaped eyes and 
shoulders that can blush. Quilled and ledge red 
lawyer Nicholas Lomont is in turn jolted and 
jilted by Flora. That is his destiny. Hers is to 
love Gildas Caussinade, a peasant with an aris- 
tocratic air and good teeth. Animnl and virile, 
Gildas is a poet and tragedian who is a hit with 
the likes of M. de Vigny. His destiny is to love 
mysterious soubrette Martha who proceeds to 
run through the whole of the ruling class and is 
possibly (or possibly not) the embodiment of 
Revolution. The focus is on "the dual loneli- 
ness" of Flora and Nicolas, though Angoul&me 
is “both the background and the principal actor 
in the drama". Observe, however, that Flora 
and Gildas are “the two really vital characters 
at the heart of this tale”. Or at least they are 
until the appearance of man-eating Martha 
who has sensuality like honeypots have flies. 
Zola’s Nana brought down bourgeois society in 
500 pages. Martha manages (he thing in a para- 
graph and a bit. 

The Still Storm has the Sagan hallmarks of 
glamour, beautiful people, quadrilateral 
triangles and sex with biting. Yet not all is 


Filling in the gaps 


Robin Buss 

PA8CAL QUIGN ARD 

Lea Tablettea de buis d’Apronenla Avltla 

147pp. Paris: Galiimard. 70fr. 

2 07 070095 X 

PIERRE GUYOTAT 

LeLivre 

210pp. Paris: Galiimard. 90fr. 

2070700704 

Vlvre 

221pp. Paris: Denofil. 82fr. 

2207229777 

CLAUDEMAURIAC 

Zabfi 

229pp. Paris: Galiimard. 68£r. 

2070700895 ' 

Pascal Quignprd's witty and refreshing Les 
Tablettes de bidsd’Apronenia Avitia is a histor- 
ical novel with no history. The seventy-one 
years of Aprottenia Avitla’s life extend across 
the boundary between the fourth and fifth cen- 
turips, that is to say the decadence of Roman 
civilization and the rise of Christianity: a pre- 
face, the outlihe of the historical novel that 
might have been, puts the life in the context of 
these events. After twenty-five pages we arrive 
at Apronenia herself, to discover what she has 
felt worth recording of all this pri the box-wpod 
tablets to which she Confides her inmost 
thoughts. Of course, there is nothing. Things . 
to do, things tb remember, things that smell 
good or bid, anecdotes, meetings;, the ^col- 
lections of. a lost romance, the trivia q.f an _. 
individual taperienci that extends across time, 
like the.son^ of the nightingale, because it has 
no awareness of history. v ■ 1 

Quigiiard’s first novel, Ca/W, which won the , 
Prix des Critiques in 1980, used repetition in a 
similar way -to create. a hypndtio effect.of the 
passage of time experienced by ah. Unjnoying 
observer.So y 


on the eternal truth? (the rain on the temple of 
Jupiter,, a pumice stone, children's garads. 
arrivals or departures), that they do not regis- 
ter mere historical accidents. 

Pierre Guyotat also establishes a musical 
structure and subverts the historical novel, pri- 
marily by writing his epic in reverse chronolo- 
gical order. LeLivre is not easy to read because 
of its idiosyncratic spelling, and still more diffi- 
cult to stop reading because its author has 
abandoned at the. same time all conventions of 
punctuation and paragraphing. Those brave 
enough to embark on what is, in effect, a 210- 
page sentence, deserve some reward. It is like- 
ly to come first in the form of relief at realizing 
that the text can be understood, then with the 
gradual perception of Guyotat 's plan. Whether 
this is reward enough will depend on how firm- 
ly you believe that the text and its reader are 
engaged in a joint enterprise, demanding con- 
siderable exertion from your side. 

"Mon but dtait de remohter ie temps & trov- 
ers des corps”, Guyotat writes, and his essay in 
V7vre (“...ton ciel & la sueur de ton sexe") Is a 
considerable help in disentangling, at least, the 
intentions of Le Livre. The other pieces in this 
companion volume form a good introduction 
to Guyotat’s work: they start with an autobio- 
graphical fragment on masturbation, written in 
1972 , which is an initialtion for the unwary to 
ope of its author's obsessions, though the effect 
is most, likely to be to jiscotorage others from 
i the practice. 

After . iQulgnairi amj Guyotat, it comes 
almost as a shock to realize that Claude 
Mauriac; in Zabd, is using some of the re- 
sources of the conventional novel to evoke a 
historical period. His narrator may bin insane, 
but tie tells it straight arid, though he views the 
1920s : and 1930s mainly from the! Parisian 
brothels where he is searching for the image of 
Sapcjririe, the sister who is his one true passion; 
his narrative precisely conveys the siyle and 


tinsel, for there arc the makings of a thoughtful 
roman d’ analyse in Nicolas’s musings about 
memory, story- making and disillusion. But 
makings arc not enough. Readers who like red 
meat arc rarely content with pink blancmange. 

Meut-eatcrs will fare better with Henri 
Truyat's dark and marvellously sustained 1938 
Prix Goncourt winner (not 1983 as the jacket 
proclaims). The Web is very much of its time 
with its chocolate-painted interiors and that 
grim obsession with adolescence and the fami- 
ly, which, from Mauriac to Bazin, was the stuff 
of a certain kind of French fiction. But If it has a 
strong period flavour, it is no period piece, for 
Troyat's touch is masterly. 

Girard is a “monstre". A sickly pseudo-in- 
tellectual and chronic attention-seeker, he is 
sound on Nietzsche but not very good at life. 
He shuns human reality and exacts total sub- 
servience from his mother and sisters whom he 
bullies unmercifully. One by one they get away 
and he is left with his own resources which 
prove to be very small. The moral is spelt out 
quite clearly: life cannot be brought to heel, it 
must be accepted. 

As morals go, this is trite enough and if The 
Web were a moralizing novel we might well feel 
short-changed. But its peculiar and impressive 
strength lies in Troyat's nbillty to get inside 
Gdrard nnd to take us with him. The narration 
slides imperceptibly into discreet inner mono- 
logues which expose the nerve ends and wormy 
loathings that twitch just beneath the surface of 
Gdrard’s view of himself. His world is full of 
smells - of food, breath, bodies - and is de- 
scribed in highly visual images which undress 
him and unveil his conviction that others are a 
mere bowel-movement away from animality. 
Gfirard is weak, spiteful and vindictive. But it 
is because wc are struck, from the inside, by 
the full force of his disgust that we understand 
that he is incurably beyond moralizing. 

The Web is a claustrophobic tale of self- 
destruction. It is written with an intensity 
which is matched only by the quality of the 
writing, which is well rendered by Anthea Bell, 
Troyat’s accredited translator. It is not perhaps 
a great book - its range is too narrow - but it is 
splendidly crafted and horribly fascinating. 


, WhUe Mauriac does not make his reader • 
work as hard os Guyotat’s, be sflU leaves gaps 
for him to fill . M J ’ha bite uri village eh l olird de 
hauts muis " his narrator .begins. “Bile est de _v, 
l’autre cfltff de cette enceinte, mon enfance”. 
From there until the confirmation at the end of 
the novel that the “village” is an asylum, Berth- 
old's reality and that of his author (or his read- 
er, or his psychiatrist) diverge. The murder for 
which he is finally committed is the product of 
others that may or may not have taken place. 
The idea of a narrator whose point of view is 
unlikely to be that of the reader is not new, but 
Mauriac handles the narrative skilfully: Zabiis 
both an impressive and an accessible work. 
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T. J. Binyon 

i DOROTHY GARDINER and KATHRINE SORLEY 

j WALKER (Editors) 

Raj mond Chandler Speaking 
j 271pp. Allison and Busby. Paperback, £2.95. 

> 085031 53^5 

FRANK MACSHANE < Edltorl 
Selected Letters of Raymond Chandler 
i 501pp. Macmillan. Paperback, £6.95. 

0 333346254 

RAYMOND CHANDLER 
The Chandler Collection 

I Volume 1: The Big Sleep, The Lady in the 
■ v. Lake, The Little Sister 

i 571pp. Picador. £2.95. 

! 0330281526 

I Volume 2: The High Window, The Long 

I Goodbye, Playback 

636pp. Picador. £3.95. 

0330281550 

i j Volume 3: Pearls are a Nuisance, Smart-Aleck 
I Kill, Killer in the Rain 

[ 783pp. Picndor. £4.95. 

0330282166 

Raymond Chandler was born in Chicago in 
1888 and spent his early childhood in Nebras- 
ka. In 1895 his mother, abandoned by her hus- 
band, brought him to London and moved into 
a house in Upper Norwood occupied by her 
mother and maiden sister. In autumn 1900 he 
wns sent to Dulwich College as a day-boy. 
i entering the school the term after P. G. Wode- 

house had left. 

, On leaving school he toyed with the Civil 
Service, then dabbled for a lime in the shallows 
of literary London as a reviewer and poet, 
before going back to America in 1912 and set- 
v tling in California. In 1932 he was fired from 
the South Basin Oil Company for drunken- 
ness, took to writing tough short stories - the 
i : first, “Blackmailers Don't Shoot" , appeared in 
" Black Mask in 1933 - and in 1939 published 
j . Them Sleep, Farewell,. My Lovely followed in 
T-A. ']£. l'940,'7Vrtfgh Window iftlS43 and The Lady ’ 
-Td ' / In | h'e Lake iti 1944. During this time he was 
also working as a screenwriter, collaborating 
on Double In demnity , and writing the scri pi for 
. the Alan Ladd and Veronica Lake film, The 

[ Blue Dahlia. In 1949 The Little Sister 

appeared. The Long Goodbye in 1953. In 1954 
. ! his wife Cissy, wham he had married in 1924 a 
' week after his mother’s death, and who was 
eighteen years older than him, died and a little 
> later Chandler attempted to commit suicide by 
Vr , shooting himself - but missing - in the shower 
] stall of the house at La J olla . Over the next few 

j ■ . years he spent a good deal of time in England , 

|; ; was troubled, on arid off, by alcoholism, 
j : • ; brought out his last book, Playback , in 1958, 
i •• . and died in La Jolla in 1959. : 
j Chandler was obviously not the most well- 
j balanced of personalities, and the material in 
• - Frank MacShane’s collection of- letters and in 

• ‘ Raymond Chah'dler Speaking (which arranges 
excerpts frqm letters, articles and unpublished 
.] i work under thematic headings) provides sug- 
' ‘ gesllve pickings for the amateuj- analyst. 

V ■ . Chandler plays a variety of roles here. Late In 
j j life, looking back on his career in the .oil busi- 
| ness, he writes: “Thpre was a lawyer in Our 
: V’;' office . . .. [who] said often that I was the best 
. \ . roffiMirnanager in Los ‘An gcles, and , probably 
'f: ^ - roine of the .fcejVitvthe vprid’Vflie shme talent 


all what I was going to do and to do it. And in 
the end strangely enough they almost seemed 
to like it. The head nurse kissed me and said I 
was the politest, the most considerate and 
cooperative and the most resilient patient they 
had ever had there, and God help any doctor 
who tried to make me do anything I wasn’t 
convinced I ought to do.” A year later he re- 
ports the result of a stay in the Las Encinas 
sanatorium in Pasadena: “Finally the head guy 
said: ‘You think you are depressed, but you are 
quite wrong. You are a fully integrated perso- 
nality and I wouldn’t dream of trying to inter- 
fere with it by psycho-analysis or anything of 
that sort.’ ... I thought he was damned clever 
to take me to pieces so smoothly. I hadn't 
expected anything so penetrating". 

Alongside (his pleasing, if not unpathetic 
strain of fantasy runs a much less pleasant 
obsessive fastidiousness. Of James Cain he 
writes: 

Everything he touches smells like n billygoat. He is 
every kind or writer I detest, a faux naif, a Proust in 
greasy overalls, a dirty little boy with a piece of chalk 
and a board fence and nobody looking. Such people 
are the offal of literature, not because they write 
about dirty things, but because they do it in a dirty 
wny. Nothing clean and cold and ventilated. A 
brothel with a smell of cheap scent in the front par- 
lour and a bucket of slops at the back door. 

He complains to his agent about the difficulty 
of getting domestic help in La Jolla: “Every- 
body has colored people and they are no damn 
good to us. My wife simply will not put up with 
their dirt." When writing to thank Hamish 
Hamilton after a visit to London in 1956, he 
comments that America lacks England's “faint 


air of squalor ... 1 have been into ninny lava- 
tories where a single dirty towel was thrown on 
the floor; grimy little kitchens such ns 1 had in 
Carlton Hill, bath tubs that needed scrubbing 
and had needed it for quite a while, people 
dripping with amusing or intellectual small talk 
who don't wash their hands when they go to the 
bathroom.” 

Most fascinating of all, perhaps, are his re- 
marks about women. He has “a strange sort of 
instinct” for understanding them; when lie was 
a young man he could have “picked up any 
pretty girl on the street and slept with her that 
night’’, indeed, he adds, “the most strict and 
puritanical woman I had ever met had been in 
bed with me a week after I met her.” Strangely 
again, there is “never any bitterness or bore- 
dom” in these affairs; he loves them all still and 
they love him. At the same time he finds it 
“impossible to respect a woman who lives with 
a man" outside marriage; he is himself, on the 
testimony of his sister-in-law "the most 
wonderful husband a woman ever had". 

Though Chandler may put women on a 
pedestal in his letters, when the subconscious is 
let off its leash in imaginative creation it natur- 
ally portrays them as evil and powerful crea- 
tures. In The Big Sleep Carmen Sternwood 
murders Rusty Regan and tries to murder Mar- 
lowe. Mrs Grayle, aka, Velma Valento - "a 
blonde to make a bishop kick a hole in a 
stained-glass window" - brains Lindsay Mar- 
riott and shoots Moose Malloy in Farewell, My 
Lovely. Mildred Haviland drowns Crystal 
Kingsley and shoots Chris Lavery in Lady in 
the Lake. Mrs Murdock pushes her husband 


out of a window in The High Window ^ 
The Long Goodbye Eileen Wade beats? 
Lennox’s head to n bloody p U |n anri T 

shoots her own husband. P P ** * 

Picador’s three-volume paperback conb» 
practically all Chandler’s fiction with tat 
ception of some eight short stories and 
apparently for reasons of copyright -ft, 

My Lovely. The latter omission is a pity fai 
is hard not to agree with Chandler wbeab 
writes: “I think Farewell, My Lovely ]*^ 
and 1 shall never again achieve quite the saw 
combination of ingredients." He never did. 

Having the work all together does show m 
very clearly the degree to which Chandler^ 
nibalized his Black Musk and Dime Dawn, 
Magazine stories when writing the novels, a 
wasn't a simple process: the short story “Bay 
City Blues", for instnnee, contributes id 
Farewell, My Lovely, The High Window, ft 
Lady in the Lake and The Little Sister. Chari 
ter himself seems to have been slightly uneej 
about the morality of this practice. It’strueftsi 
the novels are immeasurably superior to ik 
stories from which they come, and that it 
constant process of reworking and repcfcsbaj 
shows Chandler as the artist he wished to k 
the man “who had taken a cheap, shoddy and 
utterly lost kind of writing, and . . . madeoii 
something that intellectuals claw each othn 
about." At the same time it does revealdx 
minor scale of his talent, his fatal lack of on 
tive dynamism: he wrote, in essence, all thaik 
had to write in the five years from 1934 to 193& 
thereafter he spent his time recycling the nut- 
rial for the enrriage trade. 


Non-Responsible Man revisited 




I* m 




* ! the filnflL industry, “M/ next job . ‘is .to tip a ' 
. job for Universal on one pf the most unusudl . 
'• deals ever made in Hollywood, or so I am 
1 told. " He fearlessly tails: the. movie moguls 

down: ^Tsaid tilings io ifiem thdt' a writer, i'ti ; 
. Hollywood simply does hdt spy to the' big bos- 
: ses. , . . And in the end T almost, think they' 
liked me for it. 1 “ No wonder, after.the way he 
saved.their bacon oyer The Blue Dahlitf. '^he 
^ last picture. 1 did there nearly killed me", he 
• Mites to ' Hanitsh Hamilton! “Here, was l a 
■mere writer and a tired one at that actually 

■ going on the Set to direct scenes r I know 
- nothing about directing - in order that the 
• whole project might be saved from going down 

the drain- Well, it was saved. As pictures go It 
! is pretty lively." The fearless honesty and 
plain-speaking that gain him respect in Holly- 

■ wood serve him well in the sanatorium he visits 
, ' after his suicide aUempt. “I didn't, find that it 

took any' spefcial amouht of daring to'tell them 


Julian Symons 

WYNDH AM LEWIS 

Snooty Baronet 

Edited by Bernard Lafourcade 

Illustrations by Wyndham Lewis . ’ 

313pp . 'Santa Barbara: Black Sparrow Press. 
£16.95 (paperback. £9.95). 

0876856008 

"If you knew me you would be familiar with a 
particular smile which often visits, but does not 
belong upon, my face. That is my Butler 
smilel" Butler is Samuel Butler, Erewhon But- 
ler, and the smile is worn by Sir Michael Kell- 
Imrie, the snooty baronet, when he visits his 
beddable girl friend Val. Snooty also has a 
Butler laugh; which is less successful. "1 be- 
lieve it is something to do with fny teeth.” 

A clownish humour that makes everybody 
and everything absurd, the narrator included, 
is the hallmark of Snooty Baronet. Much more 
thoroughly than the earlier Apes of God it 
emphasizes Wyndhafn Lewis’s view of human 
brings as machines, making automatic re- 
sponds to given stimuli. Snooty himself has a 
wooden leg alula silver plate ip his head. The 
' Wooden Ibg has to be detached when he makes 
love, the plate causes him to vomit after the 
act. His grappling with Vpl is described as if 
two machines joined together, and the other 
characters also are automata, in particular Val 
and Snooty’s literary agent Humph. In one 
lengthy passage Spooty confronts a moving 
: puppet In a shop winddw, q puppet being used 
/to adyertise ^ s,traW hat. Snopty feel! impelled •! 
.. tO’etouiate the puppet’s actions,' and qsothej 
people gather beside him ; to lOok ln . the win- 
dow, he ha$ the disturbing feeling that they fare - 
■ pupipets too;. - \ '• ;• 4’ ' ■ . 

There is /a goad deal in Snodry Baronet, 

. which was published fit 1$32- that Snds’.echoes 
In later comqdy. The hatter’fc automaton pas- 
sage y.is almost ■ j 'tf uplifted by the 1 Marx 
Brothers' mirror scetie in Duck -Soup and 
Lucky Jimwith his day^rtarps, imitations of 
faces' and voices, invention of abusive rhymes, 
is adesCeiidant of Snooty / But althougfrSnpofy 
Baronet flows, almost overflows, with comic 
invention, it is a less than successful novel, 
chiefly because Lewis uSed the form of fiction 
to satirize cults of the period like J; B. Wat- 
son's Behaviourism, and D. H. Lawrence’s 
eagerness to find refuge from civilization in 
primitivism. As a novel concerned with the 
mechanics of violence the book is rather like a 
dfy' run' for 1 The kevdn&e For 'LoVe arid'Yfce 


Vulgar Streak, which explore the same themes 
more directly and more successfully. Orwell 
remarked that the book contained “enough 
talent to set up dozens of ordinary writers", yet 
lacked "some indefinable quality, a sort of 
literary vitamin" present in such inferior pro- 
ducts as (h>s surprising Suggestion) If Winter 
Comes. 

So far the received view of the novel: but 
Bernard Lafourcade suggests quite a different 
approach in this handsome edition. His edito- 
rial work, which includes the tracing of many 
obscure or casual references to contemporary 
events, and the notation of variants in two 
other known manuscripts, one a fragment, the 
other a complete typed version, is exemplary. 
There are also well-chosen illustrations, like 
the “Suitable Walking Dress For Flapper", 
done for the Evening Standard, which deco- 
rates a chapter dealing with a girl of Snooty's 
who works in a tobacco kiosk. In an eleven- 
page “Afterword" M. Lafourcade suggests 
links between the novel and Tristram Shandy, 
pointing out the shifts In both books from real 
to fictional, the similar buttonholing approach 
of the narrator, the occasional deliberate des- 
truction of fictional illusion by both writers. 
“Whereas Sterne digresses, Lewis favours a 
fascinated observation, amplified and pro- 
longed by style beyond normal perception, but 
the effect is the same . , Is then the distance 
all that unbridgeable between ’My Uncle 
Toby’ (a phallic war casualty .like Snooty) and 
Frankenstein (centrally evoked in Lewis’s 
. novel); between the sweetest of men and the 
mbnster/beiweca the hobby-Horse and violent 
•; puppetry?" Lpfouicade stresses the handling 
-of .time in a jioVei not set wholly in past or 
. present but moving easily between the Two, 

: and the constant. reminders of what he rather 
top grandly dills the “Augustinian impossibil- 
ity of the present moment”. He points out also : 
the careful placing of three very short non- 
■' fictional chapter in Snooty, the last olf which, a 
toefe couple of pages, he calls "ah S.O.S. , 

. whlcfi reveals [ihe novql] as an Instrument [not 
ap autonomous ; world], asserting its ques- 
: .tioned tfath and rejecting .its very title." 

, ; In Its occasional sSuggeStibn that "fiction" is 

a 8 a h>e, and the "characters" in a book just h 
concoction of a writer at a desk, Lewis is no 
doubt a precursor in some aspects of the 
nouveau roman. The Unking of Lewis and 
Sterne, however, is Ingenious rather than con- 
vincing. Lewis may well have borrowed some 
technical devices from Sterne, but the im- 
mense emotional distance between Uncle 
■ Toby and Snooty (who incidentally was not in 


fact a phallic casualty, his genitals beiqb 
frequent operation during the book), nub 
the usefulness of any comparison very limM .; 
Any consideration of Snooty Barohet ansi* ■. ; 
based on Lewis’s fascination with violentt,el 
his belief that in the modern age It wwMk *- 
come increasingly casual and automatic. 

Ft Is seen clearly in the book’s central® 
dent, the shooting of Humph by Snooty, «# 
thing done for no particular reason, jffiffr 
cause he feels like it. Lafourcade observe® 
Snooty’s first shot was only "almost ado* 
tic", stressing “almost", but the essential 
Is that automaton Snooty kills 
sense of responsibly. His actions M 
ward to those of football hooligans, 

tion enmp guards, droppers of bomb* on 

don and Hiroshlmn. Automaton Snooty 
vision of Non- Responsible Man. 

One reason for reading Snooty' 
that it shows the maturing of the tuost 
nishing style in modern English J e 
There will tilwnys be those who disukc r 
so exclamatory, parenthetical, loa< 
age , metaphor and epithet , ns Lewis s. 
that in Tarr and The Chlldenim^^ 
limes conscious of the stylo <4 
everything else, although to say » ^ 
Quinton did recently that Lewis was ^ * 

writer of English prose in fac ^ j 
tury" is to carry literary intemper^w. * 
verge of alcoholism. In stylistic _te ^ n 
Baronet was n new beginning, n 01 ™! ^ ^ | 
descriptive lines ("Not a ^ j 


white, broad and weighty: wfo*. 

worse for much wear - stairted- a ji is , 

rained upon and stared at by W 
haughtiest, yet pallid stiir, )J^^ ar «M 
strument fully under cpntrol i,- 
vigorous and powerful, lien wi . 
images yet chatty end coUoqM « 
suited to Lewis’s comic purp^*.^..-.^ 


well adapted to scencs of.verb __ f 
conflict: able to, handle succe$sm y ^ 
but in The Revenge Por Love M 1 
mneef) tenderness and sympj'jy: . 

T alilir'e atula' ifi miHiu like- that 01 


Lewis's style Is oddly llkeTha , ^ 
.disliked, Carlyle: ahdCarlyle^^yWJ’, 
ceptively accused by write aO * 
non prose of barbarously mB 
language. Lewis’s undbubted^_^ 
ter was closely linked wfa bfs t w ^ 
eventual blindness. The 
Baronet which, apart W; 

edition, has been out 01 F _ u jaWt r 
welcome particularly becaujj: 

Lewis style at its most agrees? 1 

comic. r • v - 
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REDMOND O’HANLON 

Joseph Conrad and Charles Darwin: The 

'influence of scientific thought on Conrad’s 

fiction 

189pp. Edinburgh: Salamander. £17.50. 

0907540 4 2 2 

‘The secret casket of his genius contains a 
vapour rather than a jewel.” Forster’s famous 
remark about Conrad has often enough been 
approvingly quoted and perhaps helps to ex- 
plain why so much of the writing about him is 
vapid in the extreme. Certainly, of all the great 
modernists he has been the worst served by his 
critics. Recently, however, matters hove begun 
to mend. There have been important studies by 
Jacques Berthoud and Ian Watt, Zdzis- 
law Najder’s monumental biography has 
helped us to define the cultural, political and 
intellectual context of Conrad's work; and now 
comes Redmond O'Hanlon's valuable and 
beautifully produced book. On more than one 
occasion Dr O’Hanlon refers to Forster’s re- 


mark, but he does so in order to suggest that 
Forster was “uncomprehending!)'” responding 
to mysteries in Conrad's work that he was in no 
position to unravel. Forster had not read what 
Conrad had read, had little sense of the packed 
array of ideas from which the novels typically 
start and to which they continually return; and 
so did not know what Conrad was offering. 

Very often it was a vapour. Conrad makes 
use of the language of evolutionary biology in 
order to hint at the miasmatic nature of human 
origins and their likely ends. For the process of 
human history may well be degenerative. Max 
Nordau admired Conrad's work, and if the 
Conrad who emerges from O’Hanlon’s reading 
seems at first glance the trngic pessimist famil- 
iar enough from earlier commentators, the dif- 
ference is that in this new book we are made to 
see that such pessimism did not stem from 
anything so conveniently simplistic as a Polish 
soul or a particular deranged temperament; it 
was arrived at through Conrad's deeply pon- 
dered consideration of his reading in the bio- 
logical sciences - especially of Darwin and 
Lamarck. 


Attacking a deserted fortress 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

P.J.M. SCOTT 
E. M. Forster; 

Our permanent contemporary 
215pp. Vision. £14.95. 

0854782559 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 

A Preface to Forster 

196pp. Longman. Paperback £4.25. 

0582353149 

P.J.M. Scott offers a notably passionate de- 
fence of what he finds valuable in Forster’s art, 
and is equally unhesitating in dismissing the 
homoerotic short stories as worthless. He 
attacks Forster's explicit credo as shoddily in- 
adequate, suggesting that liberals of Foster’s 
generation believed their World to be perma- 
nent and felt therefore' licensed to attack 
what was, it transpired, a deserted fortress. He 
is appalled by the man, and concurs in the 
picture P.N. Furbank gives, but argues from 
his own meetings with him that Forster fit the 
end achieved the serenity of Yeats’s “Lapis 
Lazuli". For Dr Scott, Forster is “the last great 
Romantic poet”, and he writes excellently ab- 
out the use of landscape throughout the fiction. 
He lays a new emphasis on Arctic Summer and 
the commonplace book as revelations of a 
thwarted greatness. 

Perceptively, Scott wonders whether Forster 
transgressed against the artist's need for 
indirection and repression, and paid for It. 
The novels and the commonplace book escape 
from "the fundamental accidie which seems to 
lie just behind or beneath the lectures on fae 
Novel and other parts of Forster’s arts-critic- 
i*m w . Forster’s godlessness risks belittling all 
human activity, as is plainest in A Passage to 
India. Forster has a “woodpeckeringparf/pr/s" 
about Christianity at pdds with his desire for a 
god who would descend to explain himself and 
love us; a Christlike figure: the author might 
.hove gone on to the broader question how far 
sil agnosticisms or , atheisms are shaped by the 
' religions they reject, whether they can exist in 
8 pure or only a pafasitic form. He might parti; 
cularly have done so because he goes on about 
so much else. ■ \ 

.. ■> tye, loam from this bodk that Scott has kept 
bantams, lived in both hot countries and feudal 
Reties; that he belieVeS that the Chinese are 
“o comipt to run a business (the British too 
p to staff .one)", that'genoride is the central 
.■J^fare of -African politics, that, we live. In a 
I where jtornbgraphy and child-rape hak 

wcome a way of life", that AIDS may be a 
; Proleptic signal" of man’s just fate, that 
, thpdfaty art ought to be comic (Shunning 
JJ. Profitable udder" of "ea^y^ negation” 

•; 0n vrhich most of “Mr; Samuel Beckett’s liter- 
,*y endeavour" feeds), and that he puts his 

• .««h In Boethius’s God. "I like It, I Uke it", he 

at the eftd of orte of his own anecdotes, . 

• I'iS, here ' ls more * much m ore, not all of It 
■ ^y likeable. The author's unusual sense, qf 


relevance has a Pooterishness mirrored by his 
perplexing style. Where Leavis was doggedly 
determined not to write well, Scott seems reso- 
lute for flamboyant archness and dissonance. 
Jane Austen and Forster give us, for example, 
the same “jocose delight". 

Forster’s claim to be a moral exemplar has 
been brutally rebuffed by the story Furbank 
tells. This book tries to salvage something, and 
though some of the claims are absurd (How- 
ards End "feels half-way as spacious as War 
and Peace") there are acute observations here 
and a powerful case for taking Forster’s views 
on nature seriously. The author takes the 
Leavisite position that novels are good for us, 
and it is perhaps to show how this is so that he 
has allowed his own character to protrude. It is 
a pity that so interesting a critic should be so 
bad a writer. The reader must laugh and pshaw 
his way through to what is of value, and many 
will be deterred by Scott’s tone of illiberal su- 
periority. 

Christopher Gillie’s A Preface to Forster is a 
useful and straightforward guide for beginners. 


O'Hanlon quotes u letter to Cunningham 
Grahame in which Conrad remarks that 

Whai makes mankind tragic is mu thm they are I lie 
victim of nature, it is that they arc conscious of it.... 
We can't return to nature, since we eun't change our 
place in it. Our rcruge is in stupidity, in drunkenness 
or nil kinds, in lies, in hcliels, in murder, thieving, 
reforming - in negation, in contempt - cuch man 
according to the promptings of his particular devil. 
There is no morality, no knowledge und no hope, 
there is only the consciousness of ourselves.... 

This has about it the unmistakable ring of fin do 
slide nihilism, and reading that letter 1 am 
reminded of a passage in Arthur Symons’s 
London: A Book of Aspects, in which , walking 
through a Saturday night crowd, Symons won- 
ders “why these people exist, why they take the 
trouble to go on existing". Choosing drunken- 
ness or reforming: it all comes to the sume 
thing, a way to "drag out our time until the time 
is over, and the sooner it is over the better”. 

But what then of the “merchant-navy ethic" , 
of keeping the ship (any ship, whether of line 
or of state! safe from the destructive element? 
This does not receive much attention in 
O’Hanlon's book, probably because the novel 


He is informative and admirably succinct about 
the family and (he life, though his discussion of 
liberalism is marred by a failure to follow up 
the distinction between Trilling’s and Forster’s 
kinds ofliberalism that is adumbrated. There is 
an interesting account of Edward Carpenter, 
and the book is excellently illustrated. There 
are also a gazetteer of Forster's residences, 
biographical notes on people close to him 
(though calling Orlando a “biography" is a 
tittle slapdash), a chronology, an annotated 
bibliography and the text of Whitman's Pas- 
sage to India. 

The centre of the book dissects the novels 
efficiently. To give only a page and five lines to 
A Room with a View is peremptory, but the 
other early novels are accurately and more 
carefully treated. The reading of A Passage to 
India is long and incisive , if not wholly surpris- 
ing. This book can safely be recommended as a 
start, though by its -nature it cannot pose or 
answer the question why, mote perhaps than 
P.JiM. Scott recognizes, a peryasive boredom 
seeps from the last novel to gnaw at the whole 
dareer os we see it in retrospect. 


he chooses to focus on is Lord Jim. und that 
novel is more concerned with the question of 
heroism than with the stoical virtues of survival 
and containment. What O'Hiinlon shows is 
that in many ways Lord Jim is a pure novel of 
ideas. It puts to the lest Darwinian notions 
about tile evolution of human consciousness 
and it engages witli the possibility of degenera- 
tive tendencies which can threaten such con- 
sciousness. There is no space here to expand on 
O'Hnnlon's thesis, but it must be said that in 
his brilliant handling of Darwinian ideas and in 
showing how they look hold of Conrad he is 
entirely persuasive. 

There are, however, two matters with which 
1 take issue. O'Hanlon quotes Conrad's letter 
to Wells in which he declares that “the differ- 
ence between us. Wells, is fundamental. You 
don't care for humanity but think they are to be 
improved. [ love humanity but know they are 
not!" O' Hanlon seems to give this his seal of 
approval. But does it ring true? Would it sur- 
vive a reading of The Secret Agent or Nos tr onto 
or Under Western Eyes ? Yes. Conrad believes 
thnt humanity cannot be improved. But love? 

It comes oddly from a writer so bent on the 
uncovering of all idealism, so persistently sar- 
donic in his rending of political activity. 

This leads to another point. For while 
O’ Hanlon seems to me to make an unanswer- 
able case for Conrad's indebtedness to Dur- 
win, lie doesn't perhaps take seriously enough 
the need to question some of the formulations 
of social Darwinism that Conrad also came to 
rely on. Conrad was haunted by the possibili- 
ties of an irreversible degenerative process. 
And. O'Hanlon claims. 

when humane institutions hud not yet hvgicnlcally 
cleared Europe of villugc idiots, the sight of mon- 
strous births, or untreated deformities, when nil the 
major disfiguring diseases of the West were still rife, 
und. in the new industrial cities, becoming apparent- 
ly more virulent - then there wns simply nothing but 
vague chi macros like decent feeling and common 
sense to set against Nordau' sown hybrid nightmares. 

Nothing else? 1 grant that Nordau was widely 
taken to be a serious writer, but that doesn't 
mean that those who opposed him had only 
vague chimaerasof their own to offer. A social- 
ist reading of history is hardly that. If Conrad 
shared rtjany .of Nordau^ ’s assumptions, may 
that not tell qs something about a habit pf mind 
(hat chose to absorb and transmit views which 
could not have been put critically to the test ' 
without dispelling some vapour? 
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Exhortations from the City of Invention 


Joanna Motion 

FAY WELDON 
Letters (o Alice: 

On first reading Jane Austen 

127pp. Rain bird/Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0718124383 

“Imagine Jane Austen talking at the Assembly 
Hall, Alton, on ’Why I wrote Emma"', Fay 
Weldon suggests to her fictional niece. Indeed. 
And imagine the audience response. Is Miss 
Bates modelled on a real person, Miss Austen? 
Do your domestic obligations distract you from 
writing? Is it reasonable to concjude that you 
think more highiy of your gentlemen charac- 
ters than yotir ladies? 

Equivalent questions have been aimed at 
Fay Weldon at assembly halls and seminar 
rooms aill round the country and up and down 
the world. Conscientiously she has answered' 
them, paying her dues to the literary industry 
and what she presents as the greater burden,, 
the weightier responsibility of the modern 

writer. . .... ; 

You have to be answerable, although you would 
rather stay home knitting . . ... It won’t do: you hitve 
tq come down to Canberra: you want to come down 
to Canberra. Somehow, h te registered ai duly.. 
You’re lucky, niorebver, if they pay yiur fare,. . , . 

In Letters to Alice. on first reading JaneAusten, 
Weldon makes . herself answerable pot just to; 
the passing audiences who come to hear her 
talk, but to the reader of the pointed phge/$he 
awards herself an imaginary nierie, : "little: 
punkhead Alice”, squirming with discomfort: 
at having to do ' Jane Austen ■ oh an- Eng Lit 
course. Whaf fa the' point; of : Box Hill: ahd. 
Netherfield given the proximity of Cruise mis*.', 
s{l« and thb 


Fay Weldon's exhortatory letters are de- 
signed to convince Alice of the worth of what 
she is overlooking. They draw not only on the 
affection and understanding of one novelist for 
another (and Fay Weldon is responsible, after, 
all,' for a highly praised television adaptation of 
Pride and Prejudice)-, but also on the writer's 
own perception of the value and function of 
fiction. 

Her central metaphor for literary creation is 
the City of Invention: Castle Shakespeare 
dominant in the middle; some well-built but 
neglected houses (Arnold Bennett. Sinclair 
Lewis) standing about; the all-maie suburb of 
Sci-Fi at one edge; hesrt door the -red light 
district of Porno; the PreFab village of film and 
TV tie-ins at the perimeter. The image turns 
twee when taken to its limits, but it enables Fay 
Weldon, who is waTy of any academic and 
institutional approach, to emphasize to Alice 
the direct snd idiosyncratic response every 
reader can have to nby structure in the city. She 
pictures the Jane Austen locale as pleasant and 
grassy and points.out some of the attractive 
features - in particular of Emma and A forth- 
anger Abbey. S he champions the vigorous, 
epistolary Lady Susan',' Sense and Sensibility , 
by contrast, she registers as unadventurous and - 
wet. 

Aunt Fay claims that ttriiers' lives nnd per- 
sonalities are unimportant in apprecint ing their , 
work, but that their times matter. In fact, as a. 
Jane Austen promoter (and she reminds Alice 
6f. her own' stint as an advertising copywriter); 
she draws on all these. She provides copious 
and colourful information to place in context 
the attitudes to spinsterhood, work, duty and 
death of ' Regency.' England; Her favoured i 
•mefbad Is to line up the novels and, their au thor 
historical b^Jcdroj). nijtf ftpn fojigty 


. Alice's understanding with the passion of her 
personal, and even sisterly, involvement.. 

The letters are urgent with a mission to ex- 
plain. Weldon fights for fiction, scattering 
among these letters the beliefs that it makes 
sense of life, creates a circulation of shared 
experience, provides an enlightening escape 
from reality and even gives practical lessons on 
how to be a better human being: 

If the Minister of Education and the Prime Minister 
read more novels, your exams would not be so diffi- 
cult to pass, university places having been cut. They 
would know what it felt like la be an unsuccessful 
student,, and they would hare mercy. 

She writes \vith conviction and wit and only 
occasionally descends into the obvious and (he 
patronizing.. When she falls. However ("Did 
. you ever see the original M tinny on the Bounty 
with Charles Laughton? Yqu‘U have got a good 
picture of a midshipman's life from that”), it is 
enough to make any self-respecting eighteen- 
yen r-oltl. with or without green hplr. want to 
shred the correspondence. 

To her credit she acknowledges .that she is 
off her familiar territory. Her novels can stand 
up for themselves, representing as they da a 
"properly formulated vision of the world”. 
Outside fiction, she is less sure that she is safe. 1 
This scries of letters constitutes a compromise: 
within a fictional border. Fay Weldon has pro- 
duced o patchwork where her writerly beliefs, 
the morality and wisdom she speaks of in the 
book's dedication, arc butted with reminisc- 
- ehce, Ideal colour and excerpts from other wrir 
' ters . So it i s perhaps not surprising that Letters 
' to Alice should be less revealing as an approach 
to Jane Austen, or as a message to modern 
you to- than as an insight into the mind of its 
, author. And the place to find the best of Fay 
Weldon. is.nqt here . tyut in tj^e poye 1} , . 
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Amalgamating and dividing 


Richard Gray 

ARTHUR KEPPEL-JONES 

Rhodes and Rhodesia: The white conquest of 

Zimbabwe 1884-1902 

674pp. Toronto: McGill-Queen's University 
Press. SC60. 

0773505342 
JOSHUA NKOMQ 
Nkomo: The story of my life 
270pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

0413545008 

DAVID BIRMINGHAM and PHYLLIS 
M. MARTIN (Editors) 

History of Central Africa 

Volume One. 315pp. £24.95 (paperback, 

£7 .95). 0582 64673 1 

Volume Two. 423pp. £27.95 (paperback, 

£8.95). 058264675 8 

Longman. 

With opinions shurpty divided concerning the 
achievements of Zimbabwe since independ- 
ence. it is salutary to be reminded of its history. 
Rhodes and Rhodesia supersedes all previous 
accounts of that section of Cecil Rhodes's acti- 
vities which might have immortalized him by 
bestowing his name on a great stretch of terri- 
tory. With the final extinction of that claim to 
fame and with the long-term significance of 
white conquest drastically diminished, it seems 
unlikely that a distinguished historian will ever 
againspend much of his working life disentang- 
ling the details of Rhodes's adventure in its 
numerous ramifications. Arthur Keppel-Jones 
has worked through a mountain of evidence, 
some of it not previously consulted, much of it 
never subjected to such a critical, perceptive 
and comprehensive scrutiny. Partly as a result, 
his monumental book contains such a plethora 
v of details that at times one fears he will Ipse nil 
but those of his readers who are passionately 
interested in the subject. Those who persist, 
however, will, be rewarded by sketches of 
great narrative power, by many good anec- 
dotes. by much analytical insight and. above 
i, • alh'by Keppel-Jones’ s. ability to communicate. 
■. 4 objectively the tragic complexifies of his sub- 
'* jecti u 

Towards Rhodes himself, he adopts a rather 
traditional approach. He is convinced that 
Rhodes's motives for expansion north of the 
Limpopo were consistently political rather 
than financial. One wishes that Keppel-Jones 
was less dogmatic on this point and more open 
to explore the suspicion that, ns the Rhodesia 
Herald put it in 1896. "Rhodesia has never 
r. been regarded as an end in Itself, but merely as 
a means to altogether different ends". This 
suspicion had Financial os well as the obvious 
. political implications, and for Rhodes it was 
. virtually impossible for much of the time to 
disentangle the two. Yet this book is by ho 
means another eulogy. Step by step we are 
shown the machinations and deceits practised 
against Lobengula and the Ndebele. which 
*« " finally drove one of Rhodes's collaborators to 
: expostulate: "J look on the whole plan as de- 
testable, whether viewed in the light of policy 
or morality. When Loben finds all this out . . . 
what faith will he have in you?" We are also 
shown that chicanery and crude bravado in 
dealing with allies as well as adversaries were 
v the common coin of the great Amalgamator. 

. Some ;of the mbit, interesting pages in the 
bppfc- are those .’whlchaltempt fo Unravel what 
r; : i thi kcoMtntst In December 189.2'fef ntefl his 
• l(U curjou^- financial methbds’:. In' particular the 
spotlight is for the first tipie turned bn the 
i Central Search Association aiid Its successors, 

, an ihribr group of Rhodes’s associate* who had 

. quietly obtained ' ownership pf the Rudd qari- 
■ . cession. When the British government con* 

. feiTed a Chafer on the BS A Company on tHe 
basis of the' Rudd concession, it, and the pub* 

■ ilc. were unaware that Rhodes' and his aisocl-’ 
.Wates hkd reached a "working agreement” that 
'• the Company “was to bear all the responsibility 
* arid expense apd the nssoci&tfonwnsto receive 
half tiie .profits";' Some thiteyeais later, when 
the Colonial Office discovered ihe extent of 
: ■ fhe deception, officials debated whether to re- 
voke the charter but realized that the Treasury 
vrould hevCr sanction the outlay involved. Yet 
we are also reminded that vision and idealism 
were part of Rhodes's power, that he managed 
to retain the warm friendship and support of 
^ Albert Grey, who was renowned for hisprobh 
ty. arid that at theMatopos negotiatibfts,ht*re 


recounted convincingly, he who had gambled 
with the lives of so many other men, coolly and 
finely gambled with his own. 

Rhodes's plans and activities set the limits 
for the book, but it is by no means concerned 
only with them. Lobengula. "not sufficiently 
civilised to break his word", successfully 
dominates the early chapters, while the im- 
mediate consequences of white settlement are 
fully described and shrewdly analysed. White 
Rhodesia in its first decade, as indeed through- 
out its history, was never self-sufficient. On the 
one hand it relied on foreign investment and 
other external support mainly from the south, 
and, on the other, it depended fundamentally 
on black labour. Keppel-Jones shows clearly 
why the mirage of a self-contained white socie- 
ty was never seriously considered, and instead 
documents the harsh, destructive and traum- 
atic beginnings of the modern history of Zim- 
babwe. 

One of the great virtues of Joshua Nkomo’s 
book is to remind us that the legacy of these 
ugly origins persisted, and indeed permeated 
Rhodesian society, in what on the surface 
appeared to be quieter, less violent times. His 
childhood was punctuated by disruptive up- 
heavals as his family was compelled more than 
once to move off land which they had cherished 
and improved, but which was claimed by 
whites. He recounts the obstacles encountered 
by his father, who was an entrepreneur, a 
teacher and q pioneer of improved agricultural 
methods. He describes the impenetrable bar- 
rier and frustration of the colour-bar which lie 
himself encountered as a young lorry-driver in 
Bulawayo. He gives us examples of the coarse 
inhumanity which resulted from fear and 
racial attitudes of the whites, and which in turn 
“built up a tremendous head of resentment 
against all Europeans among our people". He 
tells how on the death of his first son in 1952, 
the police came to take away the body: “They 
were decent and sympathetic. I rode in front 
with the white police officer. My wife rode in 
the. back with some women friends and the 
little body : the women were keening in sorrow . 
We drove., .past a group of shunters, white 
people. Hearing the wailing, one of them, a 
young lad. asked the policeman what was 
wrong. ‘A child has died in the compound’, 
said the officer gently. ‘So where is -this dead 
animal?' asked the shunter." 

The police, incidentally, are portrayed In a 
notably favourable light throughout the book: 
Nkomo. despite his long years of imprison- 
ment. was spared the tortures and barbarity 
experienced by others during the war, which in 
turn have left a dangerous and terrible legacy 
of violence, still manifest in Zimbabwe since 
independence. He emerges as a far from heroic 
figure, yet not an ignoble one. There is much in 
his book to suggest that he was a consummate, 
and In many ways attractive, opportunist. 
Much of the naivety of his account, as when he 
protests that he was “hijacked into the pres- 
idency" of the African National Congress in 
1957, is doubtless more apparent than real. He 
gives Interesting insights into the slow evolur 
tion of his political awareness, yet, despite his 
close contacts with the Soviets and with Castro, 
one is left wondering whether Nkomo ever 
gathered from them the slightest understand- 
ing of the reality of socialism, or even of its 
concepts and idfials. 

• • Nations ire not cheated and moulded by one 
or two individuals. Tfie 'outstanding- value' of 
the two volumes edited by David Birmingham 
and. Phyllis M; Martin is that for the first time 

■ they provide an overall view of the common 
themes distinguishing the history of the vast 
area or Central Africa . which, stretching across 
the! con t Inent fro.m Cameroon to Mozambique , • 

,. is one. of the largest regions in the tropical 
world; [The 'first volume covers the “pre-colp- 
niar period. After a first chapter which sketch- 
es the early development of hunting grbups, 
food production and the expansion of Bantu 
speakers;, six chapters Survey the history of the 
different areas of the region between c 1400 

• and the eve of the colonial partition in the late 
nineteenth century. In the present state of 
archaeological and other his torical research, 
much of the survey is inevitably speculative, 
though this is not always made clear for unwary 
readers. In a masterly chapter by Jan Vansina 

■ on the peoples of the' Equatorial forest, how- 

'• 'ever'/A. string of hypotheses hftS'befeft'Wovw 


together to suggest a fascinating set of insights. 

The second volume deals with the colonial 
and post-colonial experiences of Central Afri- 
cans. The editors have marshalled a disting- 
uished team of young yet established scholars 
who have synthesized the considerable amount 
of local research which has recently developed, 
albeit still unevenly, across this region. The 
focus throughout is on social and economic 
history so that, behind the partition of the re- 
gion into five or six colonial regimes, the au- 
thors are able to identify and emphasize com- 
mon themes. The initial impact of colonial rule 
was here far more violent and disruptive than 
in either West or East Africa, partly because 
concessionary companies were the expedient 
used across the whole belt of Central Africa, 
the BSA Company being typical though stron- 
ger than most. 

The overall tone of the volume reflects both 
these sombre origins and also the radical pes- 
simism which characterized much of the in- 
novative scholarship of Africanists in the 1970s 
when, disillusioned by the aftermath of polit- 
ical independence in Africa, they fixed their 


attention on the long-term, structural anddes. 
tractive aspects of capitalism. In some chapter* 
the gloom is unrelieved, which perhaps is noI 
surprising if one's analysis, for example of 
Nyasaland, virtually excludes the missionary 
factor apart from a fleeting reference to Livint 
stonia's role in producing a collaborative H 
forming elite, and so overlooks the fact that' this 
dlite was largely responsible for frustrating 
Rhodesian ambitions in 1938 and for des- 
troying the Federation twenty years later 
Other chapters, such as Jean-Luc Vellut's 
account of mining in the Congo, Gervase Clar- 
ence-Smith's survey of Angola and Ian Phimfc. 
ter’s analysis of Zimbabwe, are far more 
nuanced and are major contributions, while 
the volume ends with admirably lucid discus- 
sions of developments in the northern repub- 
lics since 1960 and the liberation wars in the 
South. 

Against this stormy history of the long, lab- 
orious and costly evolution of Central Africa, 
one can begin to comprehend the problems 
and achievements of the rulers And people oi 
independent Zimbabwe and its neighbours. 


A world of difference 


Geoffrey Sampson 

PAUL B. RICH 

White Power and the Liberal 
Conscience: Racial segregation and South 
African liberalism, 1921-60 
192pp. Manchester University Press. £18.50. 
0719009405 

When different groups of people in one coun- 
try are separated by the yawning cultural gulfs 
that occur in South Africa, the case for classical 
liberal political principles is specially cogent. 
Justice demands equal freedom for each indiv- 
idual to improve his lot as best he can; any 
State policies that contradict that freedom - 
whether the current enforcement of white sup- 
remacy. or the massive expropriation of white 
South Africans' resources that would follow a 
black revolution - must be blatantly partial. 
Yet liberalism is the ideology least likely to be 
realized in South Africa. When the Union was 
formed in 1910, liberalism was an important 
current in South African politics; over the forty 
years with which White Power and the Liberal 
Conscience deals, it became an impotent irrele- 
vance. 

Paul Rich’s theme is an important one. Un- 
fortunately, his approach makes it difficult for 
him to do it justice. He focuses not so much on 
the "liberal conscience" or on developments in 
liberal thought as on the details of liberals' 
strategy; he often leaves us to infer what liber- 
als hoped to do, from facts about how they 
tried to do it. This may be in part because the 
book began life as a PhD thesis, where dates 
and names are at a premium, but it seems also 
to reflect the author's view of the political pro- 
cess: he appears sceptical about the import- 
ance of principles and values in politics. South 
African liberalism, he says, must be assessed 
not in terms of "the simple ability to keep 
certain political values intact, but by the way 
particular historical situations are con- 
fronted". The shift in enlightened South Afri- 
can opinion in the 1930s from classical liberal- 
ism towards socialist ideals is presented as a 
response to developments in' the social scien- 
ces; and Rich quotes Eric Voegelin’s remark 
that liberalism is "not a body of timeiessly valid 
scientific propositions". A reader who takes 
for granted that politics is not about any kind of 
scientific propositions, but about the; practical 
implementation of moral principles, may find 
the! book disappointing. 

In his own terins, Rich succeeds in assemb-: 
ling a detailed account of South African liberal 
activity during the decades of its downfall, and 
in locating telljng quotations and incidents to, 
illustrate his narrative. (As js common with 
theses written to be read by fellow-profession- 
als, one has the feeling of coming into the story 
in the middle; and Rich is over-fond of obscure 
jargon - at one point he describes Afrikaner 
nationalism as "neo-Fichte an", a term which is 
lost on me.) However, his accpunt does not 
lack interest for readers concerned more with 
political-ideas than .with political, actions which: 
‘in the end: led nowhere^ »\t. . t /i ^ | \ v <• * t ^ 


According to Rich. South African liberalism 
had an important influence on the Afrikaner 
nationalism which eclipsed it: because of the 
liberal tradition, the apartheid system avoided 
"incorporating] in any significant manner the 
tradition of European biological racism". He 
suggests that the Afrikaners, unlike whites in 
the American South, never took very seriously 
the idea that blacks are genetically inferior 
they merely regarded them as culturally alien. 
He explores the important role played io 
twentieth-century South African politics bj 
academic anthropology. But the contrast ht 
identifies with respect to belief in genetic In- 
feriority is at most one of degree - plenty of 
responsible Afrikaners certainly did talk in 
terms of "biological racism", though deariy 
the fact that in South Africa but not the South 
ern United States the different races posses^ 
different cultures and lived in different phtfl 
made putative biological differences less signi- 
ficant. And Rich’s point comes close to self- 
lessness when he describes anthropology » 
having reinforced "the common perception of 
innate cultural African societies" - the phrj 
"innate cultural” seems to confuse exactly l« 
distinction he is drawing. t ‘ 

A sceptical response to Paul Rich's book ” 
that the fate of liberalism in South Africa re* 11 ) 
had very little to do with events in thpt county 
in the early twentieth century classical 
ism was a dying creed in Britnin and the Vow* 
States, and South African liberals were fart 
few to maintain themselves except os a lew* 
outpost of an international movement, us 
wise, if the Nationalists nowadays studio™? • 
avoid any public suggestion of black* 
genetically Inferior, that is because ^" 
made such views stink In the noSUiB P* ; 
outside world. Even the Bantuslan syswj . 
which Englishmen see as a bizarre Am 
nonsense, might equally well be seen ■ 
nonsense: it is our version of Welfare _ 
socialism which has taught that P 001 !, 
have an unlimited claim on the . L ■ 
other Britons, but that once cOuntnes^ . 
dia and Bangladesh have been set up V - - 

own flags and governments ^ bectynesq • 
right to maintain immigration barner 
their citizens while scatterlnga'hanotu 
change in their direction as overseas^- 
ly one could sympathize with an t ; 

wondered why it makes a moral dyj , . ^ 

the Transkei is Only 4QQmiles .. 

while Bombay is thousands of Wjw W! y . j 

‘‘tL book contains 

dence of: spelling mistakes linca ugW ! . 

slips, many no doiibt. ^ 

printers’ errors but , 

ginate from the author.; The « • ^ 

Rhein allt Jones, diw^oro/thg.SW.^:- 
Institute of Race Relations* ^^.yividua 1 - 
more often, I think,: than any oj. iM : :■ 

is consistently spelt ‘‘Rheinnaft - ftieit 
index, where it is *1*1 
nothing “fictitioiis". about. ^ drivel 
stroom ; Harry Bloom's 
was set not. there .but ijp ar1 
i st room'- -i ; r •:•'•• *’ :l *•'— --i'- 1 ;*• .**• ;• 
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Revelation and revolution Mass minority 


J. L. Houlden 

ERNST BAMMEL and C. F. D. MOULE (Editors) 

Jesus and the Politics of His Day 

511pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50. 

0521 2 2022 X 

The question of Jesus’ involvement in the poli- 
tical struggles of his time has surfaced at inter- 
vals ever since the early days of historical en- 
quiry into his life, towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century. H. S. Reimarus, initiator of that 
enquiry, raised It (1774-7), Robert Eisler 
(1929) gave it classical treatment and S.G.F. 
Brandon (1951, 1967) and Paul Winter (1961) 
brought it to the attention of an English reader- 
ship. In recent years, political theologians of 
(he left have been glad to take up such useful 
academic aid to produce the inspiring portrait 
of Christ the revolutionary, and the growth of 
interest in the Zealots of first-century Judaism 
has helped to create a picture of those times in 
which Jesus finds a natural place. 

As the historical perspective has come to the 
forefront, much in the Gospels has easily lent 
itself to a political interpretation : the entry into 
Jerusalem, the cleansing of the Temple, (he 
death by Roman crucifixion, the tiiulus on the 
cross, not to mention a number of sayings of 
Jesus, such as the remark about swords just 
before the arrest. Of course, such an account of 
Jesus meant taking a sceptical view of the work 
of the evangelists as a whole. They wrote up 
Ihe tale in the light of the doctrinal impulse 
derived from the belief in Jesus' resurrection 
and of the needs of a church spreading through 
the Empire. Such a church, seeking to appeal 
to Gentiles on the initiative of men like Paul, 
must have a Jesus who was pacific and other- 
worldly and whose death had been a Jewish 
affair, motivated by malice and achieved on a 
political charge trumped up to get the Romans 
to act. Thus Christianity, based on a travesty of 
Hitoty, was launched. We are fortunate that 
little patches of truth show through the 
evangelists' whitewash: the apolitical Jesus and 
the innocent Romans are the church’s inven- 
tion. 

This picture is not without its attractions. 
Jewish apologists are happy to find a Jesus who 
gives no basis for Christian anti-semitism but 
was, on the contrary, a martyr for the Jewish 
cause. Sceptics are not displeased to discover a 
less religious Jesus arid to widen the gap be- 
tween him and Christianity. Politically minded 
Christians, bent on social reform or revolution, 
are glad their Master was himself out to over- 
throw in God’s name the oppressors of his day. 

The question is whether the picture is accur- 
ate. While fuller knowledge of the historical 
■Jhing has undoubtedly made it not in prin- 
“Ple implausible, its greatest weakness has al- 
ways been its crude selectivity in using the 
uospels. H combines the uncritical use of con- 
Semal items with the relegation of others which 
r*® helpful to the process of early church 
evelopntenl: The necessary and available cri- 
6re imperfectly and unevenly ap- 
Phcdi and mere possibilities turn into facts. 

one, obstinate features of the Gospel 
, ou , Qts have simply to be ditched, notably 
outreach to tax-collectors, the bites 
wres of those of Zealot tendencies; and the 
, earliest church is rendered almost 

mteUigible - the required transformation 
ties probability. In particular, i if Jesus was 
J®afous for the Jewish law and not its critic, it is 
. ^°*Wng that his followers so' soon found 

DnsL?° rneMton ^ °* tlxe Jew > s h cause utterly 
..FODiematic and its role a major preoccupa- 

; ■J*A***- ® nd other reasons, the Brandon 
gj* ^ 0 name it by its best-known advocate) 
' w ^ e conviction, even among 


toi«< > ^ yennes, 1 wno are wnouy auve 
al • 5Us Context and have no speoiai theolbgic- 
abW * r 4 d ' course there is an inescap- 
Jtsi P°^ cal dimension, in, that context,' to 
• j* ’ proclamation of the- kingdom of -Gap: 
power, .like all other human porter, 
.fctinii DD *‘*urvive lts advent.. But Jesus was 
I ! W ? ^Jiccnie'd with> the Coming of God's 
age and' the urgeriw ot'its chaUenge. tus 
r ■■ was ■ • 


I i f ®Rra 0 dL.vp^tin±e> , t he inafri 

caM.^te-aubjettetf^d I 


mmute scrutiny from a number of different 
standpoints. It lacked subtlety, it will not stand 
and it crumbles before the assault. Of the 
twenty-six essays, Ernst Bamme! has contri- 
buted no fewer than seven, including a survey 
of the revolution theory from Reimarus on and 
discussions of the titulus, Romans 13 and the 
trial before Pilate. There are three essays by 
the late Geoffrey Lampe (on ad 70 in Christian 
reflection, the trial of Jesus in the Acta Pilati 
and the two swords of Luke 22: 35-8). Another 
posthumous piece, by John Robinson, applies 
his belief in the essential reliability of the 
Fourth Gospel to the materia] with possible 
political bearing. David Catchpole provides a 
beautifully argued treatment of the story of the 
entry into Jerusalem and F. F. Bruce a notable 
discussion of the "render to Caesar" episode. 
An introductory essay by John Sweet gives a 
lucid orientation to the subject as a whole, and 
Geoffrey Styler faces Brandon's argument 
head on. 

Some of the essays examine the logic in- 
volved in the handling of the case, others in- 
vestigate aspects of the historical background, 
while others still tackle particular elements in 
the Gospels themselves. As so often in biblical 
criticism, methodological matters loom large, 
and while these authors unite in finding the 
Brandon hypothesis inadequate, they differ 
much among themselves, notably in their esti- 
mate of the historical reliability of the Gospels 

- in effect, of the degree to which literary and 
theological factors are responsible for the 
accounts as we have them. It is perhaps in 
observing the treatment of the various topics in 
this regard that the chief general value of these 
essays is to be found. Between them, they illus- 
trate both the difficulty in arriving at certainty 
on so many matters and the limits within which 
the truth must lie ; and they show that, contrary 
to common supposition, the historian’s tools 
alone are insufficient to the task of interpreta- 
tion. 

This book is a scholars’ contribution to a 
debate which is conducted at many levels. Its 
authors would not claim to be doing other than 
discuss detailed and complex issues with the 
utmost academic integrity. Certainly a price Is 
paid in terms of accessibility. On a matter of 
more than specialist interest, this book will 
scarcely go beyond specialist circles. It may be 
felt that scholars should feel no compulsion to 
offer discussions of fashionable subjects if they 
are not willing to come closer to the market- ■ 
place. More serious, not only does this collec- 
tion keep itself unspotted from the world, but 
also from theology itself. True, it addresses a 
historical subject: what was the nature of Jesus’ 
relationship with the politics of his time? But 
the subject was adopted for its contemporary 
interest in other spheres than the purely histor- 
ical Christians will seek to follow Jesus. If 
Jesus is shown to be non-political, does that 
mean that they too should eschew political in- 
volvement, and docs the victory go without 
more ado to Edward Norman and the Editor of 
The Times ? Or are other interpretative factors 
at work in the making of theological judg- 
ments? 

There is a shade too much detachment in the 
failure td include even one essay discussing 
these deeper matters. Such an element would 
have greatly strengthened the book's bite and ; 
widened its usefulness. There is as much crud- 
ity on both sides of the theological debate .• 
about Christian Involvement in politics as there 
has often been in the discussion of the: historic- 
al questions to which these essays are devoted. . , 
Moreover, it is necessary to emphasize (as In- 
deed Bamrael does) that if Jesus was Indeed ; 
non-political in the sense that He was no anti- 

Roman zealot or Marxist bom outof due time, 
he was neVertheJess 'thoroughly imbued with a 
"bias tbthepoor" as an important aspect ofhls 
preachihg of the new 'age. This cannot be with- 
out implications for 1 the political and social atti- 
tudes of his followers; yet Jesus was of his lime . 
and cannot be tlaimed straightforwardly . by v 
elthhr the revolutionaries of ' the otherworldly : 
of preserit-day debate.: / ' \ j" ’ . 

- At a lesser level; jri a book which has taken a 
decade to assemble, il would have been helpful ■ 
to be told when the various contributions rtere , 

written andwhethertbeessaysbadbeen prCr ; 
vious!y ; published. ' elsewhere (as bas -thqt of 
Lampe on the byo swords). Aftd.tt.was ^ 

ne&aAfUy <• ^ 
auth'or$ be|6ng: nbX a|l are-peuscholp f ririme« ; V 


Tom Gallagher 


CHRISTINE JOHNSON the Si 

Developments In the Roman Catholic Chu rch in enme 

Scotland, 1789-1829 stone 

264pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £16. rapid 

0859760928 disinl 

were 

It is still not often realized that within predomi- t * ie P 

nantly Calvinist Scotland, there are pro- Th 

portionately far more Roman Catholics than s P' T ‘t 
there are in England and Wales and that this jW ^ 
community, while now on the way to being ' n 
fully assimilated, has wrought some subtle re '*8' 
changes in the life of Scotland and possibly t * lc * 
even in the national character of her people. f° re 

Development hi the Roman Catholic Church A rf !* 

in Scotland, 1789-1829 chronicles the fortunes ers j 
of that Church in the lean years before the mos 
torrent of mainly Irish immigration made it a P™*. 

numerically significant one for the first time 
since the Reformation. The tide misleadingly J n . e 
gives the impression that the forty years lead- riec 

ing up to the 1829 Catholic Emancipation Act ,^ r . m 
are the specific concern of the author, whereas n 

(he material is ready too dispersed and varied ' . 
to fit into such a neat chronology . The reader is q°P 

treated not to a church history but to an ex- ri 8 
animation of individual facets of Scottish s ^ 3 'f t 
Catholic life, with chapters on music and cere- a " . 1 
mony, on church architecture and on the semi- 
naries in foreign lands which trained Scottish , >n 
priests. P ,a “ 

A large part of this far from uninteresting post 
book focuses on Scottish Catholicism’s strug- j ous 
gle to exist in the century before the French ^ E 
Revolution. Until then, Banffshire in the C( j u , 
north-east, and the Morar area (including ; nle! 
some of the Hebridean islands) in the Gaelic- acc( 
speaking West Highlands, were the only two j. 82 1 
remaining strongholds of native Catholicism. ^ 
It is a wonder that the religion did not die out p ro 
completely, since the 1700 penal laws, not re- SBIT 
pealed until 1793, banned Catholics from prao g co 
tising their faith, prohibited them from t ^ e 
teaching even their own children and risked cIia 
their losing their property lo thei r nearest Pro- £ a 

testant relatives. ■ 1 ’ on 

it would have been worth (facing, in greater - riar 
detail than Christine Johriso'n does why this hos 
minority faith survived in a sea of Protestant- moi 
ism and in the face of a hostile British state. Chi 
The existence, of some powerful Catholic less 
nobles who were able to protect (ena nt fanrie rs > 818 
and farm labourers from the worst rigours of moi 

Muncie revisited 


government persecution is stressed, as is the 
rivalry between Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians. Also worthy of mention would have been 
the strength of the eighteen (h-cenlury Enlight- 
enment in Scotland, one of whose corner- 
stones was religious toleration; and, too, the 
rapidity with which the Highland clan society 
disintegrated after 1745, so that the authorities 
were increasingly confident in not enforcing 
the penal laws. 

The 1793 Relief Act confirmed a growing 
spirit of toleration that had been encouraged 
by the death of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
in 1788. In return for licence to discharge their 
religious function priests now swore an oath to 
the Hanoverian Crown, and some would be- 
fore long be serving as chaplains in the British 
Army. Led by their MP, Glasgow manufactur- 
ers launched a Catholic school in the city and, 
most remarkably of all, the Exchequer briefly 
provided a grant to the Catholic authorities in 
Scotland during the 1790s when their Con- 
tinental funds, a mainstay in earlier times, 
dried up in the revolutionary upheaval. It is in 
terms of the European situation that Christine 
Johnson rightly explains (his putting aside of 
not-so-ancicnt quarrels. The French Revolu- 
tion brought about a political alliance between 
Britain and the Vatican and elicited wide- 
spread sympathy for persecuted French clergy 
and nobility who took refuge in Britain, one of 
their number, the Comte d* Artois, finding 
Edinburgh sufficiently congenial to make it his 
place of exile. 

Christine Johnson writes soundly about the 
post- 1789 upheavals and their effect on relig- 
ious conditions in the north of Britain, as well 
as about the shifting fortunes of Catholic 
education in Scotland, which was originally 
intended to be the subject of the book. But her 
account falters notably in the Tun-up to the 
1829 Catholic Emancipation Act. Much more 
could have been written about the degree of 
Protestant hostility to the act in Scotland. The 
same applies to the tide of Irish immigration to 
Scotland, which was running high long before 
the famine years and was abruptly changing the 
character and geographical location of Scottish 
. Catholicism. The reluctance of Bishop Camer- 
on to accept t he sons of immigrants as semina- 
rians is mentioned/ but the tensions between 
host and newcomer, which in some years were 
more intense inside than outside the Catholic 
Church, are simply side-stepped. Neverthe- 
less, this Is a useful. glimpse of a minority faith 
• at a time of transition arid on the verge of even 
more challenging events. 


Robert Towler . 

THEODORE CAPLOW, HOWARD M. BAHR and 
BRUCE A. CHADWICK ' 

. All Faithful Peoplfc: Change and continuity in 
Middletown's religion 

378pp; Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press (distributed in the UK by TABS). $19.50. 
0816612307 • 

Robert and Helen Lynd’s book Middletown 
(1929) was the result of a community study in 
Muna’e. Indi’ana, conducted in the 1920s. It 
attempted to describe the changes which had 
occurred in a small mld-Westem city between 
1890 and 1924, and the investigation, which 
was sponsored by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, was originally intended Lo 
focus on the changing condition of religion, 
although it developed into a comprehensive 
community survey. The Lynds went back to 
Munrie ten years later and published Middle- 
. town-in Transition in 1937. Now a team led by 
Theodore Caplbw has done a third study, in 
1977-81, and the present volume, on religion 
in Muncie, is the second book to come out of 
thefr research. Although the study relied prin- 
cipally on self-completion questionnaires and 
formal interviews, the book conveys some- 
thing of tije flavour of; the city as well as' a 
wealth of detailed information about institu- 
tiqriS, practices, beliefs and attitudes; - ; j • 

. AU Faithful People - is not a sophisticated 
work, but from start to finish it Is h fascinating, 
and pften a pefoiexirig/aC(x>untJ.Tb^ authors, 
are liable to<show i three ^hqnge? lOfvpacticuJar . 
uitojqai whi#M v A tjjoctif^ fipk* 
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First, the lines of religious demarcation have 
softened. .Fifty years ago the major division 
was between Catholics and Protestants, but 
now the line is between "southern" Protest- 
ants, on the one hand, and “northern" Protest- 
ants and Catholics on the other. More import- 
ant, however, are the new habits of belonging 
to one Church and regularly attending 
another, and of moving easjly from one de- 
nomination to another for reasons of conveni- 
ence, so that the typically American phrase is 
religious preference rather than religious com- 
mitment. , _ 

Secondly, in contrast with the decline in 
religious practice which the Lynds reported 
far 1890-1924, Cnplow and his colleagues 
demonstrate a significant increase, one that 
occurs across all sections of the population. 
The proportion of married women attending 
church regularly has risen from 23 per cent to 
1 48 per cent, and the proportion never .attend- 
ing has fallen from 53 per cent to only 17 per 
; cent. And whereas congregptians werc pre- 
dominantly female/ now there i£ a: barely 
noticeable sex difference. Age differences, 

. too, have disappeared, and in today's Middle- 
town; 76 percent of the young adults attend, 
church, at- least occasionally, while a third 
; Bliend about pnee a week, 

Thirdly; religion has become less militant 
and less demanding. Only Sunday morning, 

, not (he wholp of Sunday, is devoted to religion; 

, long sermons and obligatory fasts have been 
i abandoned; the divorced are welcomed, and . 
/suicide? are buried in consecrated ground; and 
the nibs! frequently quoted line from the Bible 
has JJfret .him who ip pitfrout sip cast 
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lOrAnt czigAny 

The Oxford History of Hungarian Literature: 
From the earliest times to the present 
582pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198157819 

TIBOR KLANICZAY (Editor) 

A History of Hungarian Literature 
572pp. Budapest: Corvina. £15. 

96313 15428 

Most nations in Europecan look back on a long 
literary tradition; there are European languages 
in which poems were being written a thousand 
years ago. Hungarian is a small Language (it is 
spoken by approximately 15 million people in 
and outside Hungary), but Hungarian litera- 
ture can also boast of a long and varied history, 
which began at the end of the twelfth century 
with the text known as “Funeral Sermon" 
( Halotii beszid). This has remained extant in 
the vernacular, but the greater part of Hunga- 
rian literature in the Middle Ages was written 
in Latin, the literature of the spoken language 
coming into its own only later, in the sixteenth 
century. 

Two things define Hungarian literature: the 
general “European” context within which it 
has developed, and the peculiarly “Eastern 
European" tasks which it began to undertake 
from the end of the eighteenth century. Most 
major European cultural developments have 
their counterpart in Hungarian literature; and 
it had its own variant of nearly every major 
artistic movement or stylistic trend. On the 
other hand, as LflrAnt Cadgdny points out in his 
introduction to The Oxford History of Hunga- 
rian Literature, in Hungary “literature... has 
always been primarily a vehicle for national 
survival and social improvement". Although 
the seeds of such a concept were probably 
planted by the Protestant preacher-writers of 
the. sixteenth century, it became a consciously 
upheld principle only after 1784, when sud- 
‘ danly the naridnal ldentAty of Hungarian s came 
under threat. ‘ 

At any rate, the concept of literature as “a 
national institution”, a forum for demands for 
social reform or/and national independence is 
not a uniquely Hungarian phenomenon - 
Poles, Ukrainians and Serbs, to name only a 
few, had similar ideas. None the less, it has by 
now become a tradition, if not the main tradi- 
tion of Hungarian literature, that a writer, a 
poet, is not worth bis salt if he does not share 
with his community its most pressing social and 
political problems. While CzigSny has clearly 
recognized this and opied to write a “tradition- 
al" history of Hungarian literature, he has also 
tried io take an unbiased view of twentieth- 
, century writing in Hungary and to give full 

. . • " N. 

Cobbett in Ireland 
ATOuriing to England 
Edited and Introduced 
by Denis Knight . 

Foreword by George Spater 

William Cobbett, 

- England's greatest 
Radical writer, visited 
Ireland in 1834, This , 7 
book brings together 
his writlngS from this 
trip offering an Insight \ 
Into the sofcliti V 
c conditions of pre^ 
famine Ireland and the 
state of Anglo-Irish 
rejatjons. £1150 hardback 

Mar x and Engels 

ColkctedW)r^Vbl40, $56-59 

This volume continues the publication of 
Marx's and Engels's letters, in a period 
When they were both contributing 
articles on work! affairs to the American 
liberal, press, and when Marx was 
researching and writing what was to 
; become Capital, £8.50 hdrdbeck 


f Lawrence iWisliart 

Street, UmfonWfc (A 1LQ 




credit to authors who were less preoccupied 
with national issues. 

Unavoidably, every comprehensive history 
of a national literature is biased in favour of the 
present and the recent past. The Oxford His- 
tory of Hungarian Literature is no exception; 
but while it is true that Hungarian literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries war- 
rants special attention and generous treat- 
ment, it is still debatable whether it should be 
given as much as 384 out of 484 pages of text. 
Literature before 1800. and especially its cul- 
tural background, is described too sketchily by 
Czigdny. For example, of the Humanist chro- 
niclers of the fifteenth century, he mentions 
Jfinos Thurflczl and the Italian Bonfini (whose 
Rerum Ungaricorum Decades Quattuor was 
first published in its entirety only in 1568), but 
fails to mention, let alone discuss. JAnos Zsfim- 
boki-Sambucus, the publisher of the complete 
Bonfini, or such important sixteenth-century 
chroniclers as Brodarics, OlAh, Ferenc For- 
gAch and Mi kids IstvAnffy. Again, while his 
treatment of the Reformation and its consequ- 
ences in Hungary is adequate, CzigAny could 
have included more information on the role 
which Protestant scholars and writers played in 
the shaping of cultural consciousness from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. A case in 
point is the Calvinist College of Debrecen. It is 
mentioned fleetingly on page 53 and reappears 
on page 95 in connection with the poet Csoko- 
nai, os "an educational establishment of con- 
troversial intellectual profile". This may be 
true for Debrecen in the late eighteenth-cen- 
tury, but it ignores at least two hundred years 
of development which made a powerful con- 
tribution not only to the study of Protestant 
theology but also to the establishment of high- 
er standards of scholarship; it was at Debrecen 
that PA1 Medgyesi, Gyflrgy Martonfalvi, and 
the author of the first English grammar in 
Hungary (1664), Gyflrgy Csipkds KomAromi 
(Comarinus), taught, to name only b few out- 
standing professors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,,. . ■ ■ .... . . Vi. ' 

.A similar establishment was the Protestant 
College at SArospatak, whose fame was surely 
due to more than the few years that Comenius 
spent there. Incidentally, the preacher-writer 
Pd ter Bomemisza never studied there, as 
CzigAny claims, but probably at Kassa (now 
KoSice in Czechoslovakia). Borneraisza’s 
pupil, BAIint Balassi, is the outstanding 
Hungarian poet of the century and, according- 
ly, his work is discussed in considerable detail. 
CzigAny writes of him with zest and sympathy, 
though Balassi's last departure for Poland took 
place in 1589 not 1583, the cryptonym of his 
second Muse was Coelia not “Coelie”, and the 
famous “Julia Cycle” was influenced more by 
Johannes Secundus than Petrarch. Literal 
translations such as we are given here can hard- 
ly give an idea of Batassi’s poetic talent; a pity 
that CzigAny did not know of the existence of 
some excellent English versions by Keith Bos- 
ley. The chapter on Count Miklds Zrinyi, au- 
thor of The Peril of Sziget, is well-written, but 
one misses the comparative context, the con- 
frontation of this epic poem with similar works 
by the Polish Potocki or the Dalmatian Gundu- 
lid. Keiemen Mikes, the eighteenth-century 
dmigrd writer, js treated with much reverence, 
but curiously, CzigAny forgets about the prose 
works of another exile, Mikes's master, Prince 
Ferenc RAkdczi II, whose Confesslones (writ- : 
ten in Latin) and FdiSrhOires (written in French) 
are important pieces of contemporary Hunga- 
rian prose. 

"In the eighteenth century, no major poet 
emerged In Hungary" writes CzigAny, reading 
which one wonders' whether he is trying to 
contradict Hungarian scholars* high opinion of 
MihAly Csokonai (1773-1805) *- the remark 
with which he concluded his discussion of Cso- 
konai*s poetry seems to confirm this view. This 
is just as well, since from the few translations 
printed: alongside the . text it is impossible to 
gauge Csokonai’s real stature. As to the 
Romantic poet and playwright, Kfiroly Kisfa- 
ludy. we are first , told that “he was only a 
figurehead of the Aurora Circle" and then, a 
few lines later on, that he was “a literary dicta- 
tor", albeit less autocratic than Kazinczy, One 
of these definitions is surely untrue. 

The nineteenth century is CzigAny’s own 
period- and he* handles it-competentiy,. though 
one might query’ his- decision to provide a sum- 
mary of the contents of quite a few novels no 


longer read even by Hungarians. Still, his dis- 
cussions of Efltvfls, KemAny, MadAch and 
Jflkai are informative and firmly controlled. It 
is in this part of the book, however, that his 
inclusion of a large number of Hungarian ex- 
pressions in the text begins to irritate. These 
send the reader to the elaborate sixteen-page 
glossary, which explains such expressions as 
rigi diesdsdg or irodalmi iudat (“past glory" 
and “literary consciousness"). Some of these 
could have been explained with a simple 
footnote, others translated into plain English. 
At the same time, CzigAny translates the titles 
of all Hungarian Journals into English (with 
the single exception of Nyugat), so we read 
about Pest News rather than Pesti Hirlap and 
Response instead of Vdlasz. True, all these 
titles are duly given in the Hungarian original 
in the index, but why not in the text? 

The chapter called “Revolt Turned into 
Style” juxtaposes a number of writers some- 
what fortuitously. The great Symbolist poet of 
the pre-1918 period, Endre Ady, is discussed 
lucidly and with a minimum of textual illustra- 
tion (which is fortunate because most existing 
English translations of Ady are weak, if not 
disastrous), but he is followed by writers of a 
very different calibre and orientation such as 
Gfiza Gydni, Kuncz, Rodion Markovits and 
Krudy. Of these CzigAny omits to mention that 
Kuncz was a Transylvanian who spent the grea- 
ter part of his life at KolozsvAr (now Cluj- 
Napoca in Romania) and gives the date of 
Krudy’s death incorrectly (he died in 1933), 
but his commentary on their work is satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, it is strange that 
among the poets of the Nyugat Gyula JuhAsz is 
considered a “major*’ and MilAn Fust a 
“minor" one. Filst, who, apart from being a 
very original and influential poet, wrote good 
prose, challenging plays, and a passionately 
argued book on aesthetics, gets less than fair 
treatment: the space allotted to him is exactly 
the same as that given to OszkAr GellArt, a 
third-rate poet of the same generation. 

Hungarian literature in our own century pre- 
sents all sorts of problems to anyone trying to 
systematize and evaluate it properly. CzigAny 
defines the avant-garde in a way that is certain- 
ly not tT8ditional, listing the work of prose- 
writer Lojos Nagy and of the immensely 
talented Socialist poet Attila Jdzsef under this 
heading. But if they both belong to the “avant- 
garde”, surely Andor GAbor does not. Why is 
he then discussed in the same chapter? Be- 
cause, it seems, he was a Communist, and an 
AmigrA in Moscow, and both Nagy and Jdzsef 
had ties with the Hungarian Communist Party. 
On the other hand, KassAk, the great father- 
figure of the Hungarian avant-garde was re- 
garded by the Communists as a traitor, or 
worse, CzigAny admires KassAk (ably trans- 
lated into English by Edwin Morgan) whose 
importance has certainly grown since his death 
in 1967, yet jt Is unlikely that “his circle can 
now be regarded as a major alternative to the 
Nyugat movement”. For one thing the few 
people of real talent attached to KassAk’ s circle 
went their own way sooner rather than later, 
and KassAk appears as a prophet forsaken by 
most of his disciples. He was a pioneer, no 
doubt, and the author of a riveting though 
conventionally written autobiography, but his 
movement could not offer a genuine alterna- 
tive at the time— only a missed opportunity. 
:, !One modern Writer ., whose work deserved 
more thorough discussion is Zsigmand Re- 
menyik (1900-1962). He spent much of his 
youth abroad, travelling In Europe and South 
America. His embittered, gloomy,, powerful 
fiction is unlike anything Hungarian prose has 
produced this century; he is the only modem 
Hungarian writer; whdse art occasionally 
plumbs the depths of a Dostoevsky. Ditstand 
Ashes ( Por £s hamu, 1955) is an unforgettable 
indictment of human relations in pre-1918 
Hungary, but it is not mentioned in The Oxford 
History of Hungarian Literature. 

For. someone Committed: to purely literary 
values, CzigAny dwells far too long on such 
conservative Writers of the iqterwar period as 
CAcile Tormay. Granted Tormay was trans- 
lated into English, but so was Passuth, who is 
finished off iii one stylish sentence. And is the 
peasant-lad turned alcoholic Fascist poet, SAr- 
tfl, worth seventeen lines when better poets 
s ■ (ZoltAn NadAnyi, Istvfin Lakatos, or the Tran- 
sylvAnldifJAhbAS&kAly afid A’rpAd Fatkds) go 


LAszlfl Kdlnoky merits merely a sentence? kjl 
noky’s case is symptomatic in another 
it shows how inconsistently CzigAny 
dated his manuscript (finished, It see™ • 

1978) . While he duly records the <2 ! 
Gyula lllyAs in 1983, he fails to notice U 
noky’s amazing poetic rebirth, which tool 
place in the late 1960s and early 70s, claims 2 
LAszlo Nagy’s last book was Exiled into p m 
(Versbcn bujdoso, 1973) when in fact Nu, 
published another book of poetry beforete 
death in 1978; he seems to think that AodrAj 
SWfl’s latest play is Star at the Stake (19751 
when in fact two further plays by the 
author were published in 1977 and 1980resp» 
tively; and finally makes out that An Exhibi- 
tion of Roses ( RdzsakMitAs , 1977) is OrkAm’j 
last work when OrkAny finished the pw- 
humously published Scenario ( Porgatokdep 

1979) , a challenging dramatic parable just l» 
fore his death. 

For all these errors and omissions Tht 0* 
ford History of Hungarian Literature 1 
fairly accurate picture of the various periods 
Hungarian literature and is a mine of uuti 
information and well-balanced jndgmem 
CzigAny follows his text with a vast forty% 
page bibliography that shows which autbon 
have been translated into English. 

His book is altogether more readable ihu 
the English language History of Hungsti 
Literature published by Corvina last year. Tb 
is a synthetic effort, edited by Tibor Kianiau 
and based partly on the Histoire abrightkii 
littiraiure hongroise of Klaniczay, Szaado, 
and Szabolcsi (1962) and partly on A 
irodalom tdrtdnete (published in six volumes h 
AkadAmiai Kiadti, Budapest, betweei MS 
and 1966). It has been extended aadbrajh 
up to date by four different authors whiles! 
less than five translators have endeavoured u 
put the Hungarian originals Into suitable 
lish. The outcome is a very heterogeom 
book. Some parts nre well laid out and write 
with care and meticulous scholarship, hi 
others include passages of badly trend#! 
outdated Marxist clichAs. This is partial? 
true of the twentieth-century section, write 
by Attila Tam As where the reader is 
quite sure whether the clumsiness of the W 
has something to do with the style of throng 
al or only with the sheer ineptitude of the m* 
lator. Among other things we learn that in III 
“with the socialist revolution, society 
bravely for the future" (p400), that Kasim 
poems “were not divided into verses" (p*«- 
that the fine contemporary port.LisitoNjB 
“confronted tragedy with insolence" (pw 
and that in one poem IstvAn Simon porW 
“the peasants continuing to scythe . .• • 
solubly bound to their tools" (p495). I 
give many similar examples. ' . L . 

A History of Hungarian Literature 00 ^ 
number of factual mistakes, too: IstvAn Ytm 
was born in 1852 not 1825; Radndtis^P 
Salute was published in 1930 not 
Lengyel (“the Hungarian Solzhenitsyn I- . 
arrested in one of Stalin’s purges in 
not in 1949; the title of AndrAs Sflto 
selling novel, Ariydm kdnnyil 
to be translated as “My Mother Promr, 
Light Sleep” rather than “Mother Pro 
Better Dreams”. Corvina’s 

ately ignores contemporary Hu ngrinan ^ 

in the West and gives only pen*J« ^ 
formation about theHungarfanWjS 5 ^ 
atures in Romania, Czec*oidoV8^_ 
Yugoslavia. While it is reliable on oM "J* 
rian literature and full of: critical 1 
nineteenth century authors (IWJJ J .jf 
written by BAIa G.NAmeth), l* y 
contemporary Hungarian writing is w** ^ 


wmciupuiaijr v- - “ L'AmSC” 1 ’ 

and incomplete. The work of 
ters as Gyula HemAdi, Rflzsa-Ig ' ^ s 
Passuth and Sfindor Tflrflk Is 
KertAsz, PAter EsterhAzy, and 
mentioned but pot discussed;- 0 • 

IstvAn Bella, LAszld KAInoky. , n ptdj 
and Gyflrgy Petri are missing, to.. * M t $$ 
a few. well-known names. On ^ 40 # 
the Corvina History includes qui, 
lations from the Works of outst 
rian poets by such -transtatflrs-e : . ■ . 
ui„Mn nr»H Vernoh .Wetk 1 
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Treasuring the text 


j. w. JolUffe 

R. A. SAYCE and DAVID MASKELL 
A Descriptive Bibliography of Montaigne’s 
Essals 1580-1700 

221pp. Bibliographical Society/Modern 
Humanities Research Association. £20. 

019 721794 X 

The main outline of the development of 
Montaigne’s Essais is well known. The two 
books published at Bordeaux in 1580 were aug- 
mented both by elaboration of the original 
texts for an edition in 1582 and thereafter also 
by the addition of a third book, first published 
in 1588. Montaigne continued until his death in 
1592 to modify and expand them in a copy of 
the 1588 edition, the “exemplaire de Bor- 
deaux”, which survives to this day. If this were 
all, it would present an editor with problems 
insoluble in two dimensions. But, it could be 
argued, the text did not become stable until 
1635, with the last of the editions produced 
under the watchful eye of Mile de Gournay, 
the “Glle d’alliance” whom Montaigne had 
praised in the closing pages of Essai II, 17, and 
even then only by including as “text” all her 
manuscript corrections to the printed sheets. 

When R. A. Sayce died in 1977, after ten 
years of work on this bibliography of the early 
editions from 1580 to the end of the next cen- 
tury, his widow wisely asked David Maskell to 
complete it and see it through the press. The 
resulting book, well produced by the Alden 
Press, is not definitive since ail known copies 
have not been examined for variant details, yet 
it provides a platform for further research and 


an indication of the sources for establishing the 
text which editors of Montaigne cannot ignore. 
Each edition, and in some cases a particular 
copy, is described with fell indications of pag- 
ing and signature irregularities, and select 
readings permitting the identification of text- 
ual origins for some editions. The limitations of 
“quasi-facsimile transcription" of title-pages 
are avoided by the provision of reproductions 
of the title-pages of each variant issue. Further 
plates illustrate some of the problems associ- 
ated with Mile de Gournay’s intervention and 
variations in the different issues. The rela- 
tionship of edition to edition, of issue to issue 
and even of copy to copy are all set out or 
implied in the descriptions and the accompany- 
ing notes. 

The introduction, which guides the reader 
through the conventions and abbreviations in 
the descriptions, is provided with an almost 
parallel French translation, for Continental 
scholars are less familiar than ourselves with 
the practice of "la bibliographic matArielle". 
Two potentially important copies have not 
been found: Montesquieu's copy of the 1595 
Paris edition, and the Spanheim copy of the 
1635 Paris edition; could this latter prove to be 
the unexamined Moscow copy? Some of the 
speculations on the printing and publishing of 
the early unauthorized editions are a little sus- 
pect: the 1587 Paris edition was unlikely to 
have been printed by Jean Du Carroy, who had 
been banished in the previous year; the evi- 
dence is almost all presented for the Genevan 
origin of the 1595 duodecimo edition, but it is 
called, by a misreading of the its title-page, the 
“1595 Lyons” edition; the 1593 octavo edition, 
by the same reckoning and with more reason, 


New World physic 


Clements Markham’s holograph account - still 
unpublished - of his Peruvian travels in 1853, 
including a letter from his friend and mentor 
W.H. Prescott; here is a fine copy of Alonso de 
la Vera Cniz's Phisica, Speculatio, regarded as 
the first scientific work to be printed in the New 
World (1557). AimA Bonpland's lecture-notes 
. from Montpellier and Paris may retrospective- 
ly' acquire an Americari interest through his 
later associations with Humboldt and the in- 
famous Dr Francia of Paraguay; and there 
can be no doubt as to the importance of the 
Verdadera Medicina (1607) of Jiian de Barrios, 
In the only recorded complete copy. Future 
social historians of the Americas Will ignore the 
Wellcome collections at their peril. 

In his introduction Robin Price gives us 
further tantalizing glimpses of the Wellcome 
American collections: only 391 of 6,000 
printed items Are listed here (further cata- 
logues are promised), arid we are told of collec- 
tions of nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century travel literature, of pamphlet invoca- 
tions to saints at times of pestilence and of. 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century theScs from, 
the University of Mexico. Future social histor- 
ians of the Americas will ignore the Wellcome 
collections at their peril. 


■■■■■ • what he grandly referred to as his, “great Unfortunately, too, the book has not been 

• Nicholas Or me book” This was a volume of treatises, profes- Well- produced. It is typewritten nothing 

7 Tr^=~ ■ ' ■ ' donally copied for him, ;on war, chivalry and wrong there -but thedesign is thatof a thesis, 

G- A. letter courtly cerAmonies? now Lansdowne MS 285 in pot a book, wim no rurin^g titles and hardly 

. John Paston'8 “Grate Boke”: A descriptive ^ ubmy. The book contains thirty- , .any headings, making it difficult to use, Un* 

dialogue, with an introduction, ofBHtish one items chiefly of three kinds: four on cere- believably, there is no Index, preventing the 

■ notary MS Lansdowne 285. ' mon ial five on war and by far the largest num- reader from getting at the author’s valuable 

7 ^[PP-WoQdbridge: D.S.Brewer.£17.50; her - feneteen - on jousts and tournaments.; data on people, events and; texts unless he 
- Many are important in (he history of these ploughs through the whole lortie. These short-: 

^atio siatu^p^ S 8 f^tSr and^lmdS" thorough description of the volume and its con- In Renaissance English Translations of 

33 subtitled A Descriptive Cato-, ^«m«r«OT(256pp,. University of Toronto 

W mid duly identifies the history of lljti MS, . Press. £29.50. 0 80202411 4).E. J. Devereux 
old John h n WM^i^ thi roristitue/f texts, relationships^ with other enlarges the Checklist published sixteen years 
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Robert A. McNeil 

ROBIN PRICE 

An Annotated Catalogue ofMedlcal Americana 
In (he Library of the Wellcome Institute for the 
History of Medicine 

319pp. Wellcome Institute for the History of 
Medicine. £22.50. 

0854840400 '. 

The latest of the Wellcome Institute Library 
catalogues is well up to the standard of its 
predecessors. Robin Price’s work forms a sup- 
plement to both S. A.J. Moorat’s three-volume 
catalogue of the Library’s manuscripts and 
Noftl Poynter’s listing of the printed books up 
to 1850, also in three volumes. This new cata- 
logue is slightly inconsistent In its coverage: 
while the books and printed materials it in- 
cludes are restricted to pre-1822 Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean items, the manuscript list- 
ings cover everyth! ng of North or South Amer- 
lean interest in the Wellcome collections, of 
whatever date. Thus we have, - first, descrip- 


less than sixty-three from the French Carib- 
bean. There follow listings for nineteen early 
periodicals (twelve from Mexico) and detailed 
accounts of 149 manuscripts, covering the 
Americas from Alaska to the River Plate-with 
one excursion to the Philippines- though again 
the bulk of the collection comes from Mexico. 
This Mexican preponderance presumably re- 
flects the origin of much of the collection in the 
libraries of NicoIAs Ledn and Francisco 
Guerra, both eminent Mexican bibliophiles 
and medical historians. 

The individual entries in the catalogue are 
sensibly arranged - chronologically under 
country for the printed items and alphabetical- 
ly in one sequence for the manuscripts - 
pleasingly set out and informative without 
being tiresomely discursive. Mr Price’s annota- 
tions, on both books and manuscripts, are 
models of what such things should be - 
learned, elegant and self-effacing. And the 
whole is splendidly indexed, Stoutly bound and 
enriched by thirty well-chosen illustrations. 

But what of the material itself? Not for the 
first time with the Wellcome, I find myself 


tions of 290 books and pamphlets from colonial agreeably surprised at both the richness of the 

Spanish Afoerica (221 of them from Mexico), holdings and the amount, of cxtra-medlcal 
thirteen front Brazil, six from Jamaica and no Interest they contain. For example, heri is Sir 


Edward tv ■ ? ■ .. 25, S MSS and editions and dfscussions by niodArn : . ago by the Oxford Bibliographical Society into . . Second l 
»^. re«ive d »; kmghthooj; (the S’', 1 ;' K. ofth* wmpMP» t ;.vi f».n descriptive bibliography with much Tttfcn 

■•be fallowB^rt.^^ ) two yean later. In adult lif©i rillHhroVidflS rntfeWsfortealContext, Mbstof -significant detail. An introduction describe? Humnnt 


property and politics in Norfolk, buicom- the introduction is ; 

r; ; l^® 86 ^th ctmttly activities. He fought in only a 22 

i h ° Jf 1 ^“riwment, went to a royal wedding in . and vi rtcally |¥Hhi ^ , • . , a 

Surstundv tournaments as such, ii* w v a pi iy m 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

should be called (he “ 1 593 A v ignon ” ed it ion . Baitunel, Ernst, and C. F. D. Maul? (Editors). Jesus 

These are small points; Mile de Goumay her- and the Politics of His Day 76S 

self could not control her own printers, and the Bell,Gawaln. Shadows on the Sand 748 

pirates, though complicating the line of Birmingham, David, and Phyllis M. Martin 

descent of the text, do not provide anything of (Editors). History of Central Africa 764 

importance to the editor. Burrow, J. A. Essays on Medieval Literature 759 

Piracy of the text be*, n early, in 1587 and caplow, Theodore, Howard M. BahrandBniceA. 

doctrinal tampenng with the text in 1595, the Chadwick. All Faithful People: Change and 
very year in which Mile de Gournay was continuity in Middletown's religion 765 

attempting to realize in print the last state of Chandler, Raymond, The Chandler Collection 762 

ihe author's intentions. The demand for the czlgany.Ldntni. ntcOxIord History oIHungari.n 

text and the unauthorized editions to meet it Literature 766 

run parallel to Mile de Ooumay's struggle to DetetcMiAlM .TheCanilaei 751 
see in print and in circulation what she believed _ . . , _ . _ 

to beatextwhich would not betray Montaigne. D ° u ™do.Auiran. Pattern for a Tapestry 761 

The pursuit of copies in the Bibliography is Dvhamel, Georges. LeLivredel’amertnme 747 

necessitated by her habit of correcting the Ebon, Martin. The Andropov File 750 

printed sheets in her own hand. After her Everhart, Roberts. Reading, Writing and 

death and after their condemnation by the Resistance 749 

Catholic Church, as the Bibliography shows, Fkyde,E.B. Humanism and Renaissance 
the demand ends in the reduction of the Essais Historiography 746 

to mere collections of aphorisms. In this sense, Fussell, Paul, Caste Marks: Style and status in the 

the Bibliography is much more than an elabo- USA 749 

rate listing of editions: it indicates the diverse Gardiner, Dorothy, and KathrineSorlcy Walker 

movements of taste and the shift in the acceptn- (Editor*). Raymond Chandler Speaking 762 

bility of the text. GUIIe, Christopher. A Preface to Forsier 763 

One may feel that Montaigne himself has Gray, Douglas, and E. G. Stanley (Editors). Middle 

disappeared, been buried under the weight of English Studies 759 

the meticulous recording of the minute differ- Guyotat, Pierre. Lc Livrc. Vivrc 761 

ences between copy and copy. Yet the thought Hansson, Carola, and Karen Lldeu. Moscow 

of this labour expended by Richard Sayce, re- Women: Thirteen interviews 750 

fleeting the life spent in the service of the text Hjghet, Gilbert. Classical Papers 751 
by Mile de Goumay, brings one back to the Hobbes, Thomas. De Qve 746 
author himself. Bowdlerized by the Calvinists „ . 

in 1595 put on the Index of prohibited books in Moh ' mmed , C harlemn 8 nc and the Orfein, of 

1676, he remains a thorn in the flesh to all Europe: Archaeology and the Pirenne thesis 758 

bigots and a source of admiration tfl all who Hodgson, Godfrey. Uoyd’sof London: A reputation 

prize humanity. at risk 745 

Hulllung, Mark. Citizen Machlavelli 746 

Johnson, Christine. Developments in the Raman 

Catholic Church in Scotland 1789-1 829 765 

Clements Markham's holograph account - still Kepprf-jonM, Arthur. Rhodes and Rhodesia 764 
unpublished - of his Peruvian travels in 1853, Klaniczay, Tibor (Editor). A History ofHungarian 

including a letter from his friend and mentor literature 766 

W.H. Prescott; here is a fine copy of Alonso de Koehan, Miriam. Britain’s Internees in iheSecond 

la Vera Cruz’s Phisica, Speculatio, regarded as Worid w " r 760 

the first scientific work to be printed in the New L«*t*r, G. A. Sir John PastonVGretc Boke": A 

World (1557). Aim6 Bonplamd’s lecture-notes descriptive catalogue 767 

Ifom Montpellier nnd Paris may retrospective- . Wjpdham, Snooty Baronet 762 

ly acquire an Americnri interest through his ' LogUf ^. Donald. The Vikings in History 755 • 

iHter associations with Humboldt and the in- MacShane, Frank (Editor). Selected Letters of 

famous Dr Francia of Paraguay; and there Raymond Chandler 762 

can be no doubt as to the importance of the Mauon, Jeffrey Monmkff. The Assault on Truth: 

Verdadera MediCina (1607) of Juan de Barrios, .. Freud’s suppression of the seduction theory 743 

In the only recorded complete copy. Future Manriac, Claude. Zab^ 16\ ‘ 

social historians of the Americas Will ignore the Mrhla. Ved, The Ledge Between ibeStreams. 

Wellcome collections at their peril. • ' DaddyjiMamaji 748 • 

In his introduction Robin Price gives us MbinJs, A. J. Medieval Theory of Authonhip 759 

further tantalizing glimpses of the Wellcome joshu*. Nkorao: The story of my life 764 

American collections:, only 39 of 6^00 0 , H ^ ilUdraoiid . JosephConradaildCharles 
printed items ire listed here (further cata- Darwin 763 

Ipgues arc promised), .lid we are toldofoolfeo- H Elemental nUnis: The poetry ol 

(ions of nineteenth and early twentieth- H ugh MacDiarmid 753 

century travel literature, of pamphlet invoca- ^ Roblll . An Annotated C . tIll o,ue of MerUct 

tions to saints at times of pestilence and of. Amerjcanaln the Library of the Wellcome Insliiute 

eighteenth and nineteenth-century theses from for the History of Medicine 767 

the University of Mexico. Fixture social Jiistor- QuiKnArd| PiUCfl i . Lestableitesde buisd'Apronenia 

ians of the Americas will ignore the Wellcome Avitia 761 

collections at their peril. Ravftch, Diane. The Troubled Crusade: American 

■ education, 1945-1980 749 

Rich, PaulB. White Power and the Liberal 
y Conscience 764 r 

; Roger*, David, aod NormanH.Chung.JlO ■ 
Unfortunately, too, the book has not been Livings ton Street Revisited 749 

Well produced. It is typewritten nothing . Sagan v Fraiico!lse. The Still Storm 761 
wrong there - but the design is that of a thesis, Sartre, Jcan-Paiil. Le Scenario Freud 744 . 

pot a book, with no ruripjng titles and hnrdly savee, R. A., and David Maskell. A Descriptive 

any. headings, making it difficult to use, Un- Bibliography of Montaigne's Essais 1580-1700 767 . 

believably, there is no index, preventing the Schmidt; Michael (Editor). Some Contemporary 
reader from getting at the author's valuable. Poets of Britain and Ireland 753 

data an people, events and ; texts unless he gcott, P. : J. M. E. M. Forster: Our permanent 

ploughs through the whole lortie. These short;- contemporary 783 
Comings are regrettable, 'for the book is other- . Selwyn. Victor, DanDavlu, Erik deMauny, lau 
wise a wefcome source of information. FktcbeT (Editors), From Oasis into Italy: War poems 

In Renaissance . English -Translations of and diaries from Africa and Italy 760 

Erasmus to 1700 (256pp. .University of Toronto Solovyov, Vladimir, and Elena Klepikova. Yuri : 

Press. £29.50. 0 8020 2411 4), E. J. Devereux Andropov: A secret passage into the Kremlin 7S0 

enlarges the Checklist published sjx teen years Stammers, Nell. Civil Liberties in Britain in the 
ago by the .Oxford Bibliographical Society into . Second World War 760 
a ,fuU descriptive bibliography with much Triftkans.Gharlca. The Scope or Renaissance 

significant detafl. An iptrodufitlon describe^ .Humanism 746 

the imporiant role the translations played $t : Trotter, Dsrid. The Mak ing of l he Reader 753 

different stages In the English Renaissance and Troyat,Hmri.TheWeb 761 

Reformation, and the entries for forty diffe- WeMon, Fay. Letters io Alice: On first reading Jane 
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